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OUR NEIGHBORING REPUBLIC AND ITS PRESIDENTS. 
By Marc F, VALLETTE, 


ALTHOUGH the most important republic on this western | could name the Presidents who have guarded its fortunes 
continent stretches along our southern frontier from gulf | in its existence of less than half a century. To most, 
to ocean, few even of the more educated readers among us | the fair land of Mexico lives only in the past, the period 
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made vivid by the genius of Prescott. 
are but aseries of rebellions, insurrections, revolutions, 
ali terminating in sanguinary executions, when no serv- 
ices rendered the State—not even in the prand struggle 
for the liberation of Mexico from the Spanish yoke— 
avail to save the defeated chieftain from a felon’s fate. 

Unfortunately, the history of the country, when we 
attempt to peruse its pages, seems to confirm the com- 
mon impression. During the fov’7-seven years that 
Mexico has been recognized by the civilized world as an 
independent State, the form of government has been 
changed ten times, and more than fifty persons have suc- 
ceeded one another as presidents, dictators, or emperors. 
The two who wore the imperial diadem were shot 
bide, at Padilla, July 19th, 1824; Maximilian of Aus- 
tria, at Querétaro, June 19th, 1867. The sympathy 
roused for the last victim, and the outspoken condem- 
nation by the civilized world of the Mexican system of 
butchery, seem to have had some effect. Since then, 
for the first time in Mexican annals, presidents have 
served their term of office, and peacefully handed the 
reins of power to their successors. 

According to the calculation of some students of Mex- 
ican history, 300 pronunciamentos have been issued. In 
Jess than half a century the presidents, real or shadowy, 
rival in numbers the Spanish rulers of three centuries ; 
for between 1535 and 1821 only sixty-four Spanish vice- 
roys ruled over Mexico, with more or less absolute au- 
thority, and not always with the greatest regard for the 
public good. 
and discontent soon finds expression in reactionary move- 
ments. The deposition of King Ferdinand of Spain by 
Napoleon, and the placing of his brother, Joseph Bona- 
parte, upon the Spanish throne, afforded Mexican leaders 
an opportunity to call into action the long-suppressed 
discontents, that were only waiting for a chance to mani- 
fest themselves. This culminated in open revolt, in 1810, 
at Guanaxuato, under the leadership of Don Miguel 
Hidalgo. For nine years one uprising followed another, 
until February 24th, 1821, when Mexican independence 
was proclaimed, and Don Juan O’Donoju, the last of the 
Spanish viceroys, surrendered the City of Mexico to 
Don Augustin Iturbide. On the 27th the victorious gen- 
eral, followed by 16,000 men, and bearing the banner of 
the Three Guarantees (Religion, Union, and Independ- 
ence), entered the capital amid the greatest rejoicing 
on the part of the people. 

Among the most prominent leaders of the Revolution, 
and the first to take up arms against the mother country, 
was Don Miguel Hidalgo y Gallaga, parish priest of the 
town of Dolores, who was born on the Rancho of San Vi- 
cente, on May 8th, 1753. He was educated at the College 
of San Nicolds de Valladolid, and in due time became its 
Rector. In 1779 he went to the City of Mexico, where he 
was ordained priest, and received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. After having exercised the duties of parish 
priest in several places, he was appvinted to the charge 
of the church at Dolores, on the death of Don Joaquin 
Hidalgo, his brother. Here, by his affability and sim- 
plicity of life, he endeared himself to his people, whose 
condition he was always anxious to ameliorate. He was 
a man of learning, and spoke French, a rare accomplish- 
ment in those times. He also possessed some knowledge 
of agriculture and the industrial arts. He turned his 
attention to planting vineyards, and to the cultivation of 
the silkworm, and established a factory for the manu- 
facture of earthenware. 

The troubles that involved Spain, as well as most of 
Europe, together with the utter disregard of the rights 
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diminished the prestige of Spanish authority, and no- 
tions of a form of government independent of the mother 
government began to fill the minds of the leading Mex- 
icans. This feeling grew, and gradually a general impa- 
tience to shake off the yoke of foreign domination was 
manifested throughout the entire country. The little 
town of Dolores was the scene of the first popular out- 
break, and it was the cura Miguel Hidalgo who first raised 
the standard of revolt ‘‘ for the defense of religion and 
the redress of grievances.” Orders had arrived from the 
capital, prohibiting the inhabitants from making wine ; 
and this reduced them to great distress. As leaders in 
the proposed movement, Hidalgo won over one of the 
officers of a neighboring garrison, Don Ignacio Allénde, 
a captain of the Queen's Dragoons, and two others— 
Aldama and Abasolo—and some ten of his own parishion- 
ers. They called the people to arms on the morning of 
September 16th, 1810. Hidalgo seized and imprisoned 
seven Europeans, whose property, in accordance with 
Spanish usage, he distributed among the hosts that had 
flocked to his standard. 

The news of this revolutionary act spread with rapidity, 
and was everywhere received with the greatest enthn- 
siasm. Before three days had elapsed, San Felipe and 
San Miguel had fallen into the hands of the insurgent 
chief. Passing through Atotonilco, Hidalgo stepped into 
a church, and, seeing a banner with an image of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe upon it, he fastened it to the end of a 
lance, and had it carried at the head of his troops as his 
standard. On September 29th, hisarmy, which had grown 
to 20,000 men, chiefly Indians, and poorly armed at that, 
attacked the City of Guanaxuato. The Spaniards, under 
the command of Riaio, gathered their treasures together 
in the Granaditas Castle, and there determined to defend 
them. The Mexicans assaulted the castle, but were re- 
peatedly repulsed. At last a brave boy, named Pépila, 
with a torch in his hand and a shield over his back, 
crept on hands and knees, unperceived by the enemy. 
He reached the castle-gate and set the building on fire. 
The insurgents then poured into the castle and killed, or 
disabled, all who opposed their progress. The inhabit- 
ants fled in disorder, and the city was for a time given up 
to plunder. Hidalgo soon restored order, visited severe 
punishment on disturbers of the peace, appointed a city 
council, established a factory for casting cannon and a 
mint, and set to work to furnish himself with arms, sup- 
plies and money. It is estimated by some historians that 
his military chest received an accession of $5,000,000. 
On October 17th, his forces, now numbering nearly 50,000 
men, entered Valladolid without resistance. Here his 
army was greatly increased by additional Indian forces 
and by several companies of well-armed provincial militia. 
His greatest acquisition, however, was the patriotic priest 
Morelos, who subsequently became one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the Revolution. 

Hidalgo, after giving the civil jurisdiction of the city 
into the hands of Don José Maria Anzorena, and furnish- 
ing his own forces with necessary supplies, resumed his 
campaign. Passing through Acdémbaro, Maravatio and 
Toluca, he arrived with his large army at Las Cruces, 
somewhere between the 27th and 29th of October. Here 
he was met, on the 30th, by a well armed and equipped 
army of 3,000 men, commanded by General Trujillo. The 
Spanish general was a wily leader, and, by pretending to 
fall back, drew Hidalgo after him until he reached an 
eligible position, where he opened his artillery with 
dreadful effect upon the insurgents. They rallied, how- 
ever, and by their superior numbers finally triumphed 
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over the Spaniards, who were nearly anniblilated. Tru- 
jillo saved his life only through the speed of his horse. 
Had Hidalgo followed up this advantage, he would most 
assuredly have entered the capital, which was in a de- 
fenseless condition. Instead of doing this, he remained 
virtually inactive in camp until November 2d, when he 
commenced an unaccountable retreat toward Querétaro, 
Some of his men deserted ; others followed him to Aculeo, 
where he was unexpectedly confronted and routed by 
the royalist General Calleja. It is estimated that 10,000 
Indians perished in the battle. Calleja entered Guanaxu- 
ato, where he distinguished himself by the most revolt- 
ing barbarities, cutting the throats of the defenseless in- 
habitants until the principal fountain in the city literally 
ran with human blood. A brave and patriotic Francis- 
can, Padre Balaunzardn, afterward Bishop of Nuevo 
Leon, confronted this bloodthirsty chieftain, and, seiz- 
ing the bridle of his horse, communded him to put a stop 
to the carnage. Calleja restrained his troops, but shortly 
afterward ordered the arrest of fifty Mexicans, whom he 
sentenced to be shot. 

The subsequent career of Hidalgo was a series of dis- 
asters. He retreated to Valladolid, and then to Gua- 
dalaxira, where he is accused of atrocities upon Span- 





iards equal only to those perpetrated upon Mexicans by | 


Calleja. 

On January 17th following, Hidalgo, having reorganized 
his troops, attacked Calleja at the Bridge of Calderdén. 
Both armies fought with desperate valor. It was a con- 
test between numbers on the one side, and discipline on 
the other. Thrice did victory seem to favor Hidalgo’s 
numbers, but at last the Mexicans broke and scattered in 
all directions, leaving the field in possession of the royal 
troops. Hidalgo, with several of his officers, moved 
northward, toward the United States, where it was their 
intention to purchase arms and military stores. On the 
road they were surprised and captured. Hidalgo was 
tried at Chihudhua, degraded of his clerical orders, and, 
with Allende, Aldama and Jimenez, was shot on or about 
July 30th, 1811. These men were decapitated after death, 
and their heads taken to Guanaxuato, where they were 
exposed in iron cages on the four corners of the Castle of 
Granaditas. 

After the fall of Hidalgo, his confidential secretary, 
Rayén, a young lawyer, attempted to collect his scat- 
tered forces, but his following was confined to his own 
men. Every province of Mexico then swarmed with in- 
surgent forces, but there was no concerted action among 
the leaders, and the principal cities were firmly held by 
the royalists. Morelos, meanwhile, had gone with a few 
followers to raise the standard of revolt in the southwest, 
and was by this time beginning to attract public atten- 
tion, 

Don José Maria Morelos y Pavon[was born in the City 
of Valladolid (now called Morelia, in his honor) on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1765. His parents, Manuel Morelos and 
Juana ‘Pavon, were in very humble circumstances, and 
not having the means of educating their son, found em- 
ployment for him at tending cattle and horses. He fol- 
lowed this occupation until he was thirty years of age. 
Having a fondness for study and feeling called toa higher 
sphere, he managed .to enter the College of San Nicolifs 
as a day scholar. ‘he rector of the college was the un- 
fortunate Hidalgo, whose successor in the cause of Mexi- 
ean liberty the aspiring Morelos was destined to be. 

Once in college, Morelos made rapid progress. He 
was, in time, ordained a priest, and was alternately pas- 
tor of Churumuco and Huacana. It was while thus ab- 
sorbed in his studies and in his ecclesiastical duties thai 





the Revolution of 1810 broke out, and led him to take 
up the sword for independence. 

On the fall of Hidalgo, the valiant Morelos, with a 
handful of men, was conducting operations in the north- 
west. On reaching the coast, numerous bands of slaves, 
anxious to obtain their freedom upon the battlefield, 
flocked around the standard of Morelos. Arms were 
very scarce, and when good fortune brought him to a 
village where he found some twenty muskets, he felt that 
an almost invaluable acquisition had been made to his 
stores. When his army had increased to 1,000 men, he 
moved on Acapuleo. Learning that the commandant of 
the district was coming to meet him with a large body of 
well-disciplined men, he surprised him by a night attack, 
routed him, and thus secured 800 muskets and five pieces 
of artillery, a quantity of ammunition, and a considerable 
amount of money. Besides this, he took 700 prisoners, 
and treated them with the greatest humanity. From this 
time Morelos gained victory after victory over the royal- 
ists with astonishing rapidity. It is a source of pleasure 
to be able to say that his successes were never tarnished 
with wanton cruelties. By February, 1812, his forces 
were within twenty miles of the Mexican capital. The 
Spaniards, alarmed at the approach of so successful a 
leader, prepared to meet him; and Calleja, with the 
army with which he had tiiumphed at Aculco and at the 
Bridge of Calderdén, was summoned to defend the City of 
Mexico. He fell upon Morelos at the town of Cuautla 
but, after a severe contest, was repulsed and compelled 
to retire, leaving 500 of his men dead upon the field of 
battle. Strengthened by additional forces, Calleja re- 
turned and laid siege in form. The besieged held their 


; own with great spirit and determination, until famine 
| and disease came upon them. 


Indeed, to such straits 
were they reduced, that a cat sold for six dollars; a lizard 
for two, and rats were a dollar apiece. Morelos so in- 
spired his men that they bore their sufferings without a 
murmur, and it was only after all hope of obtaining sup- 
plis had vanished that they determined to evacuate. 
This they did on the night of May 2d, without the loss of 
a man, and without the knowledge of the enemy. Asso- 
ciated with Morelos in this heroic defense of Cuautla 
were two young officers—Guadalupe Victoria and Nicol:fs 
Bravo—who were destined to figure in the pages of the 
Mexican struggle for independence ; whilst in the suc- 
cessful defense of a neighBoring town, the youthful 
Guerréro began his long and dangerous career. 

Not discouraged by his sufferings at Cuautla, in the 
following month Morelos fell upon the enemy at Palmar, 
or Grove of Palms. The fighting lasted for three days. 
The Spaniards retired to a village near by, where their 
works were stormed by General Bravo, who captured 
300 prisoners. At this time the father of General Bravo 
was a prisoner, under sentence of death, in the hands of 
the Viceroy Venegas. The 300 men just captured were 
offered for his ransom. Venegas refused, and ordered the 
elder Bravo to be shot immediately. The noble-hearted 
son felt the loss of his father most keenly, and instead of 
retaliating upon the prisoners in his possession, ordered 
them set at liberty immediately. ‘‘I desire,” he said, 
**to put it out of my power to avenge on them the death 
of my father, lest, in the first moments of grief, the 
temptation should prove irresistible.” 

Morelos was indefatigable in his pursuit of the enemy. 
In November he attacked Oaxaca, and carried it by 
storm, although defended by a strong royalist garrison ; 
and in August (1813) he compelled the strongly fortified 
City of Acapulco to surrender, after a siege of six months. 
On November 8th, Morelos appeared before Valladolid, 
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with 7,000 men. He was met by a formidable 
force, under Colonel Iturbide. Elated by his 
former successes, Morelos, without giving his 
weary troops time to rest, advanced upon the 
town, and was repulsed with heavy losses. On, 
the following day Iturbide sallied from the city, 
and attacked Morelos while his men were drawn 
up for review on the plains. Unfortunately for 
Morelos, a large body of Mexican cavalry came 
upon the scene to help him, but mistaking him 
for the enemy, charged furiously upon his flanks. 
Iturbide took advantage of the blunder, and put 
the insurgents to flight, with a loss of their ar- 
tillery. On January 6th 41814), Morelos was 
again repulsed by Iturbide, and from this time 
success seemed to desert him. He continued to 
fight with desperation, but lost action after ac- 
tion, until, in November, 1815, while escorting 
the Congressional Deputies to a place of safety, 
with a feeble detachment, he was suddenly at- 
tacked by a large body of royalists. He imme- 
diately ordered General Bravo to continue the 
march, adding that his life was of little conse- 
quence, provided the Congress could be saved. 
He then endeavored, with scarcely fifty men, to 
prevent the advance of the victorious royalists. 





lle succeeded in gaining time, until, at last, only one 
inan was left fighting by his side, and he was taken pris- 
oner. His captors treated him with great brutality, 
stripped him of his clothing, and carried him in chains 
to a Spanish garrison. When Don José de la Concha, 
who was in command, saw him, he received him with the 
respect due to a fallen enemy, and treated him with a 
humanity unusual in those times. Morelos was hastily 
tried, and condemned to de He was taken to Mexico, 
and thence to San Cristébal wcatepec, where he was shot 
on the afternoon of December 21st, 1815. On the day of 
his execution, Morelos dined with General Concha, whom 
he thanked for his kindness to him during his imprison- 
ment. He then sent for a priest, made his confession, 
and walked with perfect serenity to the place of death. 
Here he turned his eyes toward heaven, and uttered the 
following simple but affecting prayer: ‘‘ Lord, if I have 
done well, Thou knowest it ; if ill, to Thy infinite mercy 
I commend my soul.” He then tied a handkerchief over 
his eyes and gave the signal to the firing squad. With 
the fall of Morelos, who was no less generous than brave, 
the most brilliant period of the long Revolution passed 
away. The principal insurgent chiefs remaining at this 
time were : Don Manuel de Mier y Terrén, Don Vicente 
Guerréro, Don Ramon Rayén, Don Nicdlas Bravo, and 
Guadalupe Victoria. These chiefs were scattered over 
different parts of the country, and although they fought 
bravely, want of united action operated against them, 
and in a short time Terrén, Raydén, and Bravo were suc- 
cessively captured by the royalists. 

Don Felix Fernandez is known in the history of the 
Mexican War of Independence as Guadalupe Victoria. 
He adopted these names in honor of the patron saint of 
Mexico, and of the successes which attended him in 
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many contests with the Spaniards. While other 
leaders had been operating in different quarters, 
Victoria, with a force of 2,000 men, occupied 
(1818) the important Province of Vera Cruz, 
where, for a time, he was a source of great un- 
easiness to the viceroy. For over two years Vic- 
toria held out bravely against the several thou- 
sand regular troops sent by Spain to subdue him. 
Lack of resources, however, operated against him 
as much as disciplined troops, and gradually he 
was driven from one stronghold after the other. 
Most of his soldiers fell on the battlefield, and 
the remainder received so little encouragement 
from the people for whom they were fighting 
that desertions became very frequent. In a little 
while Victoria found himself almost alone. Prof- 
fers of rank and large rewards came to him from 
the royalists, but they were indignantly spurned. 
He sent his few remaining companions to seek for 
safety as best they could, whilst he, accompanied 
by two attendants, sought an asylum in the soli- 
tude of the mountains, and disappeared from the 
eyes of his countrymen. For a few weeks he 
received a little food from the Indians, who all 
knew and respected him ; but when the viceroy, 
Apodara, sent out 1,000 men to hunt him down 
and capture him, they were seized with terror. 
Every village that had harbored the fugitives was 
burned to the ground, and such vigorous meas- 
ures were used against the poor Indians that at 
the very sight of Victoria they fled, or closed 
their doors against him. For more than six 
months was this unfortunate chieftain followed 
by his pursuers, sometimes svrrounded and in 


imminent danger cf capture and death, and yet 
he succeeded in eluding them. At last, wearying 
of their efforts, lis pursuers pretended that a 
body had been found which was recognized as 
that of Victoria, and the search was abandoned. 
But the trials of the heroic Victoria did not 
end here. On one occasion, when attacked by 
a fever, he lay for eleven days at the entrance of 
a cavern, without food, and in hourly expecta- 
tion of death. Indeed, so near was he to death 
that the vultures were constantly hovering around 
him, waiting to pounce upon him the moment 
life was extinct. One of these creatures, more 
hungry than the rest, approached to feast upon 
his half-closed eyes. Summoning the little 
strength left him, he seized it, strangled it, and 
drank its warm blood. This nourishment then 
enabled him to crawl to a spring near by and 
slake his devouring thirst. His body was lacer- 
ated and worn toa skeleton, and his clothes were 
hanging in rags about him. In Summer his food 
consisted of roots and berries, and in Winter he 
was glad to gnaw the bones of dead horses, or of 
other animals that he happened to find in the 
woods. For two years and a half he neither 
tasted bread nor spoke to a human being, and yet 
he lingered on, hoping for the day of deliverance. 

Three years had passed away since the un- 
fortunate Victoria had been abandoned by his 
friends, in 1818. The last to part with him had 
been the two faithful Indians who had proved 
their devotion to him. Before returning to 
their home, they asked him where they might 
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look for him, 
of the revolutionists. 


should some change take place in favor 
Pointing to a rugged and almost 
inaccessible mountain near by, he told them that there 
they might find his bones. Ihe 
bered his words, and as soon as the Revolution of 1821 
was known to them, they set out to find Victoria. For 
six weeks they scoured the woods upon that mountain, 
and meeting with no success, were about to return to 
their village for more provisions, when one of them, in 
crossing a ravine, discovered the print of a white man’s 
foot. For two whole days did this faithful Indian wait 
near this spot without food, and seeing nothing of his 
friend, he suspended four little maize-cakes—all he had 
—to the branciues of a tree, and departed for his village 
in quest of food. He hoped that if Victoria should pass 
that way the cakes would attract his attention, and lead 
him to believe that his friends had come to his deliver- 
ance. 

Two days later, the half-famished Victoria, 
been without food for nearly four days, cr 
in search of water. 


poor Indians remem- 


ssed the ravine 
The cakes attracted his attention, 
and not stopping to think how they got there, he ate them 
with avidity. Convinced that whoever put them there 
would return in a short time, and not knowing 
they were friends or foes, he conceal: 
place to watch 


whether 


for the stranger. The Indian soon re- 
turned, and as Victoria recognized his old adherent, om 
hastened to welcome him; but the Indian, terrified 

the sight of so ghostly a figure coming, sword in ah 
from the bushes, turned and fled, and could be induced 


who had | 


d himself near the | 


to stop only when he heard his name called repeatedly by | 


the voice he slowly recognized as that of his old general. 
Tears sprung to his eyes as he contemplated the plight 
in which he found him, and he lost no time in conduct- 
ing him to his village. Here the long-lost Victoria was 
received with the greatest enthusiasin. iis most imme- 
diate wants were quickly supplied, and the news of the 
‘*yesurrection ” of the great leader spread throughout 
the province. At first it was discredited; but as the 
truth dawned upon the people, and they realized that 
Guadalupe Victoria was indeed alive and ready to wield 
the sword once more in defense of Mexican independ- 
ence, the old insurgents gladly rallied around him. 

While Victoria had been in the mountains, the most 
unexpected events had occurred. The independents had 
rallied from time to time, until, ia 1819, they iad de- 
In the fol- 
much to their surprise, the Spanish Chief- 
tain Iturbide, one of their most cnergetic foes, abandoned 
his former companions, and espoused the cause of the 
Mexicans. 

In 1824, Guadalupe Victoria became the first President 
of Mexico under the Constitution. ‘The first two years of 
his administration were not marked by any very stirring 
events, but the two following years were marred by con- 
spiracies and the troubles brought about by the plan 
proposed by Don Manuel Montaiio, which demanded (1) 
the expulsion of the Spaniards ; (2) the expulsion of Mr. 
Poinsett, the American Minister ; (3) the extinction of the 
Freemasons ; (4) the removal 
the War Department. The Government displayed great 
activity, and finally General Bravo, the Vice-president of 
the Republic, and Berragan were sent into exile. Thus 
ended a Revolution which is said to have extended over 


feated the Spaniards in twenty engagements. 
lowing vear, 


of General Pedraza from 


the entire country, and shortly afterward Victoria's term | 


of office expired. In 1828 his successor was clected, in 
the person of Don Manuel Gomez Pedraza. He was 
identified with the Scotch Masons, and had been Minister 
of War. He was elected by a majority of only two votes 


| tered into a correspondence with Guerréro, 
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over his competitor, General Guerréro, the candidate of 
the Yorkinos. No sooner was Pedraza in power than the 
opposition cl.imed that his election had been carried by 
fraud and bribery. Santa Anna headed a movement 
against him, and Pedraza, anxious to avoid bloodshed, 
formally resigned the Presidency, and quit the territories 
of the Republic. Congress, which assembled on January 
ist, 1829, declared Guerréro to be duly elected President, 
next to Pedraza, the largest number of votes. 
Bustamente, a Yorkino leader, was made Vice-president. 
Don Augustin Iturbide was born in the Mexican city 
of Valladolid—now called Morelia—September 27th, 1783. 
His father was Don Joaquin Iturbide, a native of Pam- 
plona, and his mother, Doia Ana Arémburu. At the age 
of sixteen Don Augustin was alrcady an officer in the 
provincial regiment of his native city. When the strug- 
gle for Mexican independence began, in 1608, he opposed 
it with all his might. He served the cause of Spain in 
different parts of the country, and always distinguished 
liimself by lis courage and activity. From a lieutenant 
lhe rose to the rank of colonel, and was intrusted with 
important commands at Guanaxuato, and at Valladolid. 
Tn 1820, Spain established a constitutional government, 
but instead of creating confidence in Mexico by liberal 
institutions, it aroused a desire for a complete separation 
from the mother country. Iturbide, who was then at the 
capital, determined to crush out this idea. He obtained 
from the viceroy the command of the troops that were to 
make the southern campaign against Guerréro ; and on 
the 16th of November he left Mexico, and, with 2,500 
men, took up his quarters at Teloloapan, He then en- 
This led to 

an interview, at Acatempan, on January 10th, 1821. The 
result of these negotiations was most unexpected. Itur- 
bide, who had been sent by the viceroy to subdue rebels, 
resolved to espouse the cause of national independence. 
Guerréro, as brave as le was generous, yielded the com- 
mand of the united forces to Iturbide, and thus secured 
the happy results which followed. The Plan of Inde- 
pen ‘ence, drawn up by the celebrated Don José Espinosa 
de os Monteros, was proclaimed at Iguala, on Iebruary 
2ist, 1821. By this sudden turn in the state of affairs, 
nae position of the royalists became far from reassuring. 
Santa Anna was at Vera Cruz; Negrete in Guadalaxara ; 
Cortazar in the interior; Filisola at Toluca, and Bravo 
and Victoria were pressing upon them in other quarters. 
Tu July the Viceroy Apodara was recalled, and Don Juan 
O’Donoju arrived, as his successor. He soon realized the 
utter impossibility of reeonquering the country for Spain, 
cud saw that it was too late to win the Mexicans by con- 
Iturbide met him at Cordoba, and they signed 
reement, known as the Treaty of ¢ ‘ordoba, which 
was afterward rejected by the Spanish Government, less 
clear-sighted than O'Donoju. Iturbide, and the other 
chieftains, on learning that this treaty had been pro- 
nounced null and void, determined to move upon the 
capital. On September 27th, 1821, they made their tri- 
umphal entry, amid the booming of artillery and the gen- 
eral rejoicing cf a people who had succeeded in throwing 
off the yoke of Spain and in establishing their inde- 
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pendence. 

After the occupation of the capital by the Army of the 
‘Three Guaranties,” a Regency was established. It con- 
sisted of Don Augustin Iturbide, the Viceroy O’Donoju, 
Don Manuel de la Bérecena, Don Jesé Isidro Yaiez, and 
Don Manuel Velasquez de Leon. The country was at 
this time known as the Mexican Empire, and it extended 
from Texas to Ciuatemala, and from New Mexico to Cali- 
fornia. 
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The most notable event that occurred during the four 
months of the Regency was the establishment of the 
Freemasons, and their influence in the political affairs 
of the country. All were at first of the Scotch Rite— 
Escoses ; but some years later, Poinsett, the American 
Minister, established lodges connected with the United 
States, and there arose a rival body—the Yorkinos, or 
Masons of the York Rite. The former, composed of large 
proprietors, were aristocrats in opinion, and favored the 
establishment of a strong government. They were ‘sus- 
pected of leaning toward a constitutional monarchy, with 
aking chosen from the Bourbon family. The Yorkinos 
opposed a royal government, and favored the expulsion 
of all Spanish residents. Their struggles for power be- 
came the bane of the country. One party criminated 
the other, and each was charged with the design of over- 
turning the established institutions of the country. In 
the meantime, Congress assembled on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1822, just one year from the promulgation of the 
Plan of Iguala. The Iturbidists and the Republicans 
were the leading parties, and violent controversies fol- 
lowed. Finally, on the night of May 18th, there was a 
pronunciamento in the capital, headed by one Pio Mar- 
cha, a sergeant in the First Regiment, and seconded 
by Don Epitacio Sanchez, a colonel of mounted grena- 
diers. These troops, together with a crowd of people 
from the outer wards, principally from Salto del Agua, 
assembled before the house of Iturbide and proclaimed 
him Emperor; and on the 2°.‘ of June, 1822, he was 
solemnly crowned in the cathedral, under tho title of 
Augustin I. But, unfortunately for the new emperor, his 
crown was not a crown of roses; nor was his policy 
marked by that wisdom which should have governed the 
ruler of a people who had just shaken off the yoke of a 
foreign power, and who had begun to realize the bless- 


ings of freedom and independence. Iturbide antagonized | 
the National Congress, from which he demanded powers | 


that it regarded as arbitrary. Scarcely had two months 
elapsed from his coronation when he imprisoned the 
Deputies who were opposed to his policy. On October 
30th he disagreed with the Congress, and ordered its dis- 
solution, and three days later convened a Junta in its 
stead. Dissensions and dissatisfaction were now grow- 
ing throughout the Empire. On December 6th, General 
Santa Anna proclaimed the Republic at Vera Cruz, and 


| 


Anna in his efforts to overthrow the Empire and estab- 
lish the Republic. Associated with him was a_ brave 
ofticer who deserves a few words of introduction at our 
hands. 

Don Vicente Guerréro was born in the City of Tixtla, 
sometime about 1782 or 1783. He sprung from humble 
parents, and rose to distinction by his own indomitable 
perseverance and valor. Like his great predecessor, 
Morelos, his early life was spent caring for horses, and it 
was while he was thus engaged that the War of Independ- 
ence broke ont. In October, 1810, he enlisted under the 


| banner of his country, and early in 1811 he became a fol- 


lower of the great Morelos. By 1812, Guerréro’s name 
was on every lip as a leader famed for his valor, his 
clemeney to the conquered, and his untiring energy in 
the field. In battle he was sometimes the victor and 
sometimes vanquished, but his resolution always re- 
mained unshaken. His body was covered with wounds, 
but he always returned to the front before they were 


| thoronghly healed ; and the number of his followers was 





formed a plan called the Plan of Casa-Mata, which was | 


approved by Victoria, Bravo, Guerréro, and other lead- 
Iturbide, finding that there was a general feeling 
against him, and anxious to avoid bloodshed, laid down 
his crown on March 20th; and lest his presence should 
lead to further entanglements, went to Vera Cruz, where, 
on the 11th of May, he embarked on an English vessel 
for Leghorn, proposing to spend the rest of his life 
abroad, Congress, in the meantime, had assigned to him 
a yearly income of $25,000 for his support. T'rom Italy 
he proceeded to London, and in a short time began to 
make preparations to return to Mexico. Congress, on 
learning his determination, passed a decree of ontlawry 
against him on April 28th, 1824. On the 14th of July 
following, Iturbide landed in disguise at Soto la Marina, 
was immediately arrested by General Garza, and the 
Congress of Tamaulipas, at an extra session, decreed that 
he should be shot. 
the church, in the town of Padilla, on July 19th, 1824. 
Thus passed away the Spanish Lieutenant, the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the Three Guaranties 
who had driven the Spaniards out of Mexico, the Re- 
gent, and first European Emperor of Mexico—Augustin I. 

We have already spoken of Victoria, who joined Santa 


ers, 


¢ | 
The sentence was carried out, near | 


never considered in the face of the enemy. When the 
chances of war were against his party, and leaders of 
renown were paroled or pardoned, Guerréro refused all 
the offers and inducements held out to him by the enemy 
to wean him from his loyalty to his country, and he with- 
drew to the mountains of the south, where he gained 
many victories over his enemies. On March 6th, 1818, 
Fort Janjilla fell into the hands of the Spaniards, and the 
Mexican Junta, whieh was in session there, and which 
then represented the Civil Government of Mexico, was 
obliged to disperse. In September, Guerréro routed the 
sanguinary Armijo, and gained another victory over the 
Spanish forces at Tzir:fndaro ; and in October he was in 
position to reassemble and protect the Junta of Jaujilla, 
and to restore the National Government. When Iturbide 
joined the patriots, in 1820, Guerréro fought by his side 
in the struggle for independence. 

Guerréro took his seat in the insecure Presidentiai 
chair on Aprillst. During the early days of his admin- 


| istration a Spanish expedition for the invasion of Mex- 


ico landed at Tampico. Guerréro was invested with the 
powers of Dictator, to meet the exigencies of the times ; 
but when the Spaniards were driven out of the country, 
he was loath to lay down these extraordinary powers. 
Santa Anna again took the fie)d, and headed a movement 
against the President whom he hai raised to office. 
Guerréro was overthrown, and fled to the mountains. 
He returned, however, in the Spring of 1830, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to regain supreme power. He 
was obliged to fly to Acapulco, where he was betrayed 
into the hands of his enemies. Picaluga, a Genoese, who 
commanded the brigantine Colombo, received $60,000 from 
the Government for his capture. Guerréro was invited to 
dine on board this vessel. He accepted the invitation, 
and after dinner was informed that he was a prisoner. 
He was takey to Cuilapa, where he was tried by a court- 
martial for bearing arms against his country, condemned, 
and executed on February 15th, 1831. 

Anastasio Bustamente was born in 1782, and in his 
youth and early manhood took part in the civil wars 
which devastated his country. In 1830 he became Pres- 
ident of the Republic, on the deposition of Guerréro. 
His administration was largely controlled by Don Liicas 
Alamifn, one of his Ministers. His attention was directed 
toward a better administration of the laws, but it was not 
long before the chronic disease of the country broke out 
again. General Codallos published a ‘‘ plan,” demanding 
the restoration of civil authority. Other leaders joined 
in the movement against Bustamente, who distinguished 
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himself by a sanguinary and proscriptive policy. After a 
struggle for nearly a year, attended with the usual pro- 
portion of anarchy and bloodshed, Bustamente proposed 
an armistice, which terminated in his retirement from the 
Government in favor of Pedraza, who, after a short ad- 
ministration of three months, was succeeded by Santa 
Anna. The new President began his administration by 
banishing Bustamente from the country. 

Nicdlas Bravo was born at Chilpancingo about the year 
1790. At the age of twenty he took part in the first revo- 
lution, of 1810, and served with courage and distinction 
in all the actions until 1814. Later on, in 1817, he joined 
the forces under the brave and brilliant General Mina, 
after whose overthrow he remained for a long time a pris- 
oner in the capital. He became an ardent supporter of 
the Emperor Iturbide, and, as we have already seen, was 
a member of the Regency in 1822. When the Emperor 
became unpopular, Bravo contributed to his deposition 
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JUAN ALVAREZ. 


in 1823, and in the following year became a member of 
the Provisional Government. Three years later, in 1827, 
we find him Vice-president of the Republic, and heading 
a revolt against General Bustamente, who was then Presi- 
dent. In 1830 he opposed the insurgents under Guer- 
réro, whom he captured, and ordered to be executed on 
February 15th, 1831. In 1839 he became, President of 
the Council, and for a few months (1842-3) he acted as 
President of the Republic, during the absence of Santa 
Anna. He became temporary President a second time 
in 1846 (from July 29th to August 4th), when he was de- 
posed by a revolution. During the war with the United 
States, he took part in the battle of Cerro Gordo. In 
1853, owing to disagreements with Santa Anna, he retired 
into private life, and died suddenly in his native city of 
Chilpancingo, April 23d, 1854, under somewhat suspi- 
cious circumstances. 

In 1837, Bustamente was again elected President, hav- 
ing recently returned from France, where he had resided 
for some years. His administration was soon disturbed 
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by demonstrations in favor of federation, and clamors for 
the election, as Presilent, of Gomez Farias, who was 
then in prison ; but these disturbances were easily quelled 
by the Government. In 1838, France demanded satisfac- 
tion from Mexico for outrages committed upon her citi- 
zens, and a fleet blockaded several Mexican ports. In 
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July, 1840, an insurrection broke out, headed by General | 
Urrea and Gomez Farias, of the Federalist party. The 
President himself fell into their hands; and after a con- 
flict of twelve days, in which many lives were sacrificed, 
a convention of general amnesty was agreed upon by the 
contending parties, and peace appeared to be restored. 
But poor Bustamente did not long enjoy this peace. In 
August, 1841, Paredes, who was at Guadalaxara, declared 





against the Government. The declaration was echoed in | 
the capital, and taken up at Vera Cruz by the ever-turbu- 

lent Santa Anna. The capital was bombarded, and the 

revolution closed with the downfall of Bustamente and 

the return to power of Santa Anna. Bustamente went to 

Europe, where he resided for some years, after which he 

returned to Mexico. He lived in retirement for the re- 

mainder of his days, and died a natural death, at San 

Miguel de Allende, in 1853. 

Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna—one of the most re- 
markable characters in the annals of republican Mexico— 
was born at Jalapa, in Mexico, on February 21st, 1798. 
He was a man of genius and courage, full of ambition, 
and it is to be regretted that his life was stained by deeds 
of unnecessary cruelty. His early training prepared him 
for a military life, and in 1823 we find him fighting by 
the side of Victoria against the imperial and arbitrary 
rule of Iturbide. He figured in most of the turbulent 
periods of the Revolution ; and when, in 1828, the Scotch 
Masonic party unexpectedly brought forward General 
Pedraza as their candidate for the Presidency, against 
General Guerr¢éro, the Yorkino candidate, and finally 
secured his election by a majority of only two votes, 
Santa Anna claimed that this result did not show the 
real will of the people. With a following of 500 men, he 
took possession of the Castle of Perote, and issued an 
address declaring the election of Pedraza a fraud upon 
the people, and asserting Guerréro to be the legal Presi- 
dent. But he was not left unmolested. Pedraza declared 
against him; he was besieged at Perote, and after a 
heated action made his escape, but was finally captured 


ou December 14th. While his pursuers had been hunt- 
ing him down, important events had taken place at the 
capital, and, by one of those turns in affairs incompre- 
hensible outside of Mexico, the captive general, within 
twenty-four hours after his capture, was enabled to as- 
sume command of the very army by which he had been 
taken prisoner. The Yorkino party had triumphed ; Con- 
gress had declared Guerréro duly elected President ; 
General Anastasio Bustamente—another Yorkino leader 
—was elected Vice-president, and Santa Anna, who had 
‘* deserved well of his country,” was named Minister of 
War. On the 10th of September following, Santa Anna 
forced a Spanish army of invasion of 4,000 men to sur- 
render. Soon after, Santa Anna joined Bustamente ina 
movement against Guerréro. Bustamente became Presi- 
dent, and after a brief administration of scarcely more 
than a year, Santa Anna, alarmed at the ‘ arbitrary en- 
croachments”’ of Bustamente, took command of the gar- 
rison at Vera Cruz, and called for a reorganization of the 
Ministry. After a contest of nearly a year, Bustamente 
proposed an armistice to Santa Anna, and it was finally 
agreed that Bustamente should resign the Government in 
favor of Pedraza (a Scotch Rite Mason), who had been 
elected by the votes of the States in 1828, Pedraza re- 
turned from his exile to serve out the three months of his 
unexpired term, and in assuming his new position pro- 
nounced an extravagant eulogium on Santa Anna, his 
former enemy, but*now his faithful friend, to whom he 
referred as his destined successor. His prophecy was not 
an idle one; for at the next election Santa Anna was 
chosen President, and Gomez Farias, Vice-president. On 
May 15th, 1833, the new President entered the capital, 
aud on the following day assumed the duties of his office. 
Two weeks later, General Duran promulgated the Plan of 
San Augustin de la Cruzes, and Santa Anna became su- 
preme Dictator of the nation. 

When the Texans revolted against his rule, in 1836, he 
set out with an army to subdue them. Fe gained a 
number of battles over the Texans, some of which, like 
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the Alamo and Goliad, were marked with scenes of un- 
provoked cruelty, bloodshed and broken faith, which 
will for ever cast a stain over his memory. On April 
26th, after suffering a defeat at San Jacinto, Santa Anna 
was captured on the banks of Buffalo Bayou, and taken 
to General Sam. Houston, who was in command of the 
Texans. 
tors were ignorant of the identity of their prisoner. At 


Being disguised and alone when taken, his cap- | 
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On the 


condition that he would leave Mexico for ever. 


death of Juarez his banishment was remitted, and he was 


| 


the request of General Houston, he took a seat on a box, | 


and, having composed himself, said to him : ‘‘ You were 
born to no ordinary destiny ; you have conquered the 
Napoleon of the West.” Although his death was loudly 
called for, in return for the many lives he had needlessly 
sacrificed, Santa Anna was released in 1837. 

The French operations against Mexico gave Santa Anna 
an opportunity to repair his tarnished reputation, and he 
took comman: of the army. Shortly before the French 
retired from Mexico, a body of their troops surprised 
Santa Anna at his own house, where he was with General 
Anita. Santa Anna, however, managed to escape, and, 
collecting together a few troops, pursued the French. 
On reaching the wharf at Vera Cruz, a cannon-ball from 
one of the vessels in the harbor shattered one of his legs, 
and anputation became necessary. In 1841, Santa Anna 
again rose to power, but was banished in 1845, only to 
return in 1846, to become Commander-in-chief of the 
Army. Such things would have been impossible in any 
other country, but in Mexico everything was possible dur- 
ing civil wars. Men rose to power, fought, laid waste the 
entire country, demoralized the people, swallowed up the 
fruits of their labor, and, failing in the realization of their 
ambition, retired to their estates or went to Europe, only 
to return at the first opportunity and seize the reins of 
government, or to be raised to power by their partisans, 
and not unfrequently by the very party that secured their 
banishment or exile. This accounts for the continual 
change in presidents, and the different times at which 
the same person exercised the supreme authority. In 
an especial manner does this apply to Santa Anna. On 
February 23d, 1847, we find him fighting the battle of 

suena Vista, and then falling back upon San Luis. On 
April 18th he was defeated by General Scott at Cerro 
Gordo, and again, on August 20th, at Churubusco. In the 
battles before Mexico, Santa Anna took a prominent part, 
and, though always defeated, was never wanting in per- 
sonal courage. During a part of the war Santa Anna was 
President of the Republic. In September, 1847, he went 
into exile, but returned in 1853; was elected President, 
for the sixth time, and entered upon the discharge of his 
duties on April 29th. His ambition, and his spirit of re- 
taliation against all those opposed to his rule, led him 
to increase and reorganize the army, and to enact op- 
pressive laws which he was powerless to execute ; and it 
was not long before he had another revolution upon his 
hands. He then proclaimed himself Dictator for life. 
After®a despotic rule of nearly two years, during which 
Don Ignacio Comonfort and all the leaders in the land 


| place. 


declared against him, and routed him on every battle- | 


field, he returned to the capital, and attempted to organ- 
ize 2 more liberal Ministry, with Don Mariano Yaiiez at 


its head ; but it was too late. His day was over, and on 


August 9th, 1855, at three o’clock in the morning, he left | 


the capital for Vera Cruz, whence he sailed for Havana, 
Whilst living in exile he made repeated futile a‘tempts 
to take part in Mexican affairs. In June, 1867, after the 
death of Maximilian, Santa Anna returned to Mexico, 
and made an attempt against the Republic, which proved 
unsuccessful. He was taken prisoner at Vera Cruz, and 
condemned to death. President Juarez pardoned him, on 


permitted to return. The remainder of his days were 
passed in seclusion in the City of Mexico, where he died, 
on June 22d, 1877, at the advanced age of eighty-one 
years, 

During the various periods of Santa Anna’s rule he was 
in the habit, from time to time, either of retiring to his 
hacienda, or taking personal command of the army, and 
it became necéssary to appoint some one to act in his 
The choice fell upon Nicélas Bravo and Valen- 
tin Canalizo. These gentlemen went out when Santa 
Anna came in, and returned when he was pleased to ab- 
sent himself from the capital. On December 6th, 1844, 
a popular movement broke out against the government 
of Santa Anna and Canalizo, which resulted in the down- 
fall of the Government and the imprisonment of Canalizo 
and his Ministers. On the following day Congress assem- 
bled. General Herrera, the leader of the constitutional 
party, was appointed Provisional President of the Repub- 
lic, and a new Ministry was formed. 

José Joaquin Herrera was born toward the close of the 
last century. He participated in the civil wars of lis 
country, rose through various military grades, until he 
became a general of the army and a prominent constitu- 
tionalist. In 1844 he was elected President of the Repub- 
lic, but was deposed at the end of a year. Among the 
principal events of his administration may be mentioned 
the fact that Congress decreed the degradation of Santa 
Anna, The tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus; Or, Rome Made Frec,” 
was performed at the theatres in honor of the success of 
the revolutionists, and everything connected with Santa 
Anna—his trophies, statues, pictures—were destroyed by 
the populace. Even his amputated leg, which had been 
embalmed and buried with military honors, was disin- 
terred, dragged through the streets, broken to pieces, and 
treated with every mark of contempt. The war with the 
United States and the difficulty with France, to which 
reference has already been made, were also important 
events in his administration. But General Paredes, who 
had been working up a new plan, ‘‘ proclaimed” it at 
San Luis, where he was backed up by an army organized 
to fight General Taylor, who had landed in the vicinity 
of Matamoras. Herrera was deposed and Paredes be- 
came President, in January, 1846, Six months later he 
was, in turn, deposed by Bravo, who was succeeded—at 
the end of a month—by Santa Anna, who again loomed up. 
The country now seemed to have devoted itself to Presi- 
dential elections. Pedro Maria Anaya followed Santa Anna, 
and, at the end of two months, Santa Anna followed him. 
Iie was in power from June, 1847, until September, when 
he was succeeded by Don Manuel de la Pejia y Peia. 
On November 12th Congress named Anaya as President 
ad interim. On January 7th, 1848, De la Pefia returned to 
the supreme power, only to be followed on June 34, fol- 
lowing, by General Herrera. From this period, the war 
with the United States being over, peace—Mexican peace 
—prevailed throughout the land, and Herrera was enabled 
to serve until January 15th, 1851, when he turned tho 
reins of government over to his successor, and for tlie 
first time in the history of Mexico a change of adminis- 
tration was effected without violence. 

The new President was Don Mariano Arista, who was 
born in 1802. Having served in several civil wars, he be- 
came a general of brigade in 1833, and in 1841 was in 
command of a division. In 1846 he was defeated at Palo 
Alto by General Taylor. In 1851 he became President 
of the Republic, and devoted himself to improving the 
condition of the army, and to the economical govern- 
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ment of the country. Ie succeeded in reducing the ex- 
penses of garrisoning the City of Mexico to $6,000 a day. 
His administration, and that of General Herrera, are 
pointed out by Mexican historians as models of honesty, 
order and economy. Dut, so long as Santa Anna lived, 


it seemed impossible for any government to exist in | 


peace. ‘Troubles arose in various parts of the country ; 
troops were sent out to suppress them; Caliacdn was 
sacked and disorder reigned supreme; and when, on 
January 2d, 1853, the pronunciamento of Orizaba oc- 
curred, Arista resolved to rid the country of his pres- 
enee. He refused to dissolve Congress and continue a 
war of bloodshed, and, leaving the capital secretly, re- 
tired to his farm, near San Martin. Shortly afterward he 
went to Lisbon, where he died in such poverty that his 
personal property karely sufficed to pay his debts. 

Don Juan Alvarez, the next President after Santa Anna’s 
He was distinguished for 
energy and boldn ss. He took part in an insurrection 
against Santa Anna in 1854, and in September, 1855, be- 
came President of Mexico. During his administration he 
abolished the fueros of the clergy. He appointed Don 
Ignacio Comonfort as his Minister of War. The latter 
repaired to the capital aud began reorganizing the army, 
which Santa Anna had scattered all over the country. 
Alvarez, with the troops from the south, reached the 
capital about the same time, and, as he detected signs 
of division in the Liberal party itself, determined to put 
an end to it, by resigning in favor of Comonfort. 

Don Ignacio Comonfort was born at Puebla in 1810, 
served in the various civil wars, and was elected to Con- 
gress in 1842. Six years later he was elected to the 
Senate. In 1854 he joined Alvarez against Santa Anna, 
and on December 12th, 1855, he became President, on 
the resignation of Alvarez. In 1856 he confiscated the 
property of the Church, and in 1857 was declared Consti- 
tutional President, after suppressing a number of revolu- 
tionary movements of more or less importance. Claiming 
that the country could not be governed by the Constitu- 
tion, and judging this to be the sentiment of his party, 
he inaugurated a coup d'état, and dissolved Congress, on 
December 11th. Some States sided with him, while he 
met with opposition in others. He was not long in dis- 
covering his mistake and in retracing his steps. On 
January 11th he rel:ased Juarez, whom he had kept 
confined in his palace, joined the Liberals and National 
Guards that were at the capital, and for some days val- 
iantly opposed the rebel troops, until Osollo and Mira- 
mon entered the city, to aid Zuloaga, and took posses- 
sion of the palace and of the city. On January 2\st, 
1858, Comonfort went into exile. In 1863 he again ap- 
peared, and commanded an army against the French. In 
‘he same year he was murdered by bandits. 

Don Benito Juarez was born iu the village of San 
Pablo in 1806. At the age of twelve he could neither 
read nor write, nor could he speak a word of Spanish. 
Tn 1818 he went to Oaxaca, where he found a protector in 
Don Antonio Salanueva. In 1821 he began the studies of 
Latin, philosophy and theology, in the Institute of Oaxaca. 
Tn 1824 he completed his law studies, and was admitted 
to practice ; in 1832 he was sent to the Legislature ; in 
1842 he became a civil judge; two years later he was 
Secretary to the Government, and in 1847 was elected 
Governor. He was subsequently banished by Santa 
Anna, and resided in poverty in New Orleans until 1855. 
On his return from exile, Comonfort made him Governor 
of Oaxaca, and soon after raised him to the Ministry. In 
1857, the time cf the coup d'état, he was President of the 
Court of Justice; and resuming the command, left the 
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capital, where Zuloaga, Parra, Osollo and Miramon were 
in possession, and retired to the interior of the country, 
establishing his Government at Vera Cruz until his tri- 
umphal return to Mexico, in 1861. The three leading 
incidents of his administration were the suppression of 
religious Orders, the confiscation of Church property, 
and the suspension for two years of all payment on pub- 
lic debts of every hind. This latter measure was made 
an excuse for the French occupation and the Maximilian 
Empire. Juarez maintained an obstinate resistance to the 
rule of the foreigner, which resulted in final suecess. In 
i867, Maximilian was captured at Querétaro, and shot; 
and in August of the same year Juarez was again elected 
President. His administration, however, was far from 
peaceful. Discontented generals stirred up ceaseless re- 
volts and insurrections, and although Juarez held his 
own, and was re-elected President in 1871, his popularity 
seemed on the wane. He died of apoplexy in the City of 
Mexico in 1872, and was succeeded by Lerdo de Tejada. 

Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada was born at Jalapa, 
April 25th, 1825, and was from his early youth intended 
for the Bar. He made his preparatory studies at Jalapa, 
and his Latin, philosophy and theology in Puebla. His 
law studies were made at the College of San Ildefonso, in 
the City of Mexico, and he was admitted to the Bar in 
1851. In 1852 he became Rector of the College, and re- 
mained in that capacity until 1855, when he was elected 
to the Supreme Bench. From 1861 to 1864 he was ao 
member of Congress. On the death of Juarez, in 1872, 
Lerdo de Tejada took up the reins of Government, and 
managed to keep the revolutionists quiet during his first 
term of four years. In 1877 he visited New York. On 
his re-election, in 1878, the revolutionists broke out again, 
and Lerdo and his Cabinet were banished, and General 
Porfirio Diaz, leader of the insurgents, became President. 

Don Porfirio Diaz was born in the City of Oaxaca, on 
September 15th, 1830. His parents intended him for the 
Bar, and he began a course cf studies in the College at 
Oaxaca ; but his leaning being toward a military life, he 
entered the service of Captain José Maria Herrera, in 
1854. At the close of his first campaign he resumed his 
studies, but having still a yearning for the army, he took 
part in the War of Reform, and in the War of Interven- 
tion, where he soon distinguished himself by his courage 
and activity. Escaping from the disaster at Puebla, the 
indefatigable Diaz, now a general, collected together new 
troops and war materials, and going, with his brother, to 
Oaxaca, succeeded in placing that city in a position of 
defense. Bazaine sent General d’Hurbal to dislodge him, 
but the latter nct being able to do so, Bazaine was obliged 
to undertake the siege himself. The city capitulated on 
Tebruary 9th, 1865, and Diaz was taken to Puebla and 
confined in the Fortress of Loreto. He was taken thence 
to Concepcion, and thence to Compaiia, from which he 
made his escape, on September 26th, 1866, by lowering 
himself down from the tower by means of a rope. In a 
few days he was again in the face of the enemy with his 
army, and did good service to the end of the war. Dur- 
ing the administration of President Lerdo he worked 
with the revolutionists against him, and, as we have seen, 
became President of the Republic from May 5th, 1877, 
to November 30th, 1880. Revolutionary movements were 
inaugurated from time to time during his administration, 
but they were promptly suppressed. 

General Manuel Gonzalez, was elected President of 
Mexico, on December Ist, 1880, and re-elected in Novem- 
ber, 1884. This year Diaz has again peacefully resumed 


his seat, having been re-elected to the Chief Magistracy 
of the Repnbli-+ 
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OUR NEIGHBORING REPUBLIC AND ITS PRESIDENTS. 
LERDO DE TEJADA.—-SEE PAGE 641. 


MISS SAXELBY’S WORK OF ART. 


‘““Trve,” remarked my aunt, “I really do not 
see what else you can do; and she rubbed her 
nose meditatively with her spectacles, and looked 
in a pitying fashion at me. 

**You don’t seem to consider my prospects very 
bright, aunt,” said I, somewhat nettled. 

*‘Well, no, I certainly do not,” rejoined Miss 
Saxelby. ‘‘It’s all very well, Tom,” she contin- 
ued, ‘‘to dawdle about a studio in a velvet coat, 
and make pretty little fanciful pictures ; but when 
it comes to selling one before you get a dinner, 
why——” And Miss Saxelby paused in a highly 
significant manner. 

‘*You mean, you think the chance of the dinner 
will be a small one? Very likely ; but affairs are 
not quite so bed as that,” returned I. “After 
everything has been paid, I have still the little 
fortune my mother left me; it will keep me from 
starvation, perhaps even give me butter on my 
bread. If I work hard, I don’t see why I should 
not be able to earn something as well as other 
folks. At all events, I mean to try.” 

The state of the case was this: I was trustee for 
some young cousins who possessed shares in a 
bank which had lately failed. Sorrow at what I 
believed to be their loss was changed to astonished 
vexation on finding it my own instead, I not being 
aware that the property of beneficiaries under a 
trust remains intact, while the trustee has to pay 
for losses such as these. The facts were these, 
however, and to satisfy the calls I had to sacrifice 
all my property, except about two hundred pounds 
a year. This, I thought, would serve me while I 





studied in Paris for three years or so, when I hoped the 
rust of the amateur might be rubbed off, so that the 
metal of an artist (if it were in my composition) would 
shine out. My; spirits wete somewhat damped by the re- 
ception given to my account of my intentions ; for Miss 
Joan Saxelby was known to all her friends as a woman of 
sound judgment and great experience of the world, gifted 
with an unhesitating frankness in expressing her ideas, 
and an obstinacy in adhering to an opinion once formed, 
which seemed in some occult way to induce the fulfill- 
ment of nine-tenths of her predictions. She was a fine- 
looking lady of fifty-five, rich, kindly, clever, domineer- 
ing, with remarkable black eyes and bushy eyebrows, 
which formed a piquant contrast to her white hair. She 
lived in a charming house near the Thames, had a boat 
which she rowed, a Stanhope phaeton, in which she drove 
a couple of fine bays, and an establishment kept up on a 
scale pronounced by some of her lady friends to be “ ex- 
travagant,” but which certainly seemed the perfection of 
ease and comfort to her guests. She spent her large in- 
come freely, holding the doctrine that to give herself and 
others as much pleasure as she could with her money was 
putting it to a good use. 

I had one more conversation with her before I started 
for Paris, and she wished me success, saying, laughingly, 
‘*T can’t help you to an income now, Tom ; but if Cousin 
Norman fulfills his promise, you shall have half his 
legacy.” 

‘Thank you, aunt,” replied I; ‘‘ but I will not pin my 
hopes on that. I have more faith in what my palette 
and brushes will bring me than in Mr. Norman’s parch- 
But you are kind to make me the promise.” 
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OUR NEIGHBORING REPUBLIC AND ITS PRESIDENTS. 


PORFIRIO DIAZ. 


My aunt's affection for her crusty cousin 
was a cause of astonishment to me, as the old 
man seemed rude and disagreeable to a degree, 
and took advantage of lris ninety years to make 
himself odious to every one with whom he 
came in contact, cousidering himself privi- 
leged to utter the ugliest truths in the plain- 
est manner, 

I took up my abode in a pleasant quarter of 
Paris, on the road to Neuilly, and worked hard 
in the studio of one Léon Dumesne, enjoying 
my life, my work, my play, and making friends 
with those who, like myself, had to climb their 
way up Fortune’s ladder from its lowest rung. 

At the end of the year I moved into a more 
fashionable region, sent pictures to small ex- 
hibitions, had some pupils, and actually sold 
one or two little paintings. After two years a 
picture was accepted at the Salon, well hung, 
and sold immediately. I felt I was on the way 
to success, and thought I would take a holiday 
on the strength of it. Inaweek I found my- 
self again in my aunt’s pretty house, at Cook- 
ham, seated in a comfortable chair in the 
bow - window of her pleasant morning - room, 
hearing her news and giving details of my life 
in Paris. 

Miss Saxelby was unchanged ; her govern- 
ment as kindly, her house as comfortable, as 
ever. She had started a tricycle, which, with 
her usual enthusiasm about any of her hob- 
bies, she described as ‘‘ perfection.” She wore 
a ‘divided skirt,” she told me, when conduct- 
ing her vehicle; and I subsequently discoy- 
ered that she had considerably astonished, not 











to say scandalized, the neighborhood by the fashion of 
her garment and the way in which she scurried over the 
country on her light carriage—tricycles were novelties 
for ladies a few years ago. 

We were summoned to luncheon, and on our way to 
the dining-room I said : ‘‘ By the way, aunt, I saw the 
death of Cousin Norman in the 7imes, months ago. What 
about his money ? Did he leave you a fortune ?” 

‘** Not exactly,” answered Miss Saxelby, as we took our 
places at table. ‘‘He left me no money, but money’s 
worth.” 

‘“*Oh, indeed !” said I. ‘‘ What form did it take—dia- 
monds ?” 

‘*No,” returned my aunt. ‘‘ He left mea ‘Work of 
Art.’” 

‘Really !” exclaimed I. ‘‘ But what was it—sculpture ? 
painting ? china ? bronze ?” 

‘*Tt is a picture,” was the reply. ‘‘I should like your 
opinion of it after luncheon ; it is of great value.” Hav- 
ing said this, she abruptly changed the subject. My 
curiosity was aroused. I racked my memory vainly to 
think of some masterpiece that had lately been sold ; for 
I knew Mr. Norman formerly possessed no works of art 
of any kind, he having been addicted solely to the sci- 
ence of money-making. However, I followed my aunt’s 
lead, and no more was said about the legacy. 

We rose from the table, where I had been seated with 
my back to the fireplace, and my aunt took my arm, say- 
ing, triumphantly, yet, as I fancied, with an anxious 
glance at me, ‘‘ There, Tom, that is Cousin Norman’s 
legacy. I dare say you will be able to tell me the name 
of the painter, and its probable value.” 





PRESIDENT DIAZ RECEIVING DISPATCHES, 
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I turned, and looked at a small picture over the mantel- 
piece, which had taken the place of a delightful portrait, 
by Romney, of my great-grandmother. 

‘‘Good gracious, aunt !"’ was my astonished exclama- 
tion. 

““What is your opinion of it, 
sternly. 

“It is a most atrocious daub,” said I, after a moment's 
observation. 

‘‘Tam surprised at you !”’ said Miss Saxelby, bridling | 
up, her soul in arms at such aslur being cast on a pos- | 
session of hers. I felt that my hasty words would cause 
her to stick through thick and thin to this abominable | 
‘Work of Art.” It was rubbish, and very odious rub- | 
bish, too. The subject was an old man, with a specially 
disagreeable expression, arranging some thin sheets of 
paper, not unlike banknotes ; 
less and bad in the extreme. I could see no possible 
reason for calling it valuable ; in fact, I felt certain that 
as a ‘* Work of Art” it was worthless. It struck me there 
was a certain resemblance in the old man to Cousin Nor- 
man himself, but upon my remarking this to my aunt, 
she was so angry that I did not insist on it. 

I found the subject had better be dropped altogether, 
and never even looked at my hostess, if by chance a vis- 
itor asked the name of the picture or its painter ; for her 
invariable auswer to any such query was, *‘ It is a ‘ Work 
of Art’ by an unknown painter, bequeathed to me by an 
old friend.” The tone in which this reply would be given 
precluded further question. 

I soon returned to work, but quitting Paris, wandered 
about in Switzerland and Italy, till in Rome IT had an 
attack of malarial fever and was ordered home for change. 
Again I found myself at Miss Saxelby’s, this time in | 
early Spring. In my somewhat weak condition I felt 
glad of the warmth and comfort of my aunt’s English 
home. The evening of my arrival I noticed, on entering 
the dining-room, that Romney’s picture was reinstated 
above the fireplace. 

‘Why, aunt,” said I, ‘*‘ where is the ‘Work of Art’?” 

“In the lumber-room, Tom,” replied Miss Saxelby. 

‘“Why is that ?” inquired I. 

“Well,” returned my aunt, ‘‘I have come round to 
your opinion, and I feel sure it is only rubbish. I asked 
Mr. Templar and Edward Hoskins what they thought of 
it one day when they dined here. I believed their judg- 
ment would be worth having.” 

“IT should think so,” said I, ‘‘ considering that one is 
the best colorist, and the other far and away the best ‘por- 
trait painter of the day. And what was their verdict ?”’ 

““Mr. Templar said that the manner and the matter 
were worthy of each other, and both equally objection- 
able,” returned my aunt. 

‘*Aptly quoted,” langhed I. ‘‘ And Hoskins ?” 

‘*He said, as it was on a panel, it had better be con- 
verted into lucifer matches, with all possible speed,” 
answered Miss Saxelby, who, as she had given up her 
belief in the ‘‘ Work of Art,” seemed rather to enjoy the 
ruthless comments made on it. 

‘‘Have you heard anything about the way in which 
Mr. Norman became possessed of it ?”’ I inquired. 


Tom ?” she i: yuired, 


the work of it was care- | 


‘His housekeeper told me he bought it about six | 
months before he was taken ill,” said my aunt, ‘and | 
that he seemed to prize it highly. He often had it ona | 
table beside him, and always carried it to his room at | 
night.” 

“It is very strange,” mused I. ‘The old man must 
have been getting childish, and have intended it for a bit | 
of fun.” 


WORK OF ART. 


**T can't understand it,” said Aunt Joan. ‘I think it 
was very unkind of him to make game of me in that 
fashion. We were always great friends, and he knew 
that I did not misunderstand his disagrceable manner. I 
appreciated his good qualities, and believed him to be 
thoroughly upright and kind - hearted. 
destroys one’s faith in human nature.” 

This was, I believe, the chief grievance to my aunt. 


Such behavior 


re . 
| She did not need money, and the smallest remembrance 


given with a kindly word or two would have gratified her 
as much as a fortune; but her long friendship for he 
old cousin had made the destruction of her cherished 
faith in him hard to bear. 

I was expected to stay some time with my aunt, and 
she gave me a pleasant painting-room, wherein I worked 
when I felt well enough, and lounged and dozed when 
the attacks of agae and fever returned. Miss Joan often 
paid me a visit, and many a dull hour was beguiled with 


| . . . . 
| her racy speeches and kindly, though at times cynical, 


views of life. With art she had not much sympathy, and 
I could see that the success [ had made in my profession, 
small though it was, filled her with extreme astonish- 
ment, and she never overcame her surprise at my selling 
pictures, or receiving commissions to paint them. 

As the weather brightened, and my strength returned, 
I set to work in earnest, and was making a study for a 
picture with some figures in it, when I was stopped by 
the want of a particular table for the background. Re- 
membering there was one in my aunt’s morning-room 
just suited to my purpose—a small, spindle - legged, 
‘*Lonis Quatorze” affair—I went to seek it; but found 
that it was not in its old place, and inquiry as to its 


| whereabouts was answered by a direction to the lumber- 


room. 

Hither I betook myself, and after some trouble dis- 
covered the article of which I was in search, pushed igno- 
miniously into a corner, and heaped with rubbish. In 
trying to unearth it, I threw down a picture which had 
been placed underneath it, with its face to the wall. I 
picked it up, and found it was the famous ‘* Work of Art.” 
I thought I would examine it closely ; it seemed stranger 
than ever that such a daub:hould have been made the 
subject of a bequest, and gravely mentioned in the will 
of a respectable old capitalist thus: ‘‘I bequeath to my 
cousin, Joan Saxelby, a Work of Art. It is a treasure.” 

What was the meaning of it ? I held the thing at arm's 


| length ; it was quite small—only twenty-four inches by 


eighteen—and was in a rather prettily carved wooden 
frame. It struck me suddenly that there might charce 
to be some valuable painting beneath the portrait of the 
ugly old man depicted there. Whata pleasure it would 
be if I discovered it overlaid a masterpiece of Leonardo, 
or a study of Del Sarto! One had heard of such things, 


| and the suggestion fired my imagination, making me for- 


get the table of which I had come in search, and run at 
once, with the picture, to my studio. 

Placing it on a table, I covered it with a liquid made 
for the purpose of removing an outer coating of color ; 
then waiting a few minutes, cautiously dabbed the moist 
surface with a sponge. I found, to my dismay, that all 


| trace of paint had disappeared from the panel ; the por- 


trait was merely touched on. Surveying the bare wood, 
I felt aghast at the evanescent nature of the ‘* Work of 
Art,” and doubtful as to the view my aunt might take of 
such unauthorized tampering with her property. 

I was rather in a fix, and in a rage, too, and taking up 
the horrid thing, I flung it to the other end of the room, 
with an exclamation the reverse of benedictory. It fell 
with a clatter, sounding as if it broke in pieces. I went 








“NOW, AND AFTERWARD.” 
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quickly to it, intending to make an end of the whole 
thing by thrusting the bits into the fire ; but as I picked 
it up, the panel fell from the frame with a sharp metallic 
clang. Examination discovered, to my great astonish- 
ment, that what I believed to bo a solid piece of wood 
was, in reality, a thin case made of tin, covered with a 
veneer of the mahogany, and most neatly fitted into the 
grooves of the frame. Some spring had been loosened by 
the jerk, causing the panel to drop. A narrow slip of 
wood which formed one end of the case had fallen off, 
and inside I could see papers closely pressed into the 
narrow space. Here was a discovery! A new will, no 
doubt. I flew to my aunt, and brought her to the scene 
of action. 

Her excitement was greater than mine. ‘Together we 
drew out the contents of this quaint hiding-place. The 
papers were banknotes, varying in value from ten pounds 
to one thousand, amounting in all to fifteen thousand 
pounds! Best of all, with them was a note in Cousin 
Norman’s handwriting, saying that the picture had been 
shown to him as a curiosity in a furniture-shop, and 
that as the portrait reminded him of what his looking- 
glass showed him, the thought struck him it would be 
amusing to carry out the likeness by continuing the old 
man’s appareit occupation of hiding banknotes. He 
added that he knew Miss Saxelby’s great faith in him, 
and that he did not doubt her penetration would dis- 
cover the secret. 

My aunt was overjoyed. She forgave me for tamper- 
ing with the ‘‘ Work of Art,” although she sail that she | 
would have liked still to possess the picture, and gener- 
ously fulfilled her promise of giving me half her cousin’s 
legacy. She was chiefly delighted, however, in being 
able to return to her good opinion of Cousin Norman ; 
and she would never listen to impertinent suggestions as 
to the absurdity of such a mode of conveying a fortune, 
and the risk run of the treasure being lost altogether. 

I think, however, that the ‘‘ Work of Art” will never 
be a favorite subject of conversation with my aunt ; while 
to me it has always been a proof that John Norman was 
searcely worthy the affection cherished for him by Joan 





Saxelby. 


A FAMOUS SHRINE. 


Aumost equal, in popular estimation, to the shrine of 
St. Thomas i Becket at Canterbury was that of Our 
Lady of Walsingham. And tho devout pilgrim could 
hardly boast himself an accomplished palmer unless he 
had visited these two great English shrines, as well as 
the tomb of St. James at Campostella in Spain. 

‘‘T have heard of Saynt Iames,” says Erasmus, in an 
‘ old English translation of his ‘‘ Peregrinations,” ‘‘ but I 
pray you describe to me the Kyngdome of Walsyng- 
ham.” ‘At the uttermost part of all England,” is the 
reply. And the description is not far from accurate at 
the present day ; for Walsingham is a long way from 
everywhere, and a pilgrimage there involves a consider- 
able sacrifice of time. But in the old days, when pilgrims 
traveled mostly on foot, there was a continual stream of 
them. From the south they came through Newmarket, 





ovate groined roof, is said to have been built of the bene- 
factions of pilgrims. 
Norwich and Attlebridge, by Bec Hospital, were lodging 
for thirteen poor pilgrims was ready every night. 





Another great road led through | 


There is little to show of the once famous temple of 
Walsingham. A ruined chancel arch, a gateway, and 
some fragmentary cloisters are all that remain of the ~~ 
grand church which fell into ruin ere it was completely 
finished. Erasmus, just before the Reformation, found 
the church still in progress, the windows yet unglazed, 
and the cold wind sweeping through the newly built 
aisles. But the grand church was the outer casket only, 
as the original shrine was contained in a little wooden 
chapel within the church, ‘‘on eyther syde a lyttle door 
where the pilgrims goe through,” and within was the im- 
age of Our Lady, and the shrine all blazing with gold and 
jewels of richness most marvelous ; and everything spark- 
ling to the bewildered gaze in the light of innumerable 
twinkling tapers, while the fumes of fragrant incense 
aulded to the half-intoxication of the scene. Outside was 
another little chapel, also full of marvels, and, before the 
chapel, a little house, where there were a couple of pits, 
both full of water to the brim. The wells still remain 
pure and cold through all these changes ; and these are 
the famous wishing-wells of Walsingham, that probably 
were the first objects of pilgrimage long before even the 
faith of Christ was known in the land. 


‘NOW, AND AFTERWARD.” 


“‘Two hands upon the breast, and labor is past.” 
—Russian proverb, 
“Two HANDS upon the breast, 
And work is done; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest— 
The race is won; 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 
And all tears cease; 
Two lips where love is mute, 
Anger at peace: 
So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot— 
God in His kindness answereth not, 


“Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for His praise; 
Two feet that never rest 
Walking His ways; 
Two eyes taat look above 
Through all their tears; 
Two lips still breathing love, 
Not wrath, nor fears: 
So pray we afterward, low on our knees— 
Pardon those erring prayers! Father, hear these!” 





An Italian geographer has just published an interest- 
ing series of statistical tables of the various countries of 
the world. The amount of land on the surface of the 
globe is put, by his authority, at 52,425,570 square miles ; 
and the number of inhabitants at least 1,449,376,500:souls. 
Queen Victoria is sovereign of 8,943,562 square miles of 
territory, and of 311,940,000 people. The extent of her 
realm is exceeded by that of no other sovereign ; the 
Emperor of China only rules a greater number of sub- 
jects. Tho ‘British Empire, therefore, embraces nearly 
one-sixth of the habitable surface of the globe, and ex- 
tends over more than one-fifth of humanity. Of the sub- 
jects of the Queen, it is computed that no more than 


Brandon, and Fakenham, by a track still known as the | 47,000,000 habitually speak English ; but in the Unite 
Palmer's Way. From the north and the fen country | States and elsewhere there are 50,000,000 more who us 
the track crossed the Wash by Long Sutton, and passed | the same tongue—more than half mankind who use the 
through Lynn, where a beautiful lady chapel, with elab- | 


English language living in this country. This makes the 
total of the English-speaking races about 97,000,000. Of 


people who speak Russian there are only about 84,000,000 ; 
and, save Chinese, there is now no single language which 
is more widely spoken than that of Shakespeare, 
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“THE WOMAN WHO WAS WATCHING THEM FROM BEHIND THE CURTAINS OF A WINDOW CLOSE BY SHUT HER HANDS FIERCELY 
TOGETHER, AND HER FACE WAS FULL OF JEALOUS PAIN,” 


THE WOMAN HE LOVED. 
By Espen E, Rexrorp, 


Repnry Dane and Alice Farley sat on the piazza to-} ‘Is that the kind of trust you would give the woman 
gether, and he was reading to her that little rhyme which | you love ?” 


Vivien recites to Merlin, when he tells her that he has | 


‘*That or none,” he answered. ‘There must be en- 
trusted her too much. 


tire faith, or no faith at all. Where there is not con- 
“In love, if love be love, if love be ours, fidence, there cannot be love. The woman I love,” he 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers: added, smiling down into the face upturned to his, with 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all, a look in his eyes that brought to it a flush like that you 


oul ; aoe see in the heart of wild roses when the sunshine first 
It is the little rift within the lute 4 ‘ 
That by-and-by will make the music mute coaxes their petals apart, ‘ will trust me wholly, as I 
p 4 ’ e 
And ever widening, slowly silence all. shall trust her. I think you would trust me in that way, 
~ Pao . Alice, for you are the woman I love.” 
Soe an eee Say SRO Nee B09. bal Then he bent down and kissed her, and the woman 
But shall it? Answer, darling !—answer ‘No, z P r 
Aish trtak uae eek tt-oll: oc at in 0” who was watching them from behind the curtains of a 
, or t all. 


window close by shut her hands fiercely together, and 
her face was full of jealous pain as she witnessed the 
caress. 


Something prompted her to look up at him, when he 
had come to the end of the rhyme, and ask : 
Vol. XXVI., No. 6—42. 
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“JT wonder what he would think if he knew what I] to know, you see, what romautic maiden holds midnight 


do ?” she whispered. ‘‘I wonder ’’— with a look of per- 
plexity on her face—‘“ if Alice Farley is deceiving him ? 


It does not seem possible that she is capable of such de- | 
seems possible that it could have been her.” 


ceit, and yet—what else can one think, when they see 
what I have seen? If he knew—if he only knew !” 
That afternoon, as Rodney Dane and Alice Farley were 


walking up and down the path that led along the river- | 


bank, Margaret Worth joined them. 

‘* We have been talking about ghosts,” Alice said. 
believe in them, and Rodney does not. What do you 
think about them ?” 

‘*T am half inclined to believe in them,” answered Miss 
Worth, “‘ though I have always been skeptical on the 
subject ; but last night I saw one, I think. It was just 
as the clock was striking twelve—the traditional hour 
for ghosts, you know—when I saw what convinced me 
that there were stranger things in earth, if not in heaven, 
than I had dreamed of. I was sitting by my window, 
for I had had a headache all day, and was unable to 
sleep. I happened to look down the path, and I saw a 
ghostly figure coming toward the place where we are 
now standing. It was too far off for me to be able to 


oT | 


distinguish its features, but in general appearance it re- | 


sembled you, Miss Farley.” 
Alice Farley's face turied suddenly white, and the 


hand that was toying with a rose shook with some strong | 


emotion. Then, feeling that Rodney Dane’s eyes were 
on her, a strange, guilty-looking flush took the place 
of the pallor that Miss Worth’s words seemed to have 
occasioned. 

‘‘Tt must have been a ghost in love,” 
Worth, with her keen eyes on Miss Farley's face, to note 
the effect of her words ; ‘for it had evidently come to 
keep a ghostly tryst. It was met by another ghost, and 
the meeting was very much like that of lovers who are 
in the flesh.” 

Alice Farley's face was white again, now, and the eyes 
she lifted fur 1 moment to Rodney Dane’s had a fright- 
ened look in them. 

**Did you dream this, or is it a little romance of the 


went on Miss 


imagination, for our amusement ?” asked Dane, mystified 


by Miss Worth’s words and manner and their effect on 
Alice Farley. , 

“TI did not dream what I have told you about, and I 
did not imagine it,” answered Miss Worth. ‘I saw pre- 
cisely what I have teld you. If I did not see ghosts, 
what did I see ?” 

** Don’t let’s talk about such things,” Alice said, with 
ashiver. ‘‘ The river has a tempting look—take us out 
for a row, Rodney.” 

But the river could not charm away the spell that Miss 
Worth’s strange words had left behind them. Rodney 
Dane could not help wondering what meaning lay hidden 


under them, and Alice Farley knew well enough what he 


was thinking about. 

“The little rift withia the lute,” Miss Worth kept 
whispering to herself, exultantly, as her keen eyes saw 
what thoughts were at work. 

That evening, 
the hall. 

** What did you mean to-day ?” he asked, in an imper- 
ative tone. 

“IT meant—I scarcely know what,” she answered. 
*‘ But your talk about ghosts brought to my mind what 
I had seen, and I spoke of it.” 

“ Of course, you did not expect us to think that you 
thought you had really seen a ghost,” he said. ‘* What 
was it, or, rather, who was it, that you saw? I am curious 


todney Dane met Margaret Worth in 





meetings with her lover.” 
**T cannot tell you that, because I do not know,” she 
answered. ‘‘It looked like Miss Farley, but it scarcely 


‘Of course it was not her,” said Dane; but for all le 
spoke so decidedly, Miss Worth knew that there was a 
sort of doubt—or perhaps fear was a better word to use- 
at work in his mind. It was a feeling he could give no 
name to, as yet, because it was so vague; but because cof 
that vagueness it was all the more tormenting. 

It was on the following night that Rodney Dane saw 
the ghost that Miss Worth had seen. 

He was sitting at the window, watching the lurid ef- 
fect with which frequent flashes of lightning lit up a 
world of darkness. He could never sleep during a 
thunder-shower, and therefore he had taken his position 
by the window to watch the progress of the storm. 

A vivid flash made the landscape light as day, and 
showed to him a woman’s figure stealing down the path. 
Before the lurid light had died away, the woman looked 
back, as if fearful of being seen, and he saw the face of 
Alice Farley. 

**My God!” he cried ; ‘‘ where can she be going on 
such a night as this, and at such atime ?” He threw up 
the sash, and leaned out into the night. Another flas]: 
showed her to him further down the path. Then there 
When the next flash 
came, it showed him the woman he loved with a man’s 
arm about her, and he saw her face lifted for a kiss. 

The rest of that night was like a hideous dream to him. 
He scarcely knew what he was about as he made pre- 
paration to leave the place where his dream of life had 
come to him, and the terrible awakening from it. 

** False ! false!” he kept saying. ‘It is the story of 
Vivien and Merlin over again.” 

When morning came, he was ready to go. Ho hoped 
to get away without seeing Alice, but he did not. 

She met him in the hall. 

**T am going away,” he said, while his face was white. 
**I can scarcely be expected to stay longer, after what I 
saw last night.” 

She grew pale to the lips. 

**Oh, Rodney, if you only knew!” 


«? 


was quite an interval of darkness. 


she cried, ‘‘ Be- 
lieve me, you would not blame me, if you knew.” 

‘Perhaps not,” he answered, coldly. ‘‘ But not know- 
ing, I judge by what I see.” 

**Oh, Rodney, trust me !” 
the truth by-and-by. 
but I dare not, until 

‘** And yet you ask me to trust you !”’ he cried, breaking 
in upon her with words full of cruel scorn and unbelief. 
‘‘T wish to God I had never seen you—I hope I shall 
never look into your face again.” Then he turned away, 
and in a moment while Alice Farley 
stood there speechless and pale as death, and listened to 
the sound of his departing feet, and felt in a kind of 
numb way that her heart was breaking. 

A week later, Rodney Dane heard that Alice Farley 
had left her father’s house for ever. Why, no one knew ; 
but she was gone, and her father had forbidden any one 
to speak of her to him. ‘‘ Let it be as if she were dead,” 


** You shall know 
[ would explain it all to you now, 


” 


she cried. 





more was gone ; 


he said. 
% * * * * 
Five-and-twenty years after that day when he looked 
for the last time, as he believed, on the fair, false face of 
Alice Farley, Rodney Dane and his son were sitting in 
the private parlor of Dr. Graham’s Asylum for the In- 
sane. Dr. Graham had been Dane’s schoolmate ; Dane 
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had come to visit Dr. Graham, bringing with him the 
young man who bore his name and had a face so like his 
own that he was often startled at the likeness. It almost 
seemed as if he saw himself living life over again. 

*‘T never saw a more striking resemblance,” Dr. Gra- 
ham said. ‘‘ Looking at him, I see you as you were at 
his age, and it seems as if you had kept your youth, 
while I have grown old.” 

By-and-by, when the young man had left them, the 


two gray-haired men talked about the happenings of the | 


years since they had seen each other. 





| brother. 


‘The last time I saw you, you will remember, was | 
when you were on your way to some country place near | 


Boston,” Dr. Graham said. ‘From what you said to 


me, I inferred that you expected to win a wife while | 


there. Did you do so ?” 

Rodney Dane’s face paled at the question. Five-and- 
twenty years had not healed the wound that Alice Far- 
ley’s supposed falseness had left in his lIfeart. For, al- 
though he had tried to forget her, or, at least, to kill the 
love he had felt for her, he had never been able to do so. 
There had never been a day that he had not seen her as 
he saw her that last time, with the anguish of a breaking 
heart in her face. That look haunted him at night. It 
came to him like the ghost of something he had mur- 
dered. Though he told himself that she was false, and 
deserved no pity from him, he could not think of her 
without a strange thrill of regret and sorrow. For, you 
see, he had loved her as a man can love but once, 

**No,” he answered, with a sigh, ‘‘I did not win the 
woman I told you of; or, rather, I won her and T lost 


her. You knew the woman I married—Margaret Worth — } 


I think.” 

‘*Yes, I knew her well,” Dr. Graham replied. 
to think she cared more for you than she did for any one 
else, but I never thought you would marry her.” 

‘Things seldom happen as we think they are going 
to,” Rodney Dane said, With a sigh. ‘‘ Yes, I married 
Margaret Worth, and she was a faithful wife to me for 
many years. She, at least, was true,” he added, while 


the memory of one who was false was stirring in his | 


heart. He wondered if she was living or dead. For 
five-and-twenty years she had been dead to the world 
he lived in, but the grass of the grave might not be 
growing over her yet. 

When young Rodney Dane joined them, after his walk 
through the grounds, Dr. Graham proposed that they 
should visit the Asylum. 

‘‘T have some strange cases under my charge,” he said, 
as they entered the wards. ‘There is one,” pointing 
to a woman who was standing at a window, looking out 


as if she hoped to see some one she had long been look- | 


ing for, but who never came. Her face was hidden from 
them, but the snow-white hair that fell upon her neck 
told that she was no longer young. 

“She has been here nearly fifteen years,” Dr. Graham 
said. ‘* Her story, told me by her brother, who put her 
in my charge just before his death, is like a leaf from ro- 
mance. This brother, years and years ago, was suspected 
of having committed a terrible crime, His father be- 
lieved him guilty, and to save his life he fled from the 
home of his boyhood. Only one person had believed his 
story of innocence, and that person was his sister. For 
five years he wandered about the world, an outcast. Then 
the longing came over him to visit his old home again. 
He went. back to it as a stranger, daring to make his 
identity known only to his sister, who had never lost her 
belief in his innocence. She met her brother secretly ; 
but it seems that her lover witnessed their last meeting, 





| 


| was full of the unutterable pathos of the dead years. 
“*T used | 


| 


| 





and believing that she was false, he left herin anger. She 
dared not tell him the truth, fearing that her father, who 
was a stern, unforgiving man, would set the officers of 
the law on the fugitive’s track. In some manner, her 
father found out the truth, after all, and he was furious 
with wrath because she had disobeyed his command that 
she should never see her brother again. She was strong 
in her belief in that brother’s innocence, and dared to 
say so. Then the old man, in his bitter, cruel wrath, 
drove her from home, and she sought refuge with her 
Her trouble brought on a long illness. When 
bodily health came back, her mind was a wreck. Her 
brother kept her with him until he knew that he had not 
long to live. Then he put her in my charge, and she has 
been here ever since ; and probably will still remain here, 
as her father died long ago, and she has no relatives. 
Since her brother died, I have been told that his innno- 
cence has been fully established by the confession of the 
guilty party. She seldom speaks to anybody, but is 
always watching and waiting for some one.” 

Rodney Dane’s face had grown very pale as he list- 
ened to his old friend’s story. Was it the story of the 
woman he loved that was being told him? Something 
assured him that it was. 

The woman at the window turned suddenly, and faced 
them. So, after five-and-twenty years, Rodney Dane and 
Alice Farley met again. 

A great cry, that had the sound of a sob in it, broke 
from the woman’s lips. She sprang forward with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Oh ! Rodney, Rodney, I have been waiting for this 
time so long, so long !” she cried, and her poor pale face 
“cc I 
was not false to you, Rodney. Believe me !— oh! be- 
lieve me!” 

But her hands were not reached out to the Rodney 
Dane who had been her lover. Instead, she stood before 
his son, and to him her passionate plea was uttered. 

** Alice,” the Rodney of her past said, gently, ‘‘I am 
the man you mean. This man whom you mistake for me 
is my son. Have I changed so that you do not know 
me ?” 

‘*No, I do not know you,” she said, looking at him as 
one might look at an utter stranger. ‘‘I never knew you. 
But you, Rodney—you have not grown a day older, it 
seems to me, than you were when I saw you last ; while I 
—I have grown to be an old, old woman.” 

Young Rodney Dane looked from one to the other iy 
perplexity. i 

** Alice,” his father said, hoping to make the truth 
clear to her bewildered brain, ‘‘ you are mistaken, This 
is another Rodney Dane. I am the one you knew.” 

‘*Why do you tell me that ?” she cried. ‘‘ I know bet- 
ter. Youareanold man, This is the Rodney I knew,” 
turning to the young man again. ‘‘Oh, Rodney, the man 
you saw.me with was not my lover, but my brother, and 
I would have told you the truth, if you had trusted me a 
little. But you would not, and my heart broke when you 
left me, thinking I was false. Do you remember, Rod. 
ney, you said you prayed God you might never see my 
face again ? But J prayed we might meet some time be- 
fore I died, that I might tell you that I was true to you ; 
and my prayer, not yours, has been answered. I could 
not die until I had told you the truth. Oh, Rodney, tell 


me that at last you believe me, and let me die in peace.” 
Rodney Dane signified to his son to give her the assur- 
ance she desired. 
‘TI believe you,” the young man said, with a strange 
To his father it seemed, 


feeling of being some one else. 
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as he listened to the words addressed to another that 
were meant for him, as if he had died years ago, and this 
young man was the ghost of his former self. 

‘*He believes me, and tells me so!’ she cried, and 
her face was full of unutterable gladness. ‘‘I can die 
now.” 

She wavered like a reed in the wind, and would have 
fallen down if her old lover had not sprung forward and 
caught her. 

‘*The end’s here,” she whispered, her eyes on the 
young man’s face—a look full of love that had outlived 
the sorrowful years. ‘Tell me again that you believe 
me, and kiss me once — just once, Rodney —to seal the 
peace between us.” 

Young Rodney Dane felt moved by something outside 
of himself. A great wave of tenderness for the woman 
who was lying in his father’s arms swept over him. It 








was as if he became, for the time being, the man who 
loved her. He drew her to his breast and kissed her, and 
the man whose heart was mightily stirred by the love of 
long ago was obliged to see the kiss he longed to give, 
given by another. 

**Good-by,” she said, faintly, a great light coming into 
her face and making it radiant. ‘‘ Sometime —some- 
time——”’ 

Yes ; sometime, somewhere, poor, weary heart, the 
tangled threads of fate will be straightened out, and 
then 

There was a little flutter of the hands, one last look of 
love that could never die, and the woman Rodney Dane 
loved was dead, in the arms of another. And it seemed 
to him that this was his punishment for his lack of faith 
in her, years ago, and a great sense of loss came over him 
as he looked through tears upon the face of the dead. 








SHARK AND TARPON TAKING BAIT. 


THE SILVER KING, , 


By ALVAN S, SOUTHWORTH. 


Aquatic sport! What is it? To catch the salmon, to 
shoot this prince of the piscatorial world on the Colum- 
bia River, to net the shad, to bait the bluefish, to fly the 
trout, and to harpoon the monsters of the great sea—do 
these now engage the attention of men not bent on dainty 
pastime ? 

Hardly. 

A new fishing world has been discovered. It is on the 
east and west coasts of Florida; and the attraction is 
the tarpon—not yet classified among sportsmen or tech- 
nicians. In the language of the enthusiast, ‘‘He who 
indulges in tarpon-fishing will never again go to those 
tame old-timers of the past. It spoils the true sports- 
man for every other kind of hardy diversion by land 
or sea, with gun or reel.” These were the words of a 





gentleman well known in New York, who has spent many 
seasons in Florida, and is recognized as one of the most 
expert anglers on either coast of that peninsula. ‘‘ More- 
over,” he added, in the course of a long conversation with 
me, “this tarpon-fishing is bound to become the great 
fud of the piscatorial world. Already but three years 
old—as practiced with rod and reel—it has enlisted the 
skillful endeavors of the tried sportsmen of this coun- 
try who have heard of the marvelous fascinations of the 
dangerous but exciting pastime ; and when it gets fully 
before the public, you will find Florida waters swarming 
with those in pursuit of this monster fish, which, by the 
way, I think may be taken as king of the Herring family.” 

The tarpon, otherwise the silver king, is of the genus 
Megalops, belonging to the family Clupeide, and, among 
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other features, is characterized by a compressed, oblong 
body. It is uniform in structure, and as beautiful a 
specimen of the fish as ever navigated the ocean. While 
varying in size and weight, it is usually between 5 and 6 
feet in length, and from 90 to 190 pounds on the scale. 
Its general appearance, at a glance—side view—is that of 
a huge bluefish, ifs lines being bold yet undulating and 
graceful, the build indicating great power, generous nu- 
trition, symmetry in form, armed, as the tarpon is, with 
fins of ample size and sweep, which render it so formid- 
able in making a fight for liberty. The exposed surface is 
covered with a multitude of fine scales of a bright, silvery 
hue, and they are generally about two inches in diameter. 
They make beautiful specimens, and look as if they had 
been dipped in silver and burnished to a high polish. 
From this argentiferous feature of the tarpon comes the 
more expressive designation, ‘‘ silver king.” When the 
scales are removed, it is found that the silvered portion 
is about one-fifth of the whole, and this, of course, is 
that part which is exposed to the action of the water. 
The remaining four-fifths is a very hard, bony, trans- 
parent substance, very beautiful and shell-like in struc- 
ture, whiter than polished ivory, slightly flexible, and 
resembling nothing known in the animal kingdom. A 





close examination of these scales readily accounts for the | 
failure of fishermen heretofore in all their endeavors to 


shoot the tarpon when jumping in the air. A rifle-ball 
will strike the scale and immediately be deflected, failing 
to penetrate the body. One very peculiar feature of the 
silver king is that it is armed on the back with an osseous 
bayonet, about nine inches long, pointed upward and 
toward the tail. Whether this weapon—for such it surely 
must be—is for attack or defense, no one, as yet, seems 
able to determine. 


The tarpon’s home is in the Floridian waters, and par- 


ticularly on the Gulf shore, and is, with a single excep- 
tion, unknown in higher latitudes. This was when one 
of the tribe wandered northward, as tropical fish will 
sometimes do, and found himself in the Long Island 
Sound. He ran into a net, and while in this captivity 
raised such a commotion in the water that the profes- 
sional fishermen were as much interested as amazed. 
When he was finally laid out on the turf, they were non- 
plussed ; not one of them knew the genus at all. Yet, 
according to some authorities, this is not the only in- 
stance the tarpon has been known to pay this vicinity a 
visit. On the coastline of Florida the tarpons haunt the 
shallow bays and creeks and bayous inside the bars and 
keys. These waters they enter by the. passes from, the 
outer Gulf. They browse about in the shallows for food, 
and having big frames, they are always hungry and do 
not forget their dict. 

Among tarpon-fishing experts alone is one able to ob- 
tain a thorough and intelligent idea of the delightful 
sport practiced by so many prominent men in the Florida 
waters: therefore I have, in the preparation of these pages, 
consulted many of practical experience, both orally and 
otherwise, and have found them all highly enthusiastic 
about the silver king and the methods of his capture. 
Said ‘‘Ben Bent ” (Frank S. Pinckney), on this subject : 
“The hardened cynic might describe tarpon-fishing as 
sitting all day in a Turkish bath watching ao string, for, 
indeed, that is often enough just what it amounts to. 





The tarpon is a grand and lordly fish, but he is withal | 


sly—devilish sly—and as dainty as a missin love. His 
mouth is a hand’s breadth abaft and atop of his lower 


jaw, so that he has to stand on his head to feed in com- | 


fort. He never gulps his food, like the plebeian shark, 
but he rolls each sweet morsel around his leathery jaws ; 


and if a hint of danger is conveyed to his senses thereby, 
he can rival an Irish landlord in the promptnees of evic- 
tion.” 

Now as to the modus operandi of the fisherman, as he 
has learned his art up to date—that is, the average lesson 
taught by the united experiences of such men as ‘‘ Ben 
Bent,” Mr. Thomas B. Asten, Mr. W. H. Wood, Senator 
Quay, of Pennsylvania, Hugh O’Neill, John G. Heck- 
sher, and many others. The boat to accommodate the 
fisherman should not be too large—in fact, if possible, it 
should be of special structure ; but these are not to be 
found on the Florida coast, so you must take the best 
you can find. The craft should have all the stability 
possible, for you cannot tell when the silver king will 
determine upon testing its seaworthiness by some very 
cunning and active movements in your vicinity—whcether 
in the water or the air. It has been found that the most 
approved craft for the purpose should be fitted with a 
sail—a sprit-sail, with a mast that can be unshipped and 
stowed away underneath the thwarts while fishing ; but 
in default of such a well-rigged boat, any good ordinary 
rowboat, managed by competent hands, will answer the 
purpose. Thus prepared, we set out for the fishing- 
grounds off Charlotte Harbor, on the Gulf coast of the 
peninsula, and an anchorage is fixed—according to the 
best judgment of the angler—in water of a depth of from 
six feet upward. It must here be remembered that the 
tarpon has no stationary feeding-grounds, although he 
can always be found in the same general locality, shifting 
his quarters according to whim only known to himself. 
Hence the beginner in this sport will do well to go where 
he sees the greatest number of anglers. A favorable spot 
on the coast is a sort of pool formed by a semi-circular 
arrangement of natural oyster-beds, into which the tide- 
currents from several between-island channels empty. 
About such a bottom the boats gather, giving each other 
sufficient seaway so as not to interfere with the playing of 
the tarpon when he has taken the bait. The sportsmen, 
however, keep near enough to pass gibes, jeers and bad- 
inage over the haphazard results that attend the cast of 
the bait. But courtesy exists, nevertheless, in this excit- 
ing sport, for it is a rule that is unfailingly observed, 
that when a tarpon is hooked by any one in a boat, every 
other line in that boat is instantly pulled up, and that 
every other boat likely to be an impediment on the water 
to the movements of the fish shall immediately weigh 
anchor and proceed to some other part of the grounds. 

Usage has brought the apparatus to a very fine point 
of perfection, and it is now manufactured by nearly all 
the tackle specialists of New York. It consists of rod, 
reel, line, snood, hook and gaff. Now, as to the rod, there 
is still some diversity of opinion as to which ‘‘ make” 
has attained the highest degree of utility. Mr. ‘‘ Ben 

sent,”’ on this subject, says : ‘* I have heard the pros and 


cons, and examined many rods, and I incline to the. 


opinion that for beauty, fine proportion, strength and, 
endurance, the Noyo-wood rod used by Mr. J. G. Heck- 
sher in ,the capture of his 184-pound champion fish is 
the most perfectly adapted to its purpose of any I have 
seen ; but that, 1f handled with the same judgment, skill, 
coolness and good fortune, Mr. Hecksher might have 
boated his prize with any one of a dozen plain bamboo 
single-point rods used by many of the first anglers there. 
From 6} to 7} feet is admitted to be the limit in the mat- 
ter of length, and considerable stiffness toward the tip 
is demanded, for the purpose of casting the heavy baits 
used—which are often } pound in weight—from 100 to 
150 feet in the casting, as may be deemed best. This 
cast is more trying to the rod than the landing of the 
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fish when hooked. Three-jointed rods are not desirable— 
a handle-joint, about 24 feet long, with an evenly tapered 
tip-joint fitted to it, being most approved by the author- 
ities.” 

The line used by tarpon-anglers is a more important 
consideration than would at first appear, and its seeming 
slenderness and apparent low tensile strength may well 
mystify the popular reader. The line employed is the 
ordinary standard linen line, Nos. 15 to 21. The No. 15 
is found to contain, ordinarily, eighteen linen threads ; 
the No. 18, twenty-one threads, and so on; and some 
confusion results by confounding the number of the line 
with the number of threads. It is laid down that ‘ the 
importance of having a perfect line, without flaw from 
one end to the other, can hardly be appreciated by any 
but tarpon-fishermen.”’ 

It is not too much to add that all fishing-tackle in- 
tended for use with species like the bass, the salmon and 
the tarpon should receive maximum tests before they are 
offered for sale. Dealers can afford to do this, because 
it costs a man, all included, about $300 and a month’s 
time to have even a fair chance to kill a tarpon. If, 
after all this outlay and time, a sportsman has his chance, 
but is compelled to see the monster escape him through 
any defect in his apparatus, he is apt, as Hood says, to 
use high words which mean low language. Fishermen 
in the Florida waters are very wroth when they lose a 
tarpon in this way; for there are so many methods by 
which the fish will escape without any trouble with the 
tackle, that the angler may spend a season and not make 
a single catch. The parting of lines at a flaw are very 
common occurrences at Charlotte Harbor, and very many 
irritating instances of this could be cited. Strong men 
have been known to weep at the mishap. Moreover, all 
the testimony seems to point to the conclusion that when 
once man or woman gets the tarpon-mania, a defeat, after 
hours in fighting a fish, occasions more poignant grief 
than that felt by the general who loses a pitched battle. 

The snood is a connection between the hook and the 
line, and is designed to prevent shark from snapping 
the line—which they would do inevitably if it.were not for 
this attachment—and likewise, also, a protection against 
the tarpon’s jaws. It should be about three feet long, 
either of chain, wire, or soft-laid braided cotton line, as 
the fisherman may choose. ‘‘Floss silk, or a combina- 
tion of this with cotton strands laid in a loose twist or 
braid, is thought by many to be the coming snood, al- 
though as yet it has not come into use,” says an author- 
ity. But there are two objections urged to the chain : it 
costs too much, to begin with, and it endangers the rest 
of the tackle. A single defective link renders it worthless. 
The ideal snood must be proof against the ‘‘ saw-plate” 
of a tarpon, and should part at the touch of a shark's 
tooth. It is also contended by experts that piano-wire 
is good in a way ; but if it be caught in a sharp turn about 
the huge gill-covers of a tarpon, it would break short 
off. Soft-laid cotton line, about the diameter of a lead- 
pencil, is about as reliable as anything for the desired 
fish. 

The hook should be of the proper size (as shown in 
the illustration) and strength, but it need not necessarily 
be of any fixed form, and may suit the whim of the fish- 
erman. He should always remember, however, that it 
is designed to hook the fish in the gullet, and not in the 
mouth; and then it should have a sharp point, if not 
much barb. The hook is attached to the sncod by fine 
copper wire or linen line shellacked. 

One of the most important parts of the fisherman’s outfit 
is the gaff-iron, which should be made of finely tempered 





steel, five or six inches in semi-circular diameter, and of 
a power to lift a dead weight of 50) pounds. Many gafi- 
hooks are simply lashed to the staff, while others are 
furnished with a rivet-holed socket, and tapered to a fiue, 
keen point. The handle must be not less than two inches 
in diameter, and five feet long, having a hole at the end 
through which a lanyard may be run, if desired. Such 
a gaff-hook may be called the ideal one. 

Next in importance is the reel, and this is the most 
delicate and intricate machinery connected with tarpon. 
fishing ; and about this important feature (for it touches 
the very core of the sport) I wish to give some sound ad- 


| vice from Mr. Pinckney, of the American Angler: ‘ Above 


| 





all things you must have a good reel, and in this particu- 
lar you are most at the mercy of chance and your tackle- 
maker. It is foolish to haggle about a few dollars as to 
the price of a good reel, and yet a good one costing four- 
teen or sixteen dollars is far safer than a defective one at 
forty-five to sixty-five dollars. Down in Florida I have 
seen as mild a mannered Philadelphian as ever scuttled a 
ship or shaved a note, with all the intricate compound 
parts of his reel spread out before him on the hotel-table, 
while he was trying to find out why the blamed thing 
didn’t work, and mixing up his ‘ thees and thous’ with 
words of condemnation of the world-renowned maker of 
that expensive toy that would have gravely suggested to 
the latter the utter impropriety of his having ever been 
born. Quite right he was, too, for it is little short of 
criminal to make a bad reel. The principal objection to 
the majority of reels is that the cross- bar into which 
the thumb-handle is inserted is commonly made of too 
soft metal. In the excitement of the contest with the 
tarpon very unnecessary force is, at times, thoughtlessly 
used, and as the leverage at this point is enormous, the 
metal should be of the most unyielding strength. I have 
seen several fine reels come to grief from this defect. 
Six hundred feet of line is supposed to be contained in 
one of these reels, but I am led to believe from expe- 
rience that it is better to shorten by 100 feet, and thus 
avoid the chance of clogging, particularly as a leather is 
sewed on one of the stanchions in place of, or as a help 
to, thumbstalls. These latter should always be knotted 
or crotched. There is a fable about an angler who had 
600 feet so nearly run off his reel that he could see the 
spindle gleam in the sunlight, but the old-stagers smile 
when they hear such a yarn as this.” 

A very necessary preliminary proceeding before mak- 
ing the cast-on the fishing-roads is the testing of your 
tackle, and that you should do yourself. The rule laid 
down is to try your level best to break it with all your 
strength, exerted strictly in the manner usual in playing 
a fish. Should it fail to pass triumphantty through such 
an ordeal, then it is valueless in the great sport of tar- 
pon-fishing. Fishermen of varied experiences in Florida 
waters have found that < good practical test is this : 

When you have put your rod together, run the line 
through the guides and make it fast to the loop of the 
snood, or chain ; make the hook fast to some firm object, 
such as a post or tree-trunk. Then step backward till 
some half or two-thirds of your line has run off the reel ; 
next ‘plant yourself firmly, and thus gradually bring full 
pressure to bear on your line, holding the rod in both 
hands over the left shoulder, and “‘ giving the butt” just 
as you would in fighting the tarpon; then gradually in- 
crease the strain by swaying back on the rod without 
jerking, but to the full extent of your strength. If any- 
thing gives way it ought to be your rod, and, in any event, 
should there be a breakage anywhere, under this test 
fairly applied as described, it may be assumed that this 
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particular tackle was not adapted to your strength, and | sharp attack whenever called upon by the angler at the 
it would have been a certainty that yon would have lost | other end of the rod. 

a tarpon if you had succeeded in hooking one. The best | Tarpon-fishing is a sport which seems destined to at- 
and most experienced anglers go through this routine | tract the great and enthusiastic anglers of the world, who 
every morning before entering their boats. 

The preparations to fight the silver king along our 
beautiful Florida coastline have thus been quite fully 
and mathematically set forth, because unless adequately 
equipped in this respect your efforts will be fruitless, 
you will suffer any amount of personal chagrin and pub- 
lic humiliation, and become the butt and guy of those 
operating in the adjacent waters. To hook a tarpon and 
bring him to boat are quite different things. The former 
is the ordinary transaction, the latter the rare exception ; 
and when the fish, either by keen intuition of the danger 
ahead after she has caught the bait, or from a sense of 
‘*give me liberty or give me death,’ begins a powerful 
and strategic fight for freedom, she shows actual intel- 
lect, ruse, sudden dexterity, and an audacious series of 
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assault, all seemingly, in the first instance, directed to 3 
the destruction of the tackle by which sho has been lured ; 
from her independence. But one feature of tarpon-fish- (: 
ing has remained without change since Floridian waters {! 


began to swarm with Northern anglers; that is, baiting 
the hook. All fishermen, up to this writing, have em- 
ployed the mullet alone ; and the method of fixing it to 3 

the hook is followed according to the whim of the mo- 
ment or the fancy of the individual, although it must be : 
proclaimed that a fuller experience may determine this 
point to be a detail of no ordinary importance. The two 
kinds of bait now in use are what is known as the ‘long 
bait” and ‘‘chunk.”’ The first consists of the entire side 
of a mullet, cut perfectly free from the backbone, scored 
lengthwise, and placed upon the hook by passing the 
metal, and also the lower portion of the snood, once 
through the tail end, and then twice through the fleshy 
parts, reversed, so as to leave the point of the hook im- 
bedded in, and concealed by, the flesh nearly at the other 
end. Then, with fine copper wire, the tail or upper end 
of the bait is bound fast to the snood, some inches above 
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will be followed by their own coteries ; and this influx will 
form a unique feature to the aquatic life of those lati- 
tudes. Angling—let us not be too sweeping—in its most 
elevated practice, belongs to the aristocracy of sports. 
The greatest of Americans have become experts with the 
rod and reel. President Arthur was an intelligent de- 
votee, and so now, too, is President Cleveland. Horace 
Greeley had always one stereotyped lamentation, and 
that was that he had ever been too busy to go a-fishing ; 
and so it has been with others of equal fame and in- 
dustry. But the sudden rise of tarpon-fishing on the 
water- fronts of America’s Winter resort has already 
brought out anglers from the most influential walks of 
| \\\ life, and the rich who spend the colder months of the 
NWR AT NWS = Gy i MN year in the orange-groves of Ponce de Leon's land of 
\\\ : Wh milk and honey are making it a sport as fashionable and 
daring on the sea as the Meadow Brook hunt is on the 
land. And why not ? Few who go to Florida for a Win- 
ter’s residence are without abundant means, and all are 
in pursuit of health, pleasure, or gain. 
The Tarpon House at Punta Rassa is the headquarters 
of many of the best-known anglers in Florida waters. 
TARPON-SCALE. The structure itself is not in keeping with the grandeur 
of the pastime ; nevertheless its accommodations suffice 
the whippings of the hook itself. The chunk bait is cut | for those who seek its hospitable doors. The entrance to 
crosswise from the entire mullet, and the hook being | the spacious corridor dividing the house is barred by a 
forced down through the fleshy part, is brought out | huge door, hung on wheels in the usual former primitive 
through the skin in such position as to be capable of a | fashion, and this is propelled backward and forward to 
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suit the pleasure of the guest. On the interior side is 
kept the tarpon score, in just as thorough and conscien- 
tious a manner as time, weight and pedigree are kept for 
the Futurity Stakes at Sheepshead, for the perusal and 
study of racing posterity—for no man was ever prouder of 
a record in any pastime, however thrilling, than a high 
place in this record on the Florida coast. This is how it 
is done: As each tarpon is brought into camp, 
his large, white scales is detached, and upon its surface 
is written the name of the captor, the length of the 
monster of the deep, and also his weight. The scale is 
then nailed to the door, where it serves as a permanent 
record. 


one of 


there standing for the 





The follow ing are the scores g 
current year ; 
Name. } Length. Weight. 
W. H. Wood... oa wry ll. 5 ft. 6 in. 82 
ee nm 3 $ “« 8! 
R. B. Duyckiner. 20. 5 * = ae 
W. H. Wood . ¥ mm 3 * 1 * 2 
Thomas B. Asten... ‘ 24. 5 11 - oe 
Thomas J, Falls. ” 3. 5* wk * 102 
R. B. Duyckiner - ee Se 5 ¢ «698k * 
aa February 3 ) 5 79 
W. H. Wood..... 6 ) 5 ‘ 7D 
Thomas J. Falls. * oh 6 - “ee 
R. B. Duyckiner. ; a 6” > ae 
H. Tweddle . ms ~~ @* 6 133 
W. E. Thorne.. 20. 6 9 * 145 
W. H. Wood : sa 22. 6 113 
T. J. Falls ; 27. G6 121 
W. H. Wood ae _ qs 69 
Thomas E. Tripler... ; 28. 5 6 ‘ 80 
P, Cunningham.. March 1, 5 ‘ 19 * 110 
C. A. Grymes.. ‘ 1. ¢6* 3 118 
W. H. Wood.... ; a 6G CU 5 “« 143 
T. J. Falls re - . @* ) * 152 
: a» »” 2 4 S4 
O. A. Mygatt....... : : §* $ * 
Fe eee ; 6. 5 “ § * FW 
T. B. Asten........ ‘ 8 5“ 1g © 109 
W. H. Wood..... 2 i i. 3 + § “* 89 
G. BR, Bare... «060. - Lomo iy“ 110 
W. H. Wood.... ee a 3* 5g = 98 
O. A. Mygatt.. ; - . 2 . **. oe 
C. A. Grymes.... « 9 6% Bis “ yoIg« 
eS ae “s 9. about 75 ad 
fe ie ee . = 2 in, 1281g 
eS | 3 am <¢°* :  * = * 
A ae : » » &*  * “oe 
W. H. Wood.... . wd 14. 6 “ 103“ 
se a ~~ =" 1 ' ie = 
“ “é 19, 4 “ 3 “e 49 “ 
ey SEOs vnkis esas as 2.5" 7 * op 
H. Tweddle....... 23. 6 1 - en: 2% 
fs oS” - ua §* ! - 3 
Walter Man....... ' a 3 , * Wi 
Oe ‘ a Ti 3 67 * 
i | as 27. 133“ 
a ere ; 29, all) 
T. J. Falls..... : ss 31. 12) 


Later than the above score (April 5th), Mr. W. H. 
Wood, by profession a civil engineer, who hooked and 
captured the first tarpon ever hauled in with the rod and 
reel, and who is considered the first of living authorities 
on this subject, caught three on that date and six on the 
following day, making a total of nine in two days’ fish- 
ing,not one of which weighed less than 100 pounds. They 
were caught at Pine Island. How is that ?—over half a 
ton of fish in two days’ sport with rod and reel ! 

But to United States Senator Matthew Quay must 
be awarded the title, Champion Angler of the World, 


reel — a tarpon weighing 187} pounds and measuring 7 
feet 1 inch in length. He apprised Senator Vest, of Mis- 
souri, of his catch, in a letter written on the glossy sur- 
fac> of the tarpon-scales. In this communication he 
turned out to be a descriptive writer of graphic power. 
It took the Pennsylvanian over three hours to land his 
game in the boat. The next to take the laurels for great 
size and weight was Mr. John G. Hecksher, of this city, 
well known as a member of the Jockey Club and other 
fashionable social and sporting organizations. It weighed 
184 pounds, and, as prepared by the taxidermist, was ex- 
hibited at the St. James Hotel, in this city. And here are 
some scores in detail during 1888 : 


Harry M. Kreamer, 1 tarpon (rod and reel, 15-thread 
west side of Pine Island; wind, 8. W.; 
1 six times, was gaffed and landed in boat in three minutes; 
jumped out, was played seven minutes more, and jumped six 
times more; total time of capture, ten minutes, 

April |st,—Frank H. Ellis, 1 tarpon (rod and reel); 118 Ibs.; 
time, fo three minutes; west side Pine Island. 

April 2d.- Nathaniel C. Nash, Boston, 1 tarpon (rod and reel, 
15-thread line weight, 81 Ibs.; length, 5 ft. 41¢ in.; cireumfer- 
ence, 3Lin.; jumped seven times; played twenty minutes; wind, 


ipr ] . 
line); 91 lbs.; 5 ft. 11 in.; 





| W.S. W.; tide, one-third flood; taken at Mouth Creek, west side 
| Pine Island. 


i} mated wei 





| or Arabic in Mecea. 
| either, in the controversial confabs 
| 


with perhaps a qualification as to sporting law. In | 
April the distinguished Chairman of the Republican Na- | 


tional Committee captured with a hand-line—not rod and 


April 2d.—J. VY. Lewis, 1 tarpon (rod and reel, 12-thread line); 
weight, 64!7 lbs.; jumped eight times ; played thirty-three minutes; 
caught at Wayson Key, Charlotte Harbor. 

April 3d.—Caught with same tackle, 1 tarpon; weight, 120 Ibs. ; 
length, 6 ft. lin.; depth, 15 in.; jumped five times, This fish was 


| played by Mr. Lewis three hours and five minutes, when he, being 


exhausted, handed the rod to Captain W. P. Randall, U.S.N., who 
played him one hour and five minutes, making a total time of four 
hours and ten minutes before fish could be brought to gaff. <Ae- 
cording to all accounts the fish was played strongly all the time. 
It is estimated this fish towed heavy rowboat with two men in it 
over five miles, 

But to show that in angling for the tarpon you do not 
always capture the beautiful silver king, I append these 
two scores which present quite different varieties, as it 
often happens: 

N. C. Nash, Boston, 1 shark; length, 7 ft.; 


tht, 175 to 299 lbs. ; 


Mare Sist. esti- 
time, thirty-two minutes; (rod and 
reel). 

March 31sl.—J. W. Bonbright,. Philadelphia, caught in Mata- 
lacha Pass (rod and reel, 15-thread line), 1 sarofish; 1414 ft. long; 
3°4 ft. weighed over 500 Ibs., saw being 4 ft. Tin. long. 
The fish was played on rod over five hours, and was ultimately 
killed and hauled into boat by means of a small harpoon, 


Across ; 


Now let us glance at this day’s fishing in March last, at 
St. James City, and its results, as practiced by an en- 
thusiastic gentleman of this city. He was up with the 
lark —that is, six o’clock—on the morning of Monday, the 
5th of March last, and his tarpon party, ten in number, 
took their fishermen’s breakfast at the San Carlos Hotel, 
consisting, as this meal usually does, of fruit, cold meat, 
cold bread, and a cup of coffee, with tarpon talk for con- 
diments, cheese and a pousse café. This intellectual part 
of the feast is apt to be of a very warm temperature, and, 
of course, each candidate for the honors of the day knows 
it all. Even the youngsters in pinafores, the ancient 
dames at the table and in the drawing-room, the brides 
and the expectant brides, are indeed wild on this subject, 
and ‘‘ tarpon talk ” at Charlotte Harbor and all along the 
coast is as much a distinct language as Greek in Athens 
And all does not run smoothly, 
There are gentle 
reminders of a want of knowledge on the part of one 
spokesman, and of want of veracity on the part of another ; 
and thus it sometimes happens that there is a class of 
vocabularies ending often in enmities likely to be eternal 
in their duration. No man, woman or child in those 
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latitudes likes to be told that he, she or it cannot cap- 
ture a tarpon. Assail one’s personal honor, appearance 
or intelligence, and you may be excused, but be very 
cautious when you talk the tarpon patois about your as- 
sertions, innuendoes or intimations. And, by the way, 
long after your return to your Northern home, the fever 
is still burning at white-heat, and many a domestic con- 
flict has followed any indiscreet reference to over-enthu- 
siasm, or ‘‘ tarpon madness,” as wearied women are some- 
times apt to hurl at their husbands. 

Well, the breakfast is of short duration, for everybody 
is in a hurry this morning. The day promises well—one 
of those soft, salubrious, ever-inspiriting days that dawn 
on the sunlit waters of the Gulf. It has been decidedly 
cool, too, for several days, and some of the old boatmen, 
who ought to be authorities, have been promising great 
sport for the first fine day. What, therefore, do we find ? 
The thermometer is between 65° and 70° at 6 a.m., and 
the tide and wind are all we wish for. In half an hour, 
perhaps, our ten boats, each containing a fisherman, 
boatman and lunch-basket, are er route for Matalacha 
Bay, some two and a half miles distant from the dock 
at St. James City. This particular place has suddenly 
come into prominence, for the twofold reason that tar- 
pon have been captured there two days in succession, 
and next because it was before an undiscovered country 
where the wily fish have not been hunted to death—for, 
after all, this monster is of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, and when he finds out the joke at the surface of 
the water, he can be as wary as a fox before the hounds. 

Arriving at the bay about seven o’clock, three boats of 
our party cast anchor about the same time, and three baits 
are soon cast. Scarcely do we settle down, being yet in 
the act of lighting our morning pipe for a long pull at 
the mouthpiece, when slowly at first, but steadily, the 
line is drawn out. Undecided at first, while thinking it 
scarcely swift enough for a tarpon, and believing it may 
be a large channel-bass, we soon know better, for it glides 
about swiftly, with that decided tarponish movement 
which no other fish ever has, and not one of the tribe 
could imitate without a collegiate training in the higher 
branches of physics. Thirty feet of our line has run out. 
‘*Let her go, Gallagher!” remarks Mike, the boatman, 
and all is excitement, expectation—eager, breathless— 
waiting for a denouement as he pulls up the little anchor. 

Forty feet of the line are gone—fifty. And now the 
time has come. We strike the‘reel—there is a sudden 
bend of the rod, a stout pull, and out leaps the silver 
king fifteen feet in the air, literally standing on its tail 
between sky and water, its gills expanding with nervous 
force and rapidity, its eyes gleaming with determination 
and ferocity, its scales shimmering in the sunlight, and 
that great, erect, upright, muscular body seemingly sus- 
pended and transfixed without a visible support. It is 
a grand sight, the like of which was never before seen by 
any of our party, and well worth a visit to the American 
tropics to behold. It is simply a wonder! Suddenly it 
takes its dive, and starts out on a lightning run of 300 
feet. All pressure is put on him that the tackle will 
stand, but he could not be checked sooner. ‘‘ Now, 


Mike, the chance has come!” and by swift rowing we | 


soon gain on him 100 feet of line. We are beginning 
to have visions of an early fish, and are congratulating 
ourselves that he is well hooked in the gullet, and that it 
is going to be comparatively easy management to bring 
him to boat, when lo! away he goes on another tearing 
dash, a rare old run for liberty and life. Then comes 
a leap in the air—what a wonderful leap it is, that jump ! 
totally unlike the first, for this time he turns a circle in 





| 
| 


a jiffy, bows defiance,*and seeks his element again for 
another spurt beneath the sea. Then, after the splash 
and the spray glittering in the morning sun, mellowing 
the bosom of the Gulf, he is off. But ah! another wild 
leap, another salaam, from Mr. Tarpon,”and in his de- 
scent he narrowly escapes landing}in one of our boats, 
which was palpably his intent, for these pranks of offen- 
sive warfare the ‘silver king,” in all of his regal ma- 
jesty, is often wont to doin a manner dangerous to life 
and limb, What supervenes ? There is again a dash for 
liberty and 500 feet of line are gone! Then, like the abla 
tarpon he is, he gives us the slip and is gone. Such, 
fifty times in a hundred, is the experience in tarpon-fjsh- 
ing ; and it must be added, a man never feels smaller than 
when he loses his catch. 

Reeling in, what did we find ? The fish took the hook 
and eighteen inches of cotton snood with it, having cut 
the snood with his scissors, which is not an uncommon 
occurrence. So the ‘early tarpon” did not materialize 
He was too alert for the man of the rod and reel. 

When the incident just described occurred, all the 
boats of our tarpon expedition had arrived, and were 
silently at anchor, distant from each other from 800 to 
500 feet ; and they made a very pretty fleet as they dotted 
the bay in the tropical dawn, the dark pines to eastward 
forming a background with rich, green foliage, the per- 
petual bantering of the merry fishermen being quite 
sufficient to destroy any complete eye-effect, where land 
and water scape reach the transcendent! But in a mo- 
ment like this, can one marvel why Ponce de Leon—the 
Spanish adelantado, in pursuit of gold—cealled this the 
Florida, the land of ‘‘milk and honey”? His strong 
Spanish nature must have been full of Latin poetry, for 
who can take an eye-survey of even a section of the coast- 
line, with climate and sport tempering the ardent ima- 
gination, without declaring the great Gulf expanse the 
most delightful quarter of the globe ! 

One of our boats, meanwhile, had anchored on almost 
the very spot where T had hooked the tarpon, so we con- 
cluded to pre-empt fresh fishing-ground. We did not go 
far, however — only 500 feet outside the squadron, and 
close by a reef. We all waited patiently for more than 
half an hour without a ‘‘ strike”— a term very prevalent 
in those waters—when suddenly a comrade in the boat 
nearest to us began to act suspicionsly. What happened ? 

Well, as a rule, the first thing a man does when there is 
a tarpon at stake, and he feelg it, is to puil his hat down 
over his eyes, brace his feet against something solid, and 
look around to see if there is anything good and strong 
for a sudden clutch. In this case the hero of the occasion 
summoned all his nerve, and, after a few seconds, put the 
heavy alarm-drag on his reel, and then 8truck the tar- 
get dead in the bull's-eye. In other words, his aquatic 
majesty, ‘‘the silver king’’—the monarch of all waters 
he roams over, the autocrat of the tropics—has surren- 
dered to the rod and reel. He leaps heavenward, and, 
as he leaves the water behind him, it looks very much as 
if he would sail onward to Mars, and deposit himself in 
one of the seas of that mysterious planet. Of course, 
our party was a chorus of delight. But while we are 
thus indulging, out jumps another beauty, 200 yards to 
the westward, and we find a Western Hoosier struggling 
with his first tarpon. One jump! two jumps toward the 
aerial ceiling ! Always standing on his tail! Surely the 
tarpon has dignity, a sense of proper carriage, and is, 
withal, a true gentleman. While the mind is crowded 
with all sorts of thoughts about all sorts of things, pos- 
sible and impossible, a third monster rises from the deep, 
and is surging, dashing and flashing in the sunlight, 
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ting for his activity. The lucky man is a New Yorker, 
and he exhibits all of the conscious pride that becomes a 
citizen of the metropolis. Aud thus it is—three at once. 
From all of this what do we conclude ? ‘‘ There must be 
a school of them hereabouts,’’ some one in the squadron 
shouts. But while thus ruminating, we find our line 
running out at a suspiciously swift rate. Now she goes 
faster ! faster! faster ! 

** Mike, let go the anchor, and let us get down to busi- | 
ness !”’—which order is obeyed with celerity and precision. | 
Now, Mr. Tarpon—for such is the gentleman’s name— | 
whizzes off toward the South Pole. We are generous— 
we let him run for 100 feet, when we “strike,” and out 
comes the fourth member of the royal family of the trop- | 
ical seas. The whoops, the yells,the choral outcry would 
have caused a celestial mayor like Mr. Hewitt to have 
read the riot act. The remaining boats begin to scatter, | 
to give us room, while the air is blue with shouts and | 
deafening applause, And then what a scene! Four silver | 
kings, mighty monsters with hooks in their gullets, splash- | 
ing in those quiet, orderly waters. The noise of their com- | 
ing and going can be heard for miles. Well, after two | 
hours of fighting, all four of our tarpon friends were 
reeled in, “ gaffed,” landed in boat, and we went home 
rejoicing. They averaged 125 pounds. 

Finally, tarpon-fishing must be adjudged the king of 
sports and sporting, as sporting in its true signification 
exists to-day. It is a transfer of empire from land to 

rater. And how suggestive it allis! Man with his un- 
varying rapacity, with his locomotive, his telegraph-pole, 
his rifle and shotgun, has driven all of the large game 
of the continents to the great central plateaux, and there 
those great, splendid animals will not long survive. 

The buffalo in America, the elephant in Africa, the 
lion and the tiger in Asia, are almost creatures of the 
past, while Europe affords no residence for the more re- 
markable masters of the lower kingdoms. So, the rod 
and reel become triumphant, and the silver king its first 
choice. In his aqueous home he will ever fight for su- 
premacy against man and shark, and continue to dash 
high in the air as a protest against the angler’s ken and 
will ; but finally he, too, must submit to the inevitable 
doom—extinctian. 


making the blue background of the sky a splendid set- | 
| 





| rarity among them ; 





MANXLAND PEOPLE. 
By MAGISTER MONENSIS, 

Arter the Danish conquest in the beginning 
of the tenth century, the Manx seem to have 
had little communication with the Welsh, while 
with the cognate races of Ireland and the west 
of Scotland their intercourse was close and con- 
tinuous. For a lengthened period, in fact, the 
Isle of Man and the southern islands of the 
Hebrides formed one kingdom, in which were 
at times included certain districts in the east of 
Treland. Hence, the Manx language shows a 
much greater affinity for the Erse and Gaelic 
languages than for any other Celtic tongue. It 
is still spoken in the country districts, and in 
the remoter Highlands there are still individuals 
unable to speak any other ; but the Manx, though 
they love it as the old language of their country, 
and pride themselves upon knowing something 
of its phraseology, are too practical a race not to 
see that its common use would be a hindrance 
to the prosperity of their country, and it is now 
fast dying out as a spoken language. The Eng- 
lish language alone is the common speech of 
the country, and as the Manx is not taught in schools, in 
another generation it will have become extinct. In thus 
displacing the native speech, the English language has 
acquired a dialectic character among the uneducated peo 
ple ; but among the educated classes it is spoken with 


| greater purity than, probably, in any other part of the 


world, owing to the fact that while it has been acquired 


| as a foreign language, it is spoken as the ordinary lan- 


guage of the country. 

In appearance and character the native Manx resem- 
ble the Highlanders of Scotland rather than the Welsh, 
or even the Irish ; perhaps, in the latter case, from the 
greater proportion of 
the Norse element in 
their nature. They 
are not a tall race, a 
tall man being a 


but they are a broad, 
strongly built race— 
so much so, indeed, 
that it was remarked 
that a body of Manx- 
men, raised as a mili- 
tia during the wars 
with France, occupied 
more ground than an 
equal number of men 
from any other Brit- 
ish regiment. But 
small as the country 
is—only a little more 
than thirty miles from 
end to end—there is 
yet noticeable a 
marked distinction 
between the inhabit- 
ants of its two ex- 
tremities, the island 
being in this respect, 
as in others, a strange 
parallel to its greater 
neighbor to the east- 
ward. 
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In the south, the natives are dark-complexioned, with 
black hair and eyes; in the north, they are fair, with 
light, often red, hair. There are also marked differences 
in the native languages of the two districts—differences so 
great as to affect their pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, and amounting almost to dialectical peculiarities. 
So great, altogether, is the difference in appearance, in 
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possible, and even permanent, by the physical character 
of the country, which is divided into two distinct, nearly 
equal parts by a broad and difficult range of mountains 
| (the highest point being Snowfield), which crosses the 
| island from east to west. 
the island is traversed in all directions by excellent roads, 
and when the northern district is closely connected with 


Even at the present day, when 
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speech and in habits, that it is commonly easy to dis- 
tinguish between the natives of the two districts. 

We shall probably find the chief cause of these differ- 
ences between the northern and southern Manx in the 
fact that after the second Norse conquest of the island, by 
Goddard Crovan, in 1077, the country was divided by the 
conqueror between his Norse followers and the remnant 
of the conquered Manx—a division which was rendered 





the southern by a regular railway service, intercourse 
between the two is still greatly restricted, and the inhab- 
itants of the two districts have comparatively little com- 
munication and even less fellow-feeling. In the olden 
times, when roads were few and difficult, and when edu- 
cation had done nothing to smooth away local preju- 
dices, friendly communication between the two was al- 
most impossible ; and thus the island was divided inte 
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two almost hostile districts, whose inhabitants were as 
strangers and foreigners to each other. Thus it has been 
brought about that the natives of the two extremities of 
the country retain still so much of the old characteristics 
which distinguished the races when they stood arrayed 
against each other as invader and invaded. 

ut these differences may be traced much further and 
Their mental characteristics are as distinct as 
their physical. The ‘‘ Northside ” folk are a keen, shrewd 
race, strongly resembling their neighbors, the ‘* canny” 
Scots. They know their own interests, and they look 
carefully after them. This characteristic they exhibit 
even in political matters. They distinctly pledge their 
Parliamentary members to a definite course of action, 
and they hold them strictly to their pledges ; and, as 
with the Scotch members in the Imperial Parliament, 


deeper. 


when any measure affecting ‘‘ Northside ” interests comes 
under legislative northern members 
hold well together, and often by skillful trimming with 
other political parties in the country they succeed in 
carrying their point to an extent far beyond their real 
power or force in the kingdom. 

The ‘‘ Southside” folk, on the other hand, are nearer 
akin to their Irish cousins of the sonthwest—with whom, 
by the way, they hold frequent and irregular intercourse 
through their mutually engaging in the same fisheries. 
They are a quiet, easy-going people, quite content to take 
things as they come. With little energy or enterprise, 
progress is comparatively slow among them, except in 
the great town of Donglas, which, however, from its con- 
stant intercourse with England, and its large ‘ foreign” 


consideration, the 


Manx town. Political foresight or combination is almost 
unknown among them ; and if their present wants are 
supplied, or more obvious personal interests untouched, 
they rarely trouble themselves about other matters, and 
can with great difficulty be got to take any interest in the 
general concerns of the country. 

These differences of temperament characteristically 
show themselves in their habits and their occupations. 
The northerners are mainly agriculturists, and have, by 
their sound practical sense and steady, persistent labors, 
drained their marshy lands, and worked 
sandy soil into a high state of cultivation, and made it, 
as they proudly call it, ‘‘ the garden of the island.” The 
southern people are mainly fishermen, who spend three- 
fourths of their time netting the waters of the Channel 
and the southwestern coasts of Ireland for mackerel, and 
herring, and a part of the remainder in cultivating, in 
a half-hearted fashion, small patches of land attached to 
their cottages. 


their barren, 


Even in their patronymics the same localization of race 
may be traced. The surnames which are common in one 
district are exceedingly rare in the other, and inhabitants 
of each locality are almost clannishly connected by blood 
relationship, or by frequent intermarriage. As in the 
case of Cornish men, many of whom, by the way, are set- 
tled on the island as miners, certain names are peculiar 
to the native Manx. Most of the native names begin with 
a K sound (probably a contraction of Mac)—as Kissack 
(MacIsaac), Qualtrough (MacWalter), Karran, Kerruish, 
Kermode, etc. ; or with Myl—as Mylchreest, Mylcraine, 
Mylroi, etc. 


In both their sections the Manx are an orderly, law- | 


observing people ; but they are also a high-spirited race, 
proud of their ancient liberties, and resolved to maintain 
them at any cost. In older and rougher times, any at- 
tempt to interfere with their constitutional rights never 
failed to produce the most determined resistance, rising 


at times to open rebellion ; and still, though it may be 
expressed in a less violent manner, their determination 
to resist oppression and to preserve unimpaired their 
established rights is as great as ever. Of this we have 


| numerous examples in their past history, which it would 
| be interesting and instructive to consider if our space 


| would permit. 


We will just name one or two of the 
In 1825, Bishop Murray revived an obso- 
lete claim to the tithes of all green crops, and attempting 
to enforce it, was met by the people in the most deter- 
mined manner. Assembling in great crowds, they de- 
feated the small force stationed in the island, and com- 
pelled the abandonment of the obnoxious claim. 

In 1864 the English Government made an attempt to 
construct a harbor of refuge for shipping traversing the 
Irish Sea, by erecting a breakwater in Port Erin Bay, a 
beantiful inlet in the wild southwestern coast. The 
work, however, as it progressed proved to be more difli- 


most recent. 


| cult and costly than had been anticipated, and it was 


; ultimately abandoned in an unfinished condition. 


Upon 
this abortive work the English Government had expended 
a considerable sum of money (£58,000) on the security of 
the harbor dues to be charged on vessels using the har- 
bor, and these proving to be much less than had been 
expected, the English Government attempted to make 
the Insular Government repay it with interest, and in 
1870 made a formal demand for its repayment. No legal 
claim upon the island could be established, or was at- 
tempted to be established ; but, to give a coloring of right 


| to their demand, the Treasury set up the novel hypothe- 
| sis of ‘*moral”’ responsibility. This extraordinary claim, 
population, may be regarded as an English rather than a | 


which would have amounted to a payment by the island 
of £2,600 for fifty years, was energetically rejected by 


the Manx ; and though the English Government tried in 
; ; : . 
| various ways to coerce the little kingdom into an uncon- 


ditional submission, they firmly resisted, and ultimately, 
in 1879, a compromise was effected, greatly in favor of 
the island. 

Loyal and peaceable, deeply imbued with religious 
feeling, although destitute of bigotry and intolerance, 


simple in their habits, and retaining many Old World 
beliefs and superstitions long since forgotten in other 


parts of the kingdom, the Manx are an interesting peo- 
ple. One of those few fragmentary nationalities still 
found scattered over Europe, with distinct national pecu- 
liarities, and possessing a constitution and a history as 
old and as instructive as those of the greater kingdom 
of which they now form a part, they and their country 


| offer an ample and instructive field for investigation. 


| not the name of a man, but an addition to it. 


OUR SURNAMES. 
By W. J. Bomrorp, M.A 
THe meaning of the word ‘‘ surname” implies that it is 


Our actual 


| names are only the Christian names, and surnames have 


| distinguish the increasing numbers of individuals. 


sprung up in consequence of the inadequacy of these to 
It is 


| very interesting and instructive to trace these surnames 


back to their sources, for in the pursuit a strong light is 


| thrown on many old customs and forgotten usages of 
| the past. 


Perhaps the simplest and most direct growth of sur- 


| names arose from the practice of adding the father’s name 


| to that of the person described. 


Thus Roger might be 
distinguished from other Rogers by the addition ‘ Will's 
son.” The Norman equivalent for son was ‘‘ fitz” (fils) ; 


accordingly such names as Fitz Gerald, Fitz Patrick, are 
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found ; while from the Welsh ‘‘ap,” also meaning son, 
have descended Pugh —Ap Hugh ; Bevan— Ap Evan ; 
Pritchard—Ap Richard, and many others. The Saxon 
method of adding ‘“‘son” is represented in countless 
numbers of names; another favorite and simple form 
being the plain ending ‘‘s””— the possessive case, Peter- 
son and Peters thus both indicate a son or descendant of 
Peter. It will not be amiss to give a few of the less ob- 
vious instances; but one or two rules affecting them 
ought first to be mentioned. These briefly are, that there 
was a tendency to produte from each Christian name a 
shortened form consisting of one syllable, and that forms 


,80 gained were frequently lengthened again by the ad- 
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dition of terminations, such as ‘‘ kin,” ‘ 
*‘ cock,” etc. 

With this preface it will be at once seen that, among 
other more obvious names, Daws, Dawson, Dawkins 
spring from David ; Watts, Watson, Watkins, from Wal- 
ter; Huggins, Hutchins, Hewetson, from Hugh ; Tibbs, 
Tubbs, Tibbits, Tebbott, Tipkins, Tipson, ete., from Tib, 
the short form of Theobald ; Lawson, Laycock, Larkins, 
from Lawrence ; Higgs, Higgins, Hitchins, from Hick, 
the short for Isaac ; Ellis, Elliott, Elkins, Eleock, Ellison, 
Allison, etc., from Elias ; Pearson, Perkins, Parrots, from 
Piers, the short for Peter; aud Batty, Bates, Batkins, 
Badcock, from Bat, the short for Bartholomew; Richard- 
son, Richards, Dixon, Dix, from Richard ; Williamson, 
Williams, Wilson, Wills, Bilson, all from William ; Hen- 
drickson, Hendricks, Harrison, Harris, Herries, Hals, 
from Henry. To this class belong likewise the follow- 
ing well-known names: Gibbon, the historian, takes his 
vame from some ancient Gilbert shortened into Gib ; and 
all our Gilbertsons, Gibsons, Gilpins, etc., are descended 
from ancestors all similarly named. Addison, again, is 
formed from Adam ; as are also Adkins, Atkins, Adcock, 
and Acock. ‘Tennyson can only be formed from Dennis. 
One extinct Christian name, but surviving as a surname, 
deserves mention. Hamon, has given rise to our Ham- 
monds, Hammets, etc., and in a lengthened form distin- 
guishes one of the profoundest characters of imaginative 
literature —Hamlet. 

We now come to the class of surnames which added a 
distinction to the name by the mention of a place. Among 
nobles meeting at court some such distinction would be 
the most natural way of distinguishing men assembling 
from various parts of the country, proud of their estates, 
and with not too great a variety of Christian names. But 
among the simple folk, too, locality was a constant source 
of nomenclature. This and the other Roger of the same 
village might be, as they incessantly were, contrasted, 
not as the sons respectively of Will and Dickson, but 
Roger at the wood, or atte wood, and Roger de la lane. 
No further explanation is therefore needed of such names 
as Atwood, Atwell, Atbrook, Atcliff; nor of the simpler 
Bridgeman, Churcher, or of the Weller of Pickwickian 
fame ; nor of the still simpler Wells, Lane, Brook, Styles, 
Field, Groves, Combes, Townsend. In fact, any familiar 
feature of the country might be, and was, used to defi- 
nitely name the man whose house adjoined it. We have 
only to think of the objects in order to find a plentiful 
stock of surnames attesting their twofold use. The fa- 
miliar gate in the palisading which the traveler in those 
days found crossing almost every road and by-path, form- 
ing parks for the preservation of deer, gives us the no 
less familiar Gates and Yates, Woodgate, etc. The old 
roadside emblem, called sometimes cross, sometimes rood, 
according to the prevalence of Norman or Saxon in the 
neighborhood, served, besides its ordinary functions to 
pious peasants and passing pilgrims, to hand down the 
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titles of Cross, Crouch and Rudd. Again, our Denmans 
and Denyers take their names from the word ‘ den,” sig- 
nifying the dale in which cattle-stalls were erected, and 
surviving in such village names as Horsden, Cowden, 
Swinden, Ogden, cte. 

The next kind of surname consists in a noun added to 
the Christian name to explain the rank, title, office or oc- 
cupation of the named. Dividing roughly into (1) rank 
and (2) occupation, and beginning with the former, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing that rank graduates from king 
And we find in plenty Kings, Dukes, Earls, 
Popes, Barons, Cardinals, Bishops. The frequency of 
these names indeed makes it necessary to account for their 
possession in some other way than by actual descent from 
such high personages. It is probable, therefore, that they 
were gained, in the majority of instances, from nicknames 
commemorating parts played by the owners in the festal 
gatherings of the village wake. No such excuses are re- 
quired for the frequency of names indicating offices less 
pretentious. The Church furnishes Vicar, Priest, Mass- 
inger, Deacon, Clerk and Sexton ; the monastery, Abbot, 
Prior, Monk, Nun, Friar and Frere ; and we may add to 
the group Pilgrim and Palmer. War and chivalry give, 
besides Knight, Squire and Swires, Bannerman, Hench- 
man and Hinxman. The feudal castle is the source of 
Porter, Usher, Butler, Carver, Page and Napier, the last 
being the holder of the napkin, and following the Ewer, 
who presented the basin for the washing of his lord’s 
hands after dinner. The Law is answerable for such titles 
as Sarjent, Coroner or Corner, Sumener or Sumner, Bedel 
and Biddle. Municipal authority furnishes Mayor and 
Myers, together with Wayte, the medimwval policeman, 
who, like our Christmas ‘‘ waits,” was armed with an in- 
strument of music capable of making night hideous, and 
lending him in some places the equivalent sobriquet of 
Tromper or Trumper. The chase is commemorated in 
Forester, Forster, Parker, Warrener, Warner, Ranger, 
etc., while Bailie and Reeves were the trusty stewards 
who farmed the baron’s land. 

Occupation, for want of space, must be dismissed as 
briefly as possible. Most of the names speak for them- 
selves. Milne, however, and Milner are the same as Mil- 
ler, being formed from the older miln. Palliser was skill- 
ful in the erection of palisading; Crowther was the 
same as fiddler ; Ledbitter hammered small vessels out 
of lead; Bowyer, Fletcher and Stringer made the in- 
struments of archery, the second-named being the same 
as fledger—i.c., the man who affixed the feathers to the 
arrow; Lorimer was a harness-maker, and, lastly, the 
familiar Walker, Tucker and Fuller were all engaged in 
cloth factories—the first treading out the cloth as it is- 
sued from the mill, the second storing it, and the last 
professing to clean it. Chaucer is a conspicuous name in 
this class, and indicates the humble calling of whiting 
(chalker) leather breeches. Thackeray’s ancestors, too, 
carried on the useful craft of thatching the cots of rustic 
householders. 

Peculiarities of person, manner and character were all 
turned to account in order to supply our directories with 
a varied stock of names. Most of this group are com- 
posed of adjectives, as Brown; the names of birds or 
animals, as Sparrow ; or compound words, as Wagstaffe, 
Some noted instances are Shakespeare, Cruikshank, Daft 
(the cricketer), Lilywhite, Swift, Wolfe. 

It is necessary, perhaps, to add that those who dis- 
like the derivations of their names as given here are at 
perfect liberty to interpret them in another way more 
to their liking. Those names, however, cited here, are on 
good authority. 
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“*ON YOUR HANDS AND KNEES|’ SHOUTED HUGH, AND SLOWLY AND PAINFULLY THEY CREPT ALONG.” 


JOYCELYN. 


By SAXE, 


Ir was the Winter of 188-, and four-year-old Claire was 
staying with Grandma Holdbrook, up among the mount- 
ains of one of the oases of Southern California, Ten 
miles below, in the valley, her father and mother had 
their pleasant home, with little Nell and baby Gretchen, 
while up here were no playfellows, only grandpa and 
grandma and Auntie Joy ; but Claire preferred it, and she 
had her way. Far back in the Summer she had made her 
ehoice, and it was now fast drawing toward the Christmas- 
time ; though to an Eastern mind it was a hardly realiz- 
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able fact that old King Jack could be so robbed of his 
terrors and shorn of his strength as to remain passive 
among the rocky fastnesses of his own mountain citadels. 

So thought a young man of about twenty-three years, 
as he leaned lazily upon the handles of his cultivator to 
take in the beauty of the scene. Far away at his feet 
stretched the beautiful valley, with its avenues of haughty 
eucalypti and graceful peppers, its orange- groves and 
lemon-orchards ; Chinese encampments were scattered 
here and there, the tents shining dazzling white among 
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the brilliant green of the foliage ; now a stately house, a 
little further a settler’s quaint but comfortable long, low 
adobe, then a stretch of vineyard or orchard of deciduous 
trees, solemn and silent now in the rest which they alone, 
among Californian trees, are privileged to have ; no flut- 
ter of dewy leaf or hint of the gold and crimson glory 
with which the Summer, when it comes, will find them 
crowned ; speechless and still, they raise dark arms to 
heaven in patient waiting. 

‘‘They teach us a lesson,” and the handsome hands 
on the cultivator-handles tightened instinctively ; ‘‘ why 
cannot we, like the trees, be content to wait?” The 
young man shook his head impatiently, and moved to 
give the rein to his horses, but once more let his gaze 
rove over the view stretched like a panorama around him. 
Here and there from out the silence of the far-distant 
valley rose the smoke of fast-going trains, which like 
dumb creatures, yet instinct with life, crossed and re- 
crossed, now west, now back again into the heart of 
Eastern Winters and chilly Springs. All along the mount- 
ain-side was dotted with fair homesteads, the graceful 
French cottages, with their cozy verandas, lying among 
their orchards and fields of living green ; larks sang in 
the branches, squirrels played hide-and-seek among the 
bushes, rabbits frisked about the pastures, and over all 
the sky stretched its curtain of tender blue, while the 
mountains, north and east and south, lifted themselves 
proudly in massive splendor, pile upon pile, and looked 
down with patronizing and protective benignity upon the 
happy mortals living so securely careless at their feet. 

Slowly Hugh Wadringham’s gaze swept the horizon, 
taking in with a true artist’s appreciation the beauty 
which no painter could imitate or pen describe ; slowly 
his eyes came round to the Holdbrook homestead, and 
lingered long and lovingly. The house was old, and not 
at all pretentious, having been built when there were but 
few inhabitants in the valley; but the young man gazed 
wistfully at the old-fashioned, low piazza, with its deli- 
cate screen-work uf rose and honeysuckle and its quaint 
red rocking-chairs. Again he sighed impatiently, but a 
baby-cry checked him, and he sprang to where the cry 
had come—only a few rods to the left, and he came on 
baby Claire, with quivering, piteous lips and tearful eyes, 
sunk up to her waist in rich, brown soil. Instantly the 
little arms were raised confidingly, and it was but the 
work of a moment to set her free. 

‘* Well, Rosebud, what was it this time? Divers, I 
think, by the look of things,” and Hugh, with whom the 
child was a great favorite, laughed. ’ , 

‘** Miners,” answered the little maiden, with digmty ; 
** don’t you’member jumpa read about the man who dug 
for tweasure in his field, dis mornin’, so I tought I'd bet- 
ter try.” 

** And you got lost,” said Hugh, quietly. ‘‘ Never mind, 
dear, you will find it sometime. Let's sec what this is 
—gophers, I suppose,” and he began to dig carelessly. 
Suddenly he gave an exclamution : ‘‘ Why, Poppet, you’ve 
‘nade a find, after all !” 

** What’s it, Hugh ?” cried the little creature, excitedly. 

‘“Why, how can I tell ? Aladdin’s Cave, or the Forty 
Thieves, perhaps ; there’s no telling how much treasure 
you may get.”’ After digging silently for some time, he 
disclosed a low opening, cut roughly in the solid rock. 
Jumping lightly over the piles of débris, he held up his 
arms to the little one: ‘‘ Want to come, dear ? Are you 
afraid ?” F 

“Not with you, Hugh !” and hand-in-hand they began 
te explore the grim recesses of the dark old cave. Now 
and then Hugh lit a match, which only served to make 








the darkness more apparent ; but he could see enough te 
know that it must have been used as a storehouse, and 
also as a citadel, where, with good store of provisions and 
trusty rifles, the early settlers might have defended them- 
selves for weeks against their treacherous Indian foes. 
Fearful at last of tiring the child, he took her home ; and 
then, by a strange impulse which he could not define, 
weat back and cleared the entrance to the cave of all 
rubbish and brush, which had evidently accumulated for 
years. 

Out in the pleasant dining-room Joycelyn Holdbrook 
was getting the evening meal, moving lightly, with a 
grace which bespoke her Spanish origin. Her »grand- 
father had married a daughter of the race on whose land 
he had come as a boy to dwell ; and his granddaughter’s 
pliant form, brilliant eyes, and passionate Castilian na- 
ture, blended with the sturdy American independence 
which she inherited from her mother, made a very fair 
picture in the eyes of many a Californian planter—fairest 
of all in the eyes of the young man who is now so busily 
engaged making the old cave habitable, though for whom 
he cannot tell ; so fair, indeed, that he has found it ne- 
cessary to give it the close study only obtainable by con- 
stant companionship, and for months has been a member 
of the Holdbrook family. Lover of nature though he is, 
it is not charm of scenery which has made him purchaser 
of the acres adjoining Mr. Holdbrook’s property, though 
he displays such an interest in the cultivation of his 
land, overseeing his men, and often taking the reins him- 
self, doing in one hour twice the work his men would de 
in two! But Joy was not to be lightly won. The Ame- 
rican side of her nature kept a strong check upon her 
passionate Southern blood ; and lately there had been a 
vail of proud reserve about her which, try as he might, 
Hugh had found it hard to break—that it was but as- 
sumed to hide some trouble which he might not share 
but made it all the harder. 

**Oh, aunty, we’s found it !—me and Hugh.” The girl 
started violently, then forced herself to speak quietly, 
while the dark eyes took back a certain pathetic sadness 
which was becoming habitual to them. 

**Found what, darling ?” 

*“We don’t know yet. Forty Thieves, Hugh says, or 
somethin’; but we’s sure to get it—me and Hugh.” 

The quaintly carved dish of golden honey was set down 
safely in its graceful environment of luscious grape and 
ruddy orange, and no impatient exclamation was suffered 
to check the little prattler, or tell of the pain which her 
constant, daily repetition of ‘‘me and Hugh” was wear- 
ing in the brave heart. He will be going away soon, and 
then, poor little pet, she will miss her playfellow. 

The evening meal was enlivened by Claire’s wonderful 
account of the cave, and Mr. Holdbrook grew young 
again as he recited some of the thrilling escapes which 
his father had had, hidden away for weeks from the 
human bloodhounds, in the days long ago. 

**They didn’t build any houses for a long time; just 
lived in tents, and when they heard of Indians, struck 
camp and moved to this old cave, leaving no trace be- 
hind. After my father did build, he used it for a time as 
a cellar; but then he made the adobe, for the cave was 
too far from the house to be handy. It must be over 
thirty years now since the cave was used at all.” 

Joy had been listening eagerly, with the light of a cer- 
tain purpose shining in her eyes, but suddenly she sighed, 
and the old, weary pain, which Hugh was beginning te 
know so well, and to dread, crept back into their dusky 
depths. He spoke hesitatingly : 

‘** Will you not come, Miss Joy, and explore? It ise 
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light night, and my bull’s-eye has a famous force.” She 
shook her head quickly. 

** Not to-night, thank you. You are kind, but it is late, 
and—there are letters I must write.” 

‘*You are not afraid ?”’ anxiously ; then, as he saw the 
look of scorn flash in the beautiful eyes, he bowed hastily 
and begged her pardon. 

The graceful figure moved quietly across the matted 
floor into the tiny kitchen, but the rosy lips were com- 
pressed with pain, What would she not have given to 
be able to cry out, with baby Claire, ‘‘ Not with you, 
Hugh!” 

‘*Go, Joy,” came in her mother’s gentle tones. 
will do you good ; you have been in all day.” 

‘‘Not to-night, dear”— Joy was very tender with her 
mother. ‘‘Mr. Wadringham is very kind, but to-night I 
cannot go.” 

Hugh pushed his plate away, impatiertly, and rose 
from the table with a sigh. ‘‘Always an excuse,” he 
muttered. ‘‘A good one might be borne, but poor ones, 
multiplied, are vexing things.” 

Up and down the kitchen she trod lightly, mixing up 
griddle-cakes for the next day’s breakfast with vigorous 
strokes, or with supple wrist, from which the sleeve, 
turned back, showed the splendid muscles of hand and 
arm, kneading great loaves of bubbly dough, and set- 
ting all, carefully covered, behind the stove to rise. 
Then up to the little bedroom, which she shared with 
Claire, to soothe the tiny maiden into slumbers light, 
while the rising wind kept up a wailing accompaniment 
to her song ; down again, to read the latest article upon 
the cultivation of lemons to her father, or try a game of 
chess with her mother. Mrs. Holdbrook missed her 
usual partner, but Hugh had shut himself into his room, 
and it only made the evening harder to see how long 
every one seemed to find it, without him. She went up 
to her room at last, wearily ; a light shone from under 
Hugh’s door, and. she heard the steady scratching of a 
pen as she passed. He, too, must have letters to write ! 
to that fair cousin, perhaps, across the seas, or that dear 
friend, whose letters with the far-off postmark came so 
regularly every week. What a fair, sweet hand she wrote ; 
—for Joy’s was no churlish nature, to refuse to give full 
meed of praise to one deserving, simply because they 
owned a greater share of this world’s happiness. He 
would go, perhaps, to see her; he had said he must go 
East some day soon. How lonely the house would seem 
without the consciousness of his protecting presence ! 
And then she started, as -her eyes fell on a brass-bound 
trunk which had been pulled out from its resting-place 
in the old hall; he may have decided to go suddenly, 
and—men’s things take so short a time to pack ! 

She knelt down at her window and leaned her aching 
head against the cold glass ; the tall trees were bowing 
furiously to each other, and now and then she heard an 
orange drop heavily from its stem ; jagged masses of gray 
cloud were driven scurrying across the sky, revealing at 
intervals the starlit eyes filled with puzzled wonderment, 
as if they saw some wondrous sight beneath their blue- 
veined lids; bird and cricket and frog were fled to 
wooded covert or dusky glen; only the creaking timbers 
of the old house mingled with the howling of the wind. 
What a puzzle is life, and how many, trying to solve it, 
lie wounded unto death! ‘‘ The world’s a stage,” cries 
the immortal bard, ‘‘and all men are but actors ;” but 
what hard acting it is for most us, and how few ever get 
a leading part to play! 
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lines about the neck and shoulders ; the full, red lips, 
tremulous with unshed tears which hung quivering, like 
crystal dewdrops, upon the long, silken fringes of her 
eyes, sombre now with the solemn darkness of pain. 

How strange that such a father should have had to 
pinch and labor, and now have his old age made bitter 
by the grinding poverty he could no longer avert ! How 
could she forgive that one brother, whose life had been 
dowered with wealth of love such as few men know, and 
who had repaid it all with debt and disgrace, and then 
died under a burden of shame from which his mother 
would never rise until her pure spirit plumed its flight 
for the heavenly country ! 

The old window-frames rattled in their sockets, and 
the wind, rushing in between their crevices, lifted the 
luxurious hair and tossed it wildly to and fro. The girl 
took no notice of the rough caress, but, burying ner head 
in her arms, gaye vent to a long, low moan, so full of 
quivering, hopeless pain as to make Hugh Wadringham, 
listening ,at her door for some sound of alarm at the in- 
creasing violence of the wind, check with difficulty his 
first mad impulse to rush in and fold her in the arms 
which would never let her go, set his teeth, and, with 
clinched hands, pace up and down his narrow room 
like a caged tiger. 

‘* My little bird, my poor little tired darling! What is 
the trouble that I may not know? You are killing your- 
self with worry, yet I can do nothing ; even if it was only 
money, I am helpless still. You are all so proud, so 
proud, my darling! Your father would never forgive me, 
if he had any idea how I staved off that scamp Lewis 
from foreclosing, the other day. Ah! what is that ?” 

Only a stable-bucket which the wind had caught and 
was tossing about in boisterous glee’; but the young man 
threw on his hat, and went out to see that his horses 
were all right. Joy heard it, too, and, rising wearily, 
extinguished her lamp and went back to her station by 
the window. 

How long she knelt there, she never knew. She heard 
Hugh come in from the stable, and the blood rose high 
over cheek and temple as the shadow of his lantern halted 
for a moment at her door ; then, with a sigh which fell 
heavily through the hushed house, he passed on, and she 
heard his doorlatch click. 

Why was he, too, unhappy? Surely he had every- 
thing that life could give! Perhaps he found time hang 
heavy till he met his friend. How lovely she must be to 
please him, for his taste was coy and hard to satisfy in 
most things—surely, most of all in love! How happy 
she would be, for he was good and noble, and none would 
ever ask his help in vain! How strange that some had 
all things given them, while others wore out heart and 
brain for paltry bread and meat ! 

Again the carnation flood rose slowly, dyeing neck and 
brow with crimson stain.. Could it be that he suspected 
what a struggle life had grown, and was staying on to 
help? Surely he paid them more than he should, but 
he had laughed when her mother suggested it, and called 
them ‘‘ usual terms ”’— and how could they do with less ? 
If it were true, he must go at once. It would be too 
galling to be’dependent on him for bread; and yet her 
mother and she had hard work to manage now, and his 
board was the only hope of getting the interest on that 
weary mortgage paid. It seemed strange the half-breed, 
Lewis, did not call in for the back amounts, as he had 
threatened. Perhaps next quarter, and then—whatever 
should they do ? How could her grandfather have treated 


Joycelyn Holdbrook knelt on, the proud head, poised | such a son unjustly ?—giving his hoardings to strangers, 
all day with haughty grace, drooping low, with hopeless | without a thought of the boy who had helped with all his 
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young strength to gather them ; and then, cruelest of all, 


keep him from mischief. How well she remembered the 


hiding away the deed of the farm which he had promised | quarrelsome, suspicions old man, peering sharply into 


her father for years, and dying without revealing the 





every corner with cold, unsmiling eyes, or sitting for 


RODOPA.— FROM THE STATUE BY THE RUSSIAN SCULPTOR N. E. LAVERETSEY. 


place where it lay? And yet how patient her father 
had been with him, through those weary years of second 
childhood, when, with disordered mind, he had wandered 
aimlessly about the house, or taxed all their energies to 


hours poking the earth with his stick, muttering, mean 
while, an old refrain : 


“ Rust will spoil, and moth will smother, 
But the earth will cover, cover,” 
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And then the last sad act in the drama, when for days the 
cold eyes searched her father’s face beseechingly, and 
the lips, upon which paralysis had set its dread seal of 
silence, moved ceaselessly in the agonized effort to tell 
the secret they were destined never to divulge. How 
those words had lingered with her, and how for weeks 
after she had ransacked every available place and corner 
to see where, in a moment of cunning hiding, the old 
man had laid the foundation of those days of agonized 
despair ! At the first mention of the cave’s discovery, she 
had seen a ray of hope, only to be dashed to pieces when 
her father said thirty years had passed since it was used. 
Was every hope to be drowned for her in disappoint- 
ment ? she wondered. Was life for every one the same 
grinding, weary return of care? Hugh had told her, 
weeks ago, she was working too hard. What oa grieved 
look there had been in his eyes as he said it, and how 
doubly thoughtful he had been ever since of her com- 
fort! Would he look at the fair English girl so? she 
wondered. But there would be no need—his friend would 
never find that life was hard. Sho stretched out her 
right hand and looked at it meditatively, with a strange 
sense of being a third party, and having little, if any, 
interest in the subject at all. Shapely and slim, in spite 
of the unceasing toil it performed so bravely, it was but 
a little hand to hold such weight of care, and she was be- 
coming conscious every day of a languor that was not 
natural to her strong young frame. Trying to be the son 
and daughter at once, saving her father from care, shield- 
ing her mother from worry, just what a strain it had 
been she had never fully realized till now. She wondered 
just how much longer it would last, or she could stand 
it? When lifo was over and her work was done, then, 
then—— 

What a dreadful night ! Joy shivered, and looked to- 
ward the bed where little Claire, soft-folded in the downy 
wings of angels, slept on in sweet oblivion of all earthly 
storms. Happy little soul! she, at least, would never 
have to be a hamed of her grandfather. How fond they 
were of each other—the old man and the little child! 
How frail her father had looked to-day! Surely—ah, no! 
God would spare her mother and her that—all they had 
in the world, save each other. 

Those brown eyes flashed piteously up through the 
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HOW AMERICAN PLATE-GLASS IS MADE.— OUTLINE OF 
MELTING-FURNACE,— SEE PAGE 683, 


increasing darkness, and, throwing back her head, Joyce- 
lyn Holdbrook sent out a voiceless cry into the night. 
The old heartache, coming down the ages from English 
and German and Swede, uttered now by this fair daughter 
of the sunny south : 


‘Tell me, yo wingéd winds, that round my pathway roar, 
Is there no spot where mortals weep no more ?” 


Birds twittered drowsily from their hiding- places. All 
Nature shook her head incredulous from her covering of 
dewy leaf or fragrant flower; but in between the pauses 
of the wind there came a voice so strangely, inexpressi- 
bly sweet, that it filled the room with music, and, draw- 
ing near the weary, questioning heart, it whispered low, 
with tenderest cadence, ‘* Yes, in heaven.” 
* _ * * * is 

** Are you going to town, Miss Joycelyn ?” Tenderly 
the rich voice lingered over her name, while the veins in 
the girl’s white throat swelled under the crimson waves 
of her wrapper. Why was life so persistently trying ? 

She shivered a little, and looked 
out of the window. The sun shone 
steadily, though ever and anon stray 
masses of cloud, like scouts, detached 
themselves from the main body of 
pillared strength which lay encamped 
among the mountains and were then 
whirled hastily across the sky. The 
flowers bore traces of their recent 
tossing, ‘and the sensitive boughs of 
peppers and grevillas still quivered 
with the nervous shock of the night 
before. There was no excuse to be 
found in the weather ; and yet, how 
could she bear that twenty-mile drive 
to-day ? Alone, with the sadness of 
her own thought, it might be possible. 

“‘T think I must. Will you tell Sam 
Lung, father, to harness Pompey ?” 

‘* Will not my bays do the business 
as well ?”’ 

** Better, I have no doubt,” with a 
nervous laugh ; ‘‘ but I shall need the 
buckboard, there are so many things 
to bring home.” 
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“Twill make the buggy expansive,” was the bright 
response. ‘‘ What hour will your ladyship be pleased to 
crder on the harness ?” 

* Indeed, you must not wait for me, for Ihave so many 
things to see to.” 

**Oh, if it’s only a question of time,” laughed Hugh, 
cheerily, ‘‘ we will not quarrel. I, too, have errands.” 

What more could she say, without treating ungener- 
ously the thoughtfulness which would fain ‘spare them 
taking their only horse from the farmwork, in which even 
now they were behind their neighbors ? 
the table, and waited in desperate silence for the simple 
grace. Was it only her fancy, or did her father’s voice 
sound weaker than usual? Her hand trembled as she 
poured out the cups of steaming coffee—the brave hand 
that earthly trouble had no power to shake. 

‘*Did the wind worry you last night, mother? I was 
coming, once or twice, to see if you were awake.” 

‘“‘Not much, dearie ; I was so tired with the washing. 
Didn’t you sleep, Joy ?” 

**Oh, it was such a dreadful night, one couldn’t do 
much at it,” said tlie girl, lightly, and then her eyes fell 
as she caught Hugh's glance, so reproachfully sad. What 
did it matter to him if the purple circles under her eyes 
bore evidence of another vigil ? And yet, how sweet it 
would be if it did matter ! 

But Joy found that her fears had been needless ; for 


| 





She turned to | 


who can afford to ‘pipe his pipes or not, as he doth 
choose,’ unlike our poor devils in the State Corps, who 
have to grind all day, and then are kept piping most of 
the night. By the way, Miss Holdbrook, that new Prof. 
of ours is a trump, but he means work, I tell you.” 

‘*Make yourself smaller, Heywood, in speech ; your 
stature needs no shortening.” The speaker, tall and 
powerfully built, elbowed him lightly aside, and camo 
up toward the carriage. ‘‘ Miss Holdbrook, I come de- 
puted with a resolution from the Board of Church Depu- 
ties. The Christmas festivals are coming on. In view of 
your department having been the most successful last 
year, it was resolved to inquire the reason of your non- 
attendance, and the Reverend Jonathan weights it with 
his personal request that you be present at the coming 
session.” 

**Thank you, Mr. Dallinger ; present my compliments 
to the Church at large, but I think that this year the de- 


partments will be quite up to the mark without me.” 


Hugh seemed bent on nothing but making her forget, | 


for a time at least, the worries which harassed her, and 
before long she found herself laughing gayly at some of 
his sallies, There was something infectious in the brac- 
ing air, through which the spirited horses dashed as if on 
wings. And after all, she was young—why should she not 
fling care to the winds and be gay ? With the whole pas- 
sion of her nature she threw herself into the enjoyment 
of the hour, and many times the young man found his 
gaze riveted upon her mobile face, with its rapid changes 
of light and shade; but Joy was unconscious of every- 
thing, for the moment, but that some friend in book or 


history was being attacked, and she must, of course, de- | 
fend him ; or else her whole energies concentrated in a 


lively war of wits, and Hugh had to look well to his 
weapons. 
girl, bowing brightly to every one she met, and holding a 


No one would have realized that the sparkling | 


little court of admirers at her carriage-wheel while Hugh | 
° . . . | 
went into the post-office, was the same who, with aching 


head and heavy heart, had spent the night upon her 
knees, 

‘You were not at the social again this month, Miss 
Holdbrook. Have you delivered us over altogether to 
our evil ways ?” The speaker was young, with a sort of 
careless grace which sat well upon him. He took life 
easily, as he took the possession of fifty acres of the 
finest citrus land in the State ; but the admiration in his 
eyes for the fair young girl was far too pronounced to 
please Hugh, as he came leisurely out of the post-office, 
reading a letter. 

“It was impossible, Mr. Studebeyker. Was the music 
good ? How did Miss Deitsch get on with her solo ?” 

“Oh, divinely !” langhed young Heywood, who con- 
sidered himself a critic. ‘‘She is so fragile, you know, 
and the waves of sound mingled with the waves of adi- 
pose tissue in a way to make Wagner more crazy than 
ever, if that were possible.” 

**For shame, Mr. Heywood! You laugh at every one, 
and you must confess Wagner is destined to be the mu- 
sician of the age.” 

‘He will never reach the peer-age. Why don’t you 
confess a weakness for that pet plaything of the old lion, 





‘* But, Miss Holdbrook, you are cruel ;’ and young 
Studebeyker’s arm rested on the carriage a trifle too as- 
suredly for Hugh’s comfort. ‘* Our choir-practices are 
getting flat, quite flat, without your keynote; and the 
frequency with which Professor Chiutti lapses into tho 
mournful minor is becoming a thing of comment. Why 
don’t you make your Chevalier Bayard here accessible ? 
Or, if you will permit, I should esteem it a favor - 

‘*Miss Holdbrook is well aware she can command me,”’ 
said Hugh, “briefly, seizing the first opportunity to end 
the conversation. ‘‘She knows I am always at her serv- 
ice.” The restless horses, answering to his impercepti- 
ble movement of the reins, sprang lightly away, and the 
rest of the morning was given up to business. 

“If you are quite ready, Miss Joycelyn, I think we 
had better start.” Hugh stood at her sister’s door, reins 
in hand. ‘‘The wind seems to be rising again, and it 
gets dark early.” 

But on the homeward journey Joy’s mood changed ; 





| the sparkle and banter had died away, and there was a 


return of the weariness, which sat oddly on one so young. 
Dealing with the old problem of how to make five cents 
do a dollar’s work is apt to be depressing, and Joy found 
it strangely so, after a taste of her old life. It was hard 
to have to fold it up and put it away. It seemed like a 
dead bird that had died too soon ; but there was nothing 
now but to cover it tenderly, and give it decent burial ; 
best never to let the wind of memory flutter its feathers 
with the breath of other days. It was only a dead life 
after all. Henceforth she must work. Well, why should 
she grumble ?—there were millions to keep her company, 
and she supposed it was hard forevery one. She shivered 
a little, and Hugh, who had been watching her intently, 
drew the robe about her closely. 

“Why did you not favor Mr. Studebeyker’s proposal ?” 
he asked, a little bitterly. 

She started, and looked up at him, inquiringly. 

**T do not understand.” 

‘* Why will you deny yourself to all your friends ?”’ he 
went on, vehemently. ‘‘ You cannot mean that music 
has lost her charms; yet, since I have come you have 
hardly been away from home.” 

**Tt has not been possible,” she answered, ‘‘ since we 
have only Pompey.” 

“Surely you know my fellows would be more thaa 
happy to carry you, even to the end of my kingdom.” 
She shook her head gently. 

**You are very kind, but——’ 

‘Please do not say that; you do not know how it 
pains me. What have I ever done? and why will vou 
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always meet my most trifling offer now with that horrible 
little ‘ but?” 

**What have you not done ?” said the girl, turning 
moist eyes of gratitude upon him, which Hugh found 
it hard to meet—‘‘ for—for us all—and how can I ever 
hope to thank you ?” 

‘IT think the obligation balances the other way. Let 
me read you a message that came this morning.” A 
wave of the faint, delicate perfume that always exhaled 
from those foreign letters, and Joy looked idly at the 
erested envelope, as it lay carelessly on the buffalo. A 
message, he had said ; what possible point of affinity 
eould there be between her and that fair girl across the 
ecean ? 

«Tell your friend, Miss Joy, that I fully appreciate 
her thoughtful kindness, and shall never forget that she 
has taken care of the dearest thing I have on earth. We 
shall be only too happy to welcome her to our Eastern 
home, whenever she may choose to share it with us.’” 

Very graceful; Joy could almost see the delicately 
formed letters traced so evenly along the page. Why 
must the wind blow so hard, she wondered, and make 
life’s dreariness more dreary ? 

“It is very kind,” she stammered. 

**Ts that all ?”— with his voice full of disappointment— 
“will you meet me here also with a ‘but’?” 

**What would you have me do ?” she murmured. 

‘Oh, Miss Joycelyn! I would have you accept the 
welcome. Won’t you let us make you happy, dear ?” 

** Impossible !” How horribly cruel it was getting, and 
there were three more miles of it to bear. 

“But why ? You must have read my secret long ago, 
and you may be sure Corinne will love you.” 

She read his secret, and her name was Corinne. 

**Why will you always meet me with disappointment ?” 
he pleaded. ‘I have tried so often before to ask you, 
but you would give me no opportunity. Will you not 
consider your decision ?—say you will think it over, at 
least ?” 

“It is not to be thought of, Mr. Wadringham,” and 
Joy raised herself, imperatively. ‘‘I can never accept 
your invitation. Will you not drive faster, please ?” 

Hugh bowed, and gave his whole attention to his 
horses. 

The silence grew more oppressive than speech had 
been. The crested envelope still lay upon the carriage- 
robe ; the letter was lying, defaced and crumpled, in 
Hugh’s pocket. She picked it up, mechanically. 

“This crest is beautiful, Mr. Wadringham. Will you 
decipher it for me ?” 

He turned toward her slowly, his face full of a pain 
she could not understand. 

“Tt is the old family motto—‘ Fear nothing save dis- 
honor.’”’ 

Joy looked at it in silence. The gallant knight, with 
plumed helmet and shining shield, bearing in bass-relief 
a pure white lily, the glittering spear held in rest, to 
receive the fierce breath of the tawny foe, who crouches 
ready for a spring. Ah, Heaven! to come to him with 
such a pedigree, while she—— 

Hugh busied himself in shielding her from the increas- 
ing force of the wind. Leaves, tossed from the swaying 
trees and mixed with the dust, were swirled about in 
mimic whirlwinds, and the atmosphere took on a strange, 
gray look of expectant uncertainty. 

“You will thank your friend, Mr. Wadringham, for her 
kindness, and ask her to accept—my congratulations ?” 
She could not offer them to him, not yet. 

“Congratulations ?” echoed Hugh, sadly. ‘ Corinne is 





my sister, Miss Joycelyn, and—she has been paralyzed 
for twenty years.” 

The wind howled fiercely through the tall peppers 
which lined the avenue, its wild music chiming in with 
the tempest that was raging in the girl’s soul. That 
such a possibility had been for her, and passed! That 
he had a sister, she had known. By what strange fatality 
had he never spoken her name ? And his ‘‘ secret ”— how 
could he think ‘she knew? Did she not? How blind 
she had been! Word and tone and glance came flooding 
in upon her memory. Lower and lower bent her head, 
while wave after wave of carmine rolled up and dyed the 
pallid cheeks. It must be better so. What could she 
have to do with honor now? Would not her mere ap- 
proach frighten that graceful lily, and assoil the crystal 
purity of its petals? Her name was gone !—her name, 
which had always held its head so proudly ‘among its 
fellows. She was dimly conscious that Hugh was wrap- 
ping the robes more closely about her. 

‘Do you think you will suffer from the cold if I lower 
the hood ?” he asked, gently. ‘‘The wind is so strong, 
it might overturn the buggy.” 

She assured him she should not suffer. What would 
a little physical cold, more or less, matter now ? she 
thought, bitterly. The wind was momentarily increasing 
in violence, and as it came in gusts, almost made the 
horses lose their footing. The air was now full of a sub- 
tle electricity, which acted like wine upon their highly 
strung natures, and their small, nervous ears were kept 
in constant motion, and their heads turned this way and 
that in search of some new element in this strange med- 
ley of forces. Far in the distance they could see a cloud 
of dust rise, funnel-shaped, from the road, and, gather- 
ing into its embrace all the stray sticks and leaves in its 
path, rush down upon them with constantly increasing 
force. Hugh checked his horses, and they bowed their 
heads and waited for its advent. A moment of blinding 
darkness, when they gasped for breath and a speechless 
horror held every nerve in tightest tension, while the 
sand and stones cut their faces ; and then it swept on its 
way, and they came out of it as they had gone in—to- 
gether. 

* * * * * * 

‘* Here, Sam Lung, lend a hand with these parcels, and 
be quick !” 

Joy, outwardly quiet, moved rapidly between the buggy 
and the house, working witli a feverish eagerness which 
did not escape the eye of her mother. 

‘*Don’t hurry so, dearie. You will lose all the good of 
your drive. Sam can do the finishing. Come in now, 
and rest a bit.” 

‘Rest !” echoed the girl, scornfully. When would she 
ever rest again ? 

‘*Miss Joycelyn, will you take your mother in and 
make her try these ? They will suit her better than the 
ones she wears. Here, Poppet’’—lightly tossing a pack- 
age of candy on the table—‘‘run indoors and see what 
waits for you.” 

Joy took one swift, furtive glance at his face, with eyes 
that were shadowed with tears. The light and sparkle 
which usually flooded it with sunshine were stilled into a 
great quiet. She had wounded a heart so large that it 
had room for every one’s need—so proud, that it would 
never give her chance again. Well she knew how her 
mother would rejoice in the delicate gold-rimmed glasses, 
with their perfectly adjusted pebbles, their dainty box, 
bearing the stamp of New York’s most celebrated opti- 
cians. 

**T can never thank you,” she stammered. 
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A surprise came into his face, while his lips curved for 
® moment with pain. 

‘**There is no need.” 

He bowed quietly and went out into the night. 

How the wind howled ! 

“Ts father in, mother ?” 

“Yes, dearie ; I saw him coming just now from the 
barn. It has been bad here all the afternoon. Was the 
wind very high on the road ?” 

Joy shuddered ; she could not speak of the horror of 
that drive, which yet she would give worlds to take again. 

** Jumma was gwittin’ fwitened when you cum,” inter- 
polated baby Claire, lifting her head for a moment from 
the inspection of her treasures. ‘‘She was afwaid you 
might git blowed away, or the horsies might git nervous ; 
but I telled her Dod had His fingers round the wind, and 
Hugh knows how to dwive his horsies,” with which scath- 
ing insinuation as to the absence of the Jehu quality in 
some of her other acquaintances she relapsed into silent 
admiration of the shining pigs and dogs and pussies 
which Hugh had brought her. 

It was a very silent party that gathered for the evening 
meal. The wind, which was constantly growing worse, 
shook the house vengefully with every fresh blast ;’ the 
stillness settled down into an oppressiveness that no 
one cared to break. 

“Tt is an awful night,” said Mr. Holdbrook, rising at 
last and going to the window. 

Mrs. Holdbrook sat down by the fire and took Claire 
on her lap. ‘‘I cannot let her go up-stairs till it gets 
better,” she said, simply. 

**Ts you afwaid, jumma ?” and the little creature nestled 
up to her lovingly. ‘‘I dess Dod won't go very far from 
you and me.” 

Joy came down from up-stairs, very pale. Instinctively 
she looked toward Hugh ; instinctively the young man 
turned to her from the window he was wedging. He had 
been too long accustomed to interpret her slightest wish, 
to desert her now in the hour of her need. 

‘** The window over the porch has blown in ; it let’s the 
wind have the whole sweep of the hall. I am so afraid of 
the hanging chimney!” MHurriedly and low the words 
were spoken. There was no time for feeling of any kind, 
save the one absorbing sensation of the hour. Hugh 








caught up the hammer he was using, and left the room 
without a word. 

Shortly after, he passed her in the kitchen, going to- 
ward the door. She sprang after him. ‘‘ You are not 
going out in this? It is not fit——” 

Again that flash of surprise in eye and face. ‘I 
must,” very briefly. ‘‘The chimney is badly strained ; 
we are going to brace the wall. Here, Sam, shut this 
door after me. Don't let your father attempt to come 
out, Miss Joycelyn; it is not a night—~—” The wind 
tore round the corner of the house, and his last words 
were drowned in its derisive shriek. Joy shot the bolt 
into its socket, and stood waiting for the first sound 
of their returnmg steps. Outside, the stars shone brill- 
iant in a cloudless sky, and the moon blazed in a royal 
splendor of indifference. From a side window she could 
see the trees in the orchard, stripped of their leaves, toss- 
ing naked arms up to Heaven in mute entreaty, or lashed 
into fury by the wind, writhing like human creatures in 
their pain. Why did not Hugh come? Could anything 
have happened at the barn? Could it be a tree had 
fallen ? What if he were even now lying injured! But 
Sam would come and tell—— 

‘* Yes, mother.” 

“Can’t you come in here, Joy? I want you to help 
me with these windows.” 

‘‘In a minute. Where is father ?” 

‘*He is busy with the veranda-doors.” 

Hark! Whatwas that? A sharp, cracking noise, fol- 
lowed by a heavy thud. Something had fallen ; but 
where ? What could be keeping Hugh ? Was that some- 
thing else, or was it only the screaming of the wind ? 
What an awful night! The girl leaned her head against 
the door, and her overwrought nerves found vent in one 
long, shuddering sob; then, in an instant, she stood 
erect and ready to admit Hugh and his faithful Chinese 
helper. How grave he was! Was anything wrong ?, 

‘*I’m afraid the barn will go, for it isso open under- 
neath. We have been trying to prop it, but the wind is 
getting worse all the time. We will try again when we 
strengthen the chimney.” 

Hugh had been rapidly passing supports and pieces of 
board along to Sam, as he spoke, Joy helping with all 
the lighter lifting, seeming to know intuitively just where 
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and what to 
take. Sud- 
denly she 
gave a low, 
wailing cry, 
and her hand 
clutched his 
arm convul- 
sively. 

“Do not 
go! I cannot 
bear it! It 
will break 
my heart !” 

He turned 
and flashed 
into her eyes 
a look so 
bright that 
it dazzled 
her; then it 
faded, and 
the old gra- 
vity took up 
its reign 
again. He 
caught her hand and kissed it passionately. ‘‘ Bless you, 
even for this!” Then he dashed it from him, almost 
roughly, and turning quickly, rushed up the stairs. 

The slow hours dragged on their way. Hugh Wad- 
ringham seemed endowed with superhuman energy, and 
was continually at something—helping Mr. Holdbrook 
place supports, battening up a door or strengthening 
some frail window ; but the wind, which had now grown 
to a hurricane, seemed to laugh at all his efforts, and 
forced its way remorselessly among the old house’s creak- 
ing joists and timbers. Joy, white as death, and abso- 
lutely silent—save for that, one despairing ery which had 
been cruelly wrung from her—moved with winged feet 
from room to room ; now bringing fresh pillows for her 
mother, whom she had persuaded to lie down upon the 
old-fashioned sofa with the child, or rugs to cover them 
with. They had judged it safer to put all fires out, and 
it was very cold. The clock touched its hand to eleven, 
Hugh came up to her swiftly, but very 
quietly. 

‘The barn has gone, We will have 
to try the possibility of saving the 
horses. Had you not better get your 
mother and the little one ready, in 
case ? 

No more words were needed. The 
dark eyes looked up at him dully pa- 
thetic. The pallid lips framed the 
one syllable : 

‘* Where ?” 

“The cave!” and he was gone. 
When he came back he found all 
ready, and near the door a pile of 
bedding, in corded bundles, Up- 
stairs, Joy was packing busily in bu- 
reaus and trunks. The wind wrapped 
the house in its fierce arms and shook 
it violently, or, withdrawing itself for 
a brief moment to the mountain- 
gorges, came rushing down again with 
the wild shriek of a madman, and 
struck sharply on side or door with 
the reverberation of a cannon - ball, 
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Ah! what was that? He rushed up-stairs, to find a 
mass of broken bricks and mortar, where the chimney 
had fallen around Joy, who knelt in front of his trank. 
She had been packing his things! Already the wind 
was plowing its way through the aperture, ripping up 
boards and tossing the shingles about in savage, bois- 
terous play. There was no time to be lost. Just one 
instant of silent thankfulness, and he taught her up ia 
his arms and hurried down-stairs. 

She flung herself away from him. 

‘* Where is mother ?” 

‘*She went up-stairs a minute. She——” 

** Stop !” cried Hugh, and held out his arms to inter- 
cept her. She flashed past him, and he had all he could 
do to keep pace with her as she flew up the stairs. 

‘** Mother, quick !—the roof is going !”j 

She caught the valise from her hand and pushed her 
before her, imperatively silent. 

‘My watch !” cried Mrs. Holdbrook, despairingly. 

Without a word, Joy turned and lifted it from the 
bureau where it lay, while Hugh stood in a perfect fever 
of anxiety. Every moment pieces of plaster dislodged 
and fell crumbling, while the roof groaned and creaked 
ominously. 

They reached the ground floor at last. A second after, 
the entry-window came crashing in and shattered itself 
upon the stairs. 

Mr. Holdbrook extinguished lamps quickly, and in the 
gloom of a lantern they stood waiting. It was mournful 
to hear the poor house as, like some dumb creatare ct 
bay, it moaned and writhed in the grasp of its relentless 
foe. What was that? A door had plunged open and 
dashed itself with tremendous force against the wall 
They hurried in, but their united efforts were powerles. 
against the violence of tho wind. 

‘We had better go,” said Mr. Holdbrook ; “‘ the house 
is so open above now, that it is dangerous waiting any 
longer.” 

As he spoke there was a grinding noise, and they felt as 
if they were being carried along by some strange, unseen 
power. 

Hugh lifted his lantern. 

‘*TIt is moving off the foundations—come !” 








Pictures came off their hooks, and fell clattering on the 
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floor ; chairs slid about helplessly, and the side timbers 
eracked and twisted. Hugh caught up Claire. 

“Take her, Sam.” Then he turned for Joy. 

“Take mother, please. Father and I will follow.” 

How the wind roared ! Tearing down from the mount- 
ains, sweeping up from the valley, hurling itself with 
wrocious delight against everything in its way; trees 
snapped along fhe pathway, and the ground was strewn 
with débris from the barn and outhouses, from whose 
ruins great timbers were lifted and whirled like feathers 
through the air ; large doors were carried bodily a dis- 
tance of many feet, while the huge farm-wagons were 
tossed about like eider-down, their very axles bent and 
twisted out of shape. 

**On your hands and knees !” shouted Hugh, and slowly 
and painfully they crept along. The fine gravel from the 
mountains cut their faces ; the electric fluid with which 
ihe air was now charged ran along their clothes in blue- 
green flames, or scintillated in sparks of light among 


bine, and the stars still kept on their shining. 


arm about Mrs. Holdbrook, as she sat near the mouth of 
the cave, looking out upon her desolated home, ‘‘ Ise been 
up here livin’ with you, now you shall cum down and live 
with my mumma.” 

**The storm is over,” announced Hugh, coming in from 
a tour of inspection, ‘‘ and not one of the animals is in- 
jured. Here, Sam, where are those blankets we brought ? 
It’s well for us, Rosebud, that we discovered this jolly 
eld cave.” 

** My cave !” ejaculated the little creature, in dignified 
assertion of her rights of discovery, watching the young 
men as they deftly shook out the bedding into shake- 
downs on the floor. 

**So it is, dear,” assented Hugh, cheerily. 
have to let us be your tenants for the night, and charge 
us lodging. Now come, kiss me good-night and run to 
dreamland.” 

The child submitted to his caress, disapprovingly. 

**T don’t t’ink I can like you very much—you make my 
auntie cry.” 

“*1 2” echoed the young man, in amaze. 
little one.” 

But long after the others slept, worn out with sad ex- 
eitement, he stood outside the cave, in the now quiet 
night, lost in thought. 

Little Claire, with the elasticity of childhood, was up 
with the sun, and, with a strange persistency, began pok- 
ing about in the gloomy depths of the cave which Hugh 
had promised was to yield her fortune. Suddenly she 
raised a cry and ran to her grandfather, a worn leather 
wallet tightly clasped in both tiny hands. 

Mr. Holdbrook opened it with fingers that trembled. 
Inside was the missing deed. A full release of the mort- 
gage that had crippled him, and money enough in stocks 
and notes to lift him above all thought of care or want. 

Joy comprehended it all in one swift, piercing glance, 
and then, the tension of the weary months ended, fell 
sack in a long, deathlike swoon. She woke to find Hugh 
bonding over her, his arm supporting her head, as he 
had caught her when she fell. The dark eyes were misty 
with bewilderment, but the ones looking into them were 
eloquent with pleading love. 

“Will you not allow me to congratulate my father, 
too ?” he whispered. 

Her weary doubts and questionings slipped away from 
her and swept into oblivion. She only remembered that 


**You dream, 





** You will- 


peril and the darkness, and she turned and hid her face 
in a great thankfulness of silence upon his breast. 

**T am like Claire,” he murmured —‘‘I have got my 
treasure at last, but I had to wait to find it in the 


storm.” 





FAMOUS SAYINGS OF HISTORY. 


We may place first in our category a few of those say- 
ings which sprang less from the exigency of the moment 
than from a train of thought habitual to the speaker. 
Such, for example, was the wish uttered by the Roman 
Emperor, Caligula, ‘* Would that the Roman people had but 
one neck,” in order that he might have the gratification of 
annihilating the nation at a single blow. For no charita- 
ble hope that the terrible words may have been spoken 
in jest, and do not shadow forth but too clearly the Em- 
peror’s brutal disposition, can exist in our minds, when 


| we turn to his history, and find his delight in the suffer- 
their hair ; above it all, the sky still stretched royally | 


ings and death of his fellow-creatures. In like manner, 


| some of the sentiments adopted by rulers as their mot- 
r . . ” . “Yet | 
** Never mind, jumma,” and little Claire threwa chubby | 


toes are most instructive when taken in conjunction with 
their reigns. ‘* Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare” 
(He who knows not how to dissimulate, knows not how to 
reign), was all the knowledge of Latin which the French 


| King, Louis XI., thought necessary for the son who was 





they had been together throngh the awfulness of the ! eyes of after generations to their flagrant faults. The 


to succeed him asCharlesVIII. Weare afforded no slight 
clew to the strange character and crooked policy of the 
cunning and wary King by his acknowledgment of this 
sentiment as a principle of government. ‘‘ L’état c’est 
moi” (Lam the State) was the motto adopted at an early 
age by another French King, Louis XIV., and from the 
time of his personal assumption of government until the 
close of his long reign, the whole Kingdom of France did 
indeed appear to centre in the person of the ‘Grand 
Monarque.” Equally self-satisfied are the words which 
the celebrated statesman, Prince Metternich, who for 
nearly forty years restrained the discordant elements of 
the Austrian Empire, is said to have applied, to himself— 
** Aprés moi le déluge.” The flood of revolution which 
shook nearly every throne in Europe did not, however, 
wait until after his time, and in 1848 he was compelled to 
fly from Vienna. He returned indeed in three years, but 
never resumed office, although he exercised considerable 
influence in the government until his death, in 1859. The 
phrase in question is, however, of older origin. It is at- 
tributed to Madame Pompadour, the favorite of Louis 
XV., who laughed off all the remonstrances of his Minis- 
ters against the extravagances into which she led the 
King by this assurance, that as long as she derived enjoy- 
ment during her lifetime, she cared little for the future 
welfare of her country. 

In contradistinction to these sayings, betokening self- 
satisfaction and prosperity, we may recall a few anecdotes 
related of less fortunate individuals. It must have been 
but a poor consolation to the Moorish prince who had 
been dispossessed (1492) by Ferdinand and Isabella of 
the southern division of the Spanish Peninsula, which 
had been held by his race for seven centuries, to be as- 
sured by his obsequious vizier that ‘‘ Great misfortunes 
make men as famous as great good fortune,” though the 
axiom is, no doubt, in some measure a true one. Melan- 
choly words are those of Henry IV. of France, “ When I 
am dead, you wili know what I was worth.” This King is 
one of those remarkable characters in history, possessed 
of high spirit and strong passions, who are universal fa- 
vorites during their lifetime, and around whose memory 
there gathers a certain halo of romance, which blinds the 
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illusion is strengthened if, as in the case of Henry of 
Navarre, the popular hero dies a violent death. A pre- 
sage of his approaching end seems to have hung over 
Henry IV., and it is worthy of remark that he uttered the 
words referred to on the morning of the very day on 
which he was assassinated (1610). Two German emperors 
of the last century have left records of conscious failure 
in the task of government. ‘‘ Misfortune will never leave 
me till I leave it,” said Charles VII., the unhappy rival of 
Maria Theresa. Equally despairing was the epitaph which 
the well-meaning, if ill-advised, Joseph II. proposed for 
himself, ‘‘ Here lies a monarch who, with the best intentions, 
never carried a single design into execution.” This verdict 
ean scarcely fail to remind an English reader of the more 
satirical judgment of the Earl of Rochester on Charles 
If., ‘‘ Who never said a foolish thing, and never did a 
wise one.” 

An interesting anecdote is told of the famous Czar, 
Peter the Great, whose complex character contained such 
strange elements of greatness, although marred by the 
eoarseness and brutality of a savage. It is related that 
during his visit to France, in 1715, none of the marks of 
superior culture and civilization whicb he witnessed made 
so great an impression upon his mind as the sight of 
Richelieu’s grave. ‘‘ Ah, thou great man,” he exclaimed, 
“I would give one-half of my dominions to learn ef thee how 
io govern the other.” It may be doubted whether the ful- 
fillment of this desire, had it been possible, would have 
led to any great result, for the cardinal had proved himself 
unable in his own country to accomplish those inner re- 
forms which alone could have given stability to the im- 
provements which the Czar was laboring so consistently 
to establish. 


HOW AMERICAN PLATE-GLASS IS 
MADE. 


Guass and iron are the Jachin and Boaz of modern 
builders—the twin pillars of Strength and Beauty. Under 
the magic touch of the architect’s wand we are being 
brought out of environments too much akin to those of 
the unkempt dwellers in caves and holes of the earth, 
into a region where clear light and sweet air sanctify 
even the poor man’s Jares and penates, and are beginning 
to properly appreciate the fact that the very best combi- 
nation lies between the useful and the beautiful. 

This fashion affects high ceilings, wide halls, breezy ve- 
randas, broad and deep windows, and cheerful decorative 
effects for our living-places, and turns the old-fashioned, 
stuffy, dusty and mildewed haunts of commerce literally 
out of doors, cellar to garret, and, in short, establishes a 
reign of sanitary, as well as sesthetic, economy, with con- 
sequent healthier subjects and happier lives. Let us, 
therefore, be orthodox in the creed of these fresh habits, 
and extend the benediction of Sancho Panza over the in- 
vention of sleep to that neighbor-loving and nature-lov- 
ing soul who first thought of glass windows as a trans- 
parent medium by which only good angels ought to 
visit us. 

History is tantalizingly obscure regarding the time, 
place and persons originally using glass panes, and an- 
eient ruins, rich in other remains of the fragile metal, 
surrender to the explorer fewest specimens of this ‘par- 
ticular sort, although the paucity of such finds is not so 
strange, after all, while the presumption of accidents 
remains. The small boy of primitive-window days was, 
no donbt, as recklessly destructive of ‘‘ smashables ” as 
his existing congener, and the ice-bullets shot from the 





clouds were certainly as hard as those that riddled win- 
dows and skylights on yesterday, while earthquakes and 
all other dire influences were quite as frequent and un- 
sparing. 

Glazed windows are said to have been unearthed at 
Pompeii, yet such apertures were at that period usually 
closed with lapis specularis—a species of transparent talc. 
Lactantius, who lived in the third century a. pv. ; St. 
Jerome, 422 a. p., and Bede, the ‘‘ Venerable,” 674 a. p., 
mention glass windows, and these comprise the earliest 
authorities. It is, however, tolerably well settled that 
this use of the material did not become general until 
some time during the fifteenth century. From the smoky 
mica of Roman palaces and the oiled linen and paper 
window-sheets, giving daylight entrance to the halls of 
medisval castles, to the first diminutive glass pane, 
worth its weight in gold, was a decided advance toward 
creature comfort ; but the improvements of recent years, 
and the evolution from the little, sand-gnarled, wavy and 
cloudy panes to the broad, flawless sheets of brilliantly 
polished plate-glass, establish a new luxury for the use 
of the human race. 

No one with the poorest regard for beautiful creations 
can view these great crystal shapes without some feeling 
that they are worthy of a very high place in the world of 
pure art, and are legitimated for reverent and royal uses. 
Indeed, is it not the fact that all the wonderful things 
told by telescope and microscope owe their revelation to 
bits of ground and polished plate- glass made by the 
same mechanical means and nearly the same chemical 
formulas that produce our titanic window-lights ? Small 
wonder, then, that, as far back as the year 1688, this very 
manufacture was formally declared to be ‘ noble.” 

Precisely how plate-glass is made is not very well un- 
derstood by the average citizen of America, and not at all 
by such as have no leisure nor inclination to look beneath 
the surface of what is, essentially, almost miraculous in 
the records of human achievement. Outside of the un- 
satisfactorily brief descriptions to be found in encyclo- 
pedias, there has been but little published on this sub- 
ject, perhaps because, until of recent years, this kind of 
glass was only imported to the United States from Eng- 
land, Belgium and France. As an American industry it 
is still in swaddling-clothes— there being only three 
establishments capable of producing it in merchantable 
quantities at this writing. The office of the present arti- 
cle is to give a detailed descriptton of the entire process 
of manufacture as now conducted in the largest Ameri- 
can factory, and, in this connection, it will be well to 
mention, by way of preface, that no finer illustration of 
the characteristic courage of American capital can be ad- 
duced than that afforded by the history of the manu- 
facture of polished plate-glass in the United States. It is a 
business necessarily entailing enormous outlays of money 
for buildings, machinery, materials and wages, while, at 
the same time, the waste and unavoidable accidents con- 
nected with the manufacture are so numerous and costly 
as to render success immensely difficult. As a matter of 
actual experience, only within the past decade has any 
profit begun to show itself to investors in this country. 
A full quarter of a century has first been spent here in a 
series of disastrous experiments, during which the greedy 
plate-furnaces have devoured millions of capital, and re- 
turned neither principal nor interest. 

Prominent among examples that may be cited is the 
first manufactory established in America—the one at 
Cheshire, Mass., in 1853, and afterward removed to Lenox, 
in the same county—where repeated efforts were made 
to produce polished plate, all proving unsuccessful, and 
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costing the projectors eleven hundred thousand dollars. 
Against this, and all subsequent attempts, the active 
hostility of every French and English manufacturer was 
brought to bear, and it is scarcely a subject for wonder 
that unfortunate results ensued to our home enterprises, 
In the foreign countries named, the making of plate-glass 
had wellnigh reached perfection two centuries ago, and 
had built up generation after generation of skilled arti- 
sans, besides enabling the accumulation of immense for- 
tunes capable of waging a 
war of extermination upon 
rash competitors against 
their monopoly in the mar- 
kets this side of the At- 
lantic. 

sut with the increase of 
wealth in this country came 
a demand for articles of 





| 
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time before mentioned, when 
the extensive works of the 
Star Plate Glass Company, 
at New Albany, Ind., passed 
into the hands of W. C. De 
Pauw, a wealthy capitalist, 
who had confidence in his 
ability to make the business 
pay, and was bold enough 
not to be afraid of foreign 
rivalry. After numerous 
very great discouragements 
and serious money losses, 
he finally succeeded in soly- 
ing the problem of making 
American polished  plate- 
glass that could be sold for 
a profit at a lower price 
than foreign glass of an 
equally good quality. This 
notable achievement en- 
couraged two other large 
plate establishments to re- 
kindle their furnace - fires, 
and to-day each firm en- 
gaged in this line of manu- 
facture is working with upi- 
form success, and finds a 
quick and expanding home 
market for all it can pro- 
duce. The illustrations for 
this article are drawn from 
the New Albany works — 
still the largest in the coun- 
try —and show faithfully 
every leading feature of 
the process of plate- making by the latest improved 
methods. 

Ono of the prime requisites, next after the erection of 
the plant of furnaces, grinding-mills, annealing-ovens, 
and casting, grinding and smoothing tables, is the prepa- 
ration of the melting-pots, or crucibles. These, having 
to be subjected to intense and protracted heats, require 
to be made of the most refractory clays, as free from lime 
and iron as possible, and to consist of nearly equal 





Inxury, and, as one means 
of indulging this, a taste 
for plate-glass in building 
operations ; and so large 
was the importation of this 
‘ article, that attention was 
directed anew to the project 
of making it here at home, 
and fresh trials were hope- 
fully entered upon. Never- 
theless, these were made 
so uniformly without profit, 
that the industry, if it then 
deserved such a name, lan- 
guished, until within the 
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proportions of silica and alumina. The plate-workers of 
the United States have found a clay at Pacific, Mo., that 
is as well adapted to pot-making as the best ‘‘Stour- 
bridge” clay, exclusively used by British glass-founders. 
This clay is first thoroughly ground, dried and sifted, 
and then mixed with warm water into a stiff paste, and 
spread in thick layers on a kneading-floor, where it is 
worked to a proper ‘‘ temper” by men who tread it over 
and under with their naked feet, after the old-fashioned 
method, on which no mechanical improvement has ever 
been made. After this the clay is stored in damp cellars, 
and left to a mysterious process, called “‘ ripening,” con- 
cerning which chemists know, or profess to know, very 
little. When required by the potter, the clay is again 
kneaded into a small quantity of finely ground and sifted 
potsherds, or fragments of old pots, to impart toughness 
and firmness to the paste, and to correct any excess of 
alumina that may be contained in the clay. The mass is 
next formed into slender rolls, and the skilled work of 
the potter commences. He first molds the bottom of the 
future pot upon a circular platform, and on this begins 
to build up the sides of the huge vessel, layer over 
layer, crowding in the rolls of clay from end to end as 
he progresses, with a peculiar feeding motion of his 
hands, better seen than described. Great skill and care 
are constantly required to round off every uppermost 
layer to a semicircular and regular curve, until the pot 
is completely built. This work, however, is not contin- 
uous, but is adjourned at different stages, to give the 
clay time to dry somewhat, since the weight of the damp 
mass would otherwise destroy the form, or cause the pot 
to crack in pieces ; so that, during these intervals, the 
inchoate vessel must be kept closely covered with wet 
cloths for several days between tho inception and com- 
pletion of the work. A ‘‘ plate-pot”’ is nearly 4 foct high, 
averages 4 inches in thickness, is 4 feet across the top 
and 30 inches in bottom diameter, and it weighs, when 
empty, about 1,200 pounds. After leaving the potter’s 
hands, the pots are dried in a gentle heat for two or three 
months, before they attain first-rate condition to endure 
the furnace test ; and, once introduced to service, they 
are never allowed to rest from their ‘‘ heat and burden” 
until worn out, which, if they have been carefully made, 
or do not get broken by accident, usually 2ccurs after 
about forty ‘* melts.” 

For fusing the glass “metal” the English box, clay 
siege and burning furnace is considered best by plate- 
makers. These have double arches on two opposite sides, 
through which the pots are introduced, or withdrawn 
and charged, with fire- grates and fire-arches built out 
from the remaining sides. The fires and draughts are so 
arranged that the flame is not only caused to surround 
the pots, but is forced down upon and through their con- 
tents, thereby lessening the time required for fusion, and 
making the melting more homogeneous. To economize 
heat, the furnace proper is surrounded by a box-shaped 
shell of sheet-iron, connecting with the stack above, and 
arranged to open out in front of the pot-arches. The 
floor, dom», arches and walls are molded from the best 
fire-clays, and should be capable of resisting constant 
usage for two years. The customary charge received in 
each furnace is sixteen melting-pots. 

The ingredients used to produce the glass are carbon- 
ate, nitrate and sulphate of soda, quicklime, arsenic, 
black oxide of manganese ground and sifted, fine white 
sand freed from impurities, and cullet, or broken glass, 
all thoroughly mixed together. Each manufacturer has 
his pet secret formula, varying somewhat from the gen- 
eral standard, but nearly as follows: White sand and 











cullet, of each 100 pounds ; carbonate of soda, 36 to 42 
pounds ; nitrate of soda, 18 to 25 pounds; sulphate of 
soda, 1 to 5 pounds ; lime, 20 to 28 pounds ; arsenic, } tc 
3 pounds ; and manganese in similar quantity. The sodas 
are imported from England, the manganese from Saxony, 
and arsenic from Styria. 

The pots having been previously brought to a white 
heat in the furnace, they are now filled with these pre- 
pared materials, called ‘ frit,” each charge averaging 850 
pounds. After nearly six hours’ exposure to the fire, the 
frit is found to be melted and considerably shrunken in 
volume, and the pots are freshly filled up. The furnace 
is now tightly closed and the fires blown to their utmost 
intensity for six hours longer, when the metal should be 
‘ripe ” for casting. At intervals during the melting pro- 
cess a long iron rod, having a small loop at the end, is 
dipped into each pot and withdrawn with a disk of 
molten glass adhering, beautifully opaline, and as trans- 
parent when cooled as the finished plate will be ; and this 
indicates to the trained eye of the workman the exact 
condition of the metal, as well as its quality. So blinding 
is the glare of the fires at their hottest that the glowing 
pots within the furnace cannot be distinguished among 
the flames unless looked at through a sheet of blue glass. 
Then the bubbling metal may be seen, ghostly white, and 
crowned with curling wreaths of fire as flashing and ivi- 
descent as diamonds, sapphires and rubies. One can 
easily fancy the flamboyant air filled with floating and 
capering salamander-wraiths, and the tremendous force 
of the scriptural figure —‘‘ A furnace seven times heated ” 
—can be best appreciated in front of a burning plate- 
furnace. Even the seasoned workmen dare not approach 
the closed arches too familiarly, since through every 
crevice the wild element thrusts out long white cim- 
eters of fire, and struggles, with hollow roarings, to break 
bodily forth. 

In casting the plate of glass a pot of fused metal is 
withdrawn from the furnace by means of a gigantic pai 
of crucible-tongs, mounted on broad-tired wheels. By 
this the pot is carried and deposited on a circular iron 
carriage, and thus dragged to the casting-table. The 
table consists of a massive iron platform, elevated about 
two feet from the ground, and having a smoothly planed 
surface, warmed by moderate fires from beneath. In the 
foreign works such tables were formerly cast of bronze, 
but iron has been found more durable. Arrived at tlie 
table, the pot is grasped by large pouring-tongs anil 
lifted by a powerful crane to a position over one end cf 
the table, and the contents quickly poured upon its sur- 
face. Tho metal lazily rolls out, like a huge batch of 
fiery dough, scintillating with unearthly radiance and 
starting rills of perspiration down the faces of the work- 
men. A ponderous roller of iron, resting across the bed, 
just in the rear of the crawling and spreading paste, is 
now forced forward over the length of the table, travel- 
ing at either end on adjustable ribs or bars of iron, which 
keep the glass within proper limits, and, by their eleva- 
tion of the roller above the plane of the table, regulate 
the thickness as well as the width of the plate. Under 
this tremendous pressure the molten mass is flattened 
out like piecrust. During this stage the least particle of 
clinker or scale dropped from the overhanging pot and 
imbedded in the white-hot paste, or the slightest moist- 
ure on the surface of the casting-table covered by the 
glowing sheet, will produce a flaw in the glass, and the 
greatest care is taken to keep the surfaces of the metal, 
and the table in front of the roller, both clean and dry 
by the constant use of rubbers and brushes. The empty 
pot is quickly restered to its furnace, charged anew for 
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another casting. When the roller has traversed the full 
length of the table it drops off on a carriage, on which 
it is removed to one side, and returned on tramways to 
its regular position at the table’s head. The ragged ends 
of the hot plate are now swiftly and evenly turned over, 
and folded for a few inches across the breadth, while a 
large platform-wagon, covered with a smooth bed of set 
plaster, and balanced on two wheels at the level of the 
casting-table, is brought forward. This receives the 
plate, pushed upon it, and trundles off to the nearest 
annealing-oven, whose wide, red-hot mouth is yawning 
to take in the now cooling plate. Forced in here, the 
glass sheet is hermetically sealed up, and left to grow 
cold in gradually diminishing heats for a period varying 
from four days to a fortnight, according to the tough- 
ness desired. After this process, the plates have a very 
irregular, undulated surface, and, although the glass is 
perfectly pure, its uneven faces destroy all transparency. 
In this condition the glass is termed ‘‘ rough plate,” and 
if not finished further is used for glazing floors, cellars 
and skylights. A close examination for flaws is now 
made, as the plate lies on the cutting-table, and if any 
serious defects are found—such as spots, air-bells, etc. 
—the sheet is cut into the largest pieces that can be 
trimmed free from flaws. The cutting is done with the 
ordinary glazier’s diamond, and it is singular to see how 
smoothly and easily this rough, heavy glass yields along 
the line of the shallowest scratch. Just at this point the 
principal wastage occurs. The plate that went into the 
annealing-oven may have cracked into a thousand pieces 
while cooling, or it may have broken crosswise while 
being removed from the oven to the cutting-table, or it 
may show a vein of bubbles in its very centre ; in brief, 
innumerable avcidents may require the plate to be broken 
into cullet, or cut into a number of small pieces having 
a greatly lessened commercial value. To successfully 
“draw” a large plate, such as will need only narrow 
trimming along the edges, is, therefore, almost a piece 
of exceptional good fortune, and we shall presently see 
that the perils of plate-glass are by no means ended 
when it has passed from under the cutter’s hands. 

Having been duly trimmed into shape, the sheet is 
raised and carried by hand, in a vertical position, to the 
‘*horses,” or frames, in the stock-room, where it receives 
a mark showing its dimensions in inches, and indicating 
what additional cutting may be needed to bring it to the 
nearest regular size. In this rough state plate-glass will 
weigh about eight pounds per square foot, and averages 
five-eighths of an inch in thickness. 

Next, the glass goes to the grinding-table, which con- 
sists of a square, horizontal platform of oak, with trun- 
cated corners, balanced over a pivotal shaft, and capable 
of being rapidly whirled around on this axis by means 
of geared machinery beneath. Its surface is first flooded 
with liquid plaster, on which the rough plates are lowered 
and worked into place until the plaster becomes set. In 
the illustration the workmen standing on the plate give 
it a see-saw motion, by means of their bodies and feet, 
in order to bring it down evenly and firmly in its plaster 
bed. The grinding-table is large enough to carry sey- 
eral plates at once ; and when filled in such a manner 
as leaves no glass edges projecting beyond its margin, 
wooden cleats are nailed around to hold the glass in posi- 
tion. The plates are not brought into direct contact with 
each other on the bed, but narrow joints are made be- 
tween by filling in with plaster. A couple of rectangular 
wooden frames, called ‘‘ runners,” are now placed on op- 
posite sides of the table, resting on the bedded glass. 
These are faced with diagonal strips of iron, and heavily 





weighted on the top, being attached by their centres te 
pivots on the ends of V-shaped rods, capable of be- 
ing telescoped so as to reach all parts of the glass over 
which they move. At their outer ends these rods are 
firmly fastened to heavy boxing that surrounds the grind- 
ing-table. The rapid revolution of the table communi- 
cates an independent motion to these runners through 
friction. Sand is plentifully scattered over the glass 
between the revolving rubbers, while streams of water 
are constantly forced over the table. Thus the rough 
plates are ground to a level surface ; one side being re- 
duced, the plates being raised, turned and again bedded 
in the plaster for grinding the other side. The sand 
used is of two grades, and is succeeded by three grades 
of emery-powder. After being exposed to this rougk 
treatment for seven to nine hours on each side, the 
ground glass is lifted and sent to the smoothing-room, 
where emery alone is used to continue the work. This 
substance is imported from Smyrna, at a heavy expense, 
and is received at the works in massive bowlders, greatly 
resembling brown hematite ore. To prepare it for use 
the masses must first be broken in a stamp-mill, and ther 
triturated very slowly and painfully by a couple of heavy 
iron wheels, revolved about the bottom periphery of a 
large circular iron hopper, and constantly washed with 
water. From this hopper the emery-silt is flooded inte 
receiving-tanks, and thence carried to the washing and 
separating cylinders—shown in the illustration. These 
cylinders are seven in number, and are arranged in a 
descending series ; the first and highest being smallest, 
and receiving the silt as it flows directly from the tanks. 
For a long time this special process was preserved as one 
of the most valuable secrets of the trade, bat the matter 
is extremely simple. The specific gravity of the emery- 
particles, when floated in water, causes a deposit of all 
the grains of the same weight at the bottom of a particular 
cylinder, while the lighter particles pass lower into an- 
other one on their watery vehicle, so that when the low- 
est cylinder is reached it receives only the finest separable 
particles of the stone,.and thence the stream flows away, 
perfectly discharged of its gritty load. A vigilant watch 
is maintained over this process, and the triturations are 
kept jealously separate in the seven grades, since the 
slightest admixture of a coarser with a finer powder 
would work sad havoc with operations in the smoothing- 
room. The emery in this form has become almost as 
valuable as so much pure silvef ; and the operatives cap 
only procure it from the store-room by presenting checks, 
calling for a specified weight and size, and requiring a 
certain amount of work to be accomplished by its use 

Upon stationary beds covered with canvas a ground 
plate is carefully laid, and another similar plate is super- 
posed. Over this is a second layer of dampened canvas, 
and upon the whole rests a rectangular frame, like that 
on the grinding-table. This frame is attached by its 
centre to an iron rod that admits of no motion save lat- 
erally along the plane of the table. At one end of the 
runner a pivotal rod is attached and connected with a 
horizontal crank - motion, and the whole worked by 
steam -power. The compound motion thus communi- 
cated to the runner, while the smoothing operation ix 
going forward, gives to the upper glass, which adheres 
to the runner, a figure-of-eight movement over the whole 
of the lower plate. Emery-powder and water are libe, 
ally supplied to the lower plate by skilled attendants. 
This operation goes on continuously for eight hours, on 
each side of the glass, through five grades of ‘‘ smooth- 
ing,” in which all the grades of emery have been used in 
succession, before the plates may be regarded as fitted 
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for polishing, which is the last stage where machinery is 
ased. 


Sometimes it occurs that the smoothing has not been 
perfectly uniform, or that scratches received in grinding 
have not been wholly worked out by the emery. In such 
event the defect is remedied by hand-smoothing, and 
asually by women, whose vigorous washtub movements 
with glass-rubbers and emery soon remove the fault. 

The plate now presents translucent surfaces, ground 
as evenly and smoothly as only emery can grind; but 
underneath, less than skin-deep, lies a brilliant beauty 
that remains for the polishing-machines to unvail. As 
an example, however, of the actual purity and clearness 
of the metal at this stage, it is possible to take a piece of 
ground or smoothed plate ten feet long, and to see ob- 
jects through its entire length, edgewise, with perfect 
distinctness. 

In the polishing-room the smoothed plates are bedded 
in plaster on 
large slabs of 
slate set in 
iron frames. 
These have a 
Jateral move- 
ment, back 
and forth, 
given by 
ratchet ma- 
chinery un- 
derneath. 
Over the 
glass, thus 
bedded, ex- 
tend longitu- 
linally two 
heavy ircn 
beams, some 
two feet long- 
er than the 
table, each 
beam having 
twelve trans- 
verse “ sad- 
cles” at reg- 
ular intervals 
and each sad- 
dle carrying 
two polish- 
ing- blocks, 
weighted by 
heavy iron cones fixed firmly to an upright spindle that 
serves as an axis to the block itself. The beams are 
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CARRYING A FINISHED PLATE TO THE STORE-ROOM, 


table ; the plates are raised, turned, and bedded in 
plaster again for the finishing touches. 

When they leave this room the now brilliant sheets 
are subjected to a rigid inspection, and should any fault 
be found, however slight, it is either polished out by 
hand, returned to the table, or cut out by the diamond. 
In lifting and bedding plates, fractures are almost un- 
avoidable, and when the polished glasses have passed 
their final inspection, they cannot always be recognized 
as the giants they were when they entered the annealing- 
ovens. 

The finished panes vary greatly in value—according to 
size—something in a like ratio with the diamond. In 
this country the price of a plate 5x3 feet is about $35. 
Double those dimensions, and your plate would cost you 
about $175; and so on, in the same proportion. Tho 
largest plate ever successfully cast in the United States 
was 224x115 inches, but_it was broken in finishing. The 
largest fin- 
ished plate 
was 220 x 106 
inches, made 
for exhibit at 
the Centen- 
nial Exposi- 
tion in 1876, 
and this was 
unluckily 
broken while 
being loaded 
on oa .ar at 
the works, 

The capi- 
tal invested 
in the man- 
ufacture of 
polished 
plate -glas; 
in this coun- 
try is about 
$5,000,000, 
employing 
nearly 4,000 
skilled work- 
men, and 
possessing 
facilities for 
turning out 
255,000 feet 
of finished 
work every month. By establishments the monthly out- 
put is distributed nearly in the following proportion : 











given a limited to-and-fro movement at right angles to | 


the cross movements of the table ; so, if the machinery is 
in motion the blocks, carrying each a thick pad of felt, 
have a peculiar, rotary rubbing motion, induced by the 
weight of the beams and the cones acted on by the com- 
pound movements of the table and beams to which the 


saddles are bolted. There is, as a result, a heavy rub- | 


bing pressure of the polishers over the entire surface of 


the underlying glass, equivalent to 100 pounds to each | 


block. The substance used to produce the polish is 


called, in the trade, ‘‘ colcothar”—a red oxide of iron 


produced by calcining copperas. This is ground and 


mixed with water, and sprinkled with brushes over the | 


glass, where the blocks take it up and distribute it 
under pressure. Seven hours are required for polish- 


New Albany Works, Indiana................ 
Crystal City Works, near St. Louis.......... 
Works near Pittaburgh. .........0.ssseesseee 


125,000 feet. 
100,000 * 
30,000 « 


As stated, these find a ready market at home for all 
their wares, despite continental competition, and in qual- 
ity, finish and durability American plate-glass is now 


| equal to the best made by Messrs. Bull and Crapaud. 


| 


He deserves disappointment who gives with the hope 
| of return. The object of conferring a benefit should be 
the good of the receiver, without regard to any collateral 
advantage to ourselves. 


Ir what is done be done in faith, some good things will 


ing a single side of a plate, when the beams are lifted | come out of our mistakes even, only let no one mistake 
by portable jackscrews and rolled to one side of the | self-will for that perfect thing, faith, 
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“* SUDDENLY, FROM OUT THE THICKEST SHADOW OF MATTED UNDERBRUSH, RANG A CRY OF ‘HALT!’ ROSSITER INVOLUNTARILY 
THREW ONE ARM ABOUT MISS HAZELTON, AND RAN HIS RIGHT HAND INTO HIS POCKET WHERE HIS BEVOLVER was.” 


A MEMORABLE STAGE- RIDE. 


By Mrs. EMMA §, ALLEN, 


Crype Rossiter pulled his ligh* felt slouch hat further | in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Before they crossed the 

ever his sleepy eyes, and went further off to sleep than | muddy waters of the river the road had been all down- 

he had been before the stage stopped to change horses at | hill, and his nap had been rather up-hill work. Now 

the lonely hostelry down in the bottom of a rocky gorge | it was the easiest thing in the world to glide down into 
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the easy quiet of Morpheus’s embrace, while the six fresh 
horses were plodding slowly up the three-mile hill, leav- 
ing the river to scold the whole caiion for the way in 
which its once pure waters had been polluted in the 
search for gold. It had scolded the rocks in its bed 
vald-headed, and completely worried the life out of the 
»ine-trees that dared to moan their remonstrance on its 
brink. 

Rossiter sat on the outside seat, between the driver and 
armed messenger, whose double-barreled gun now and 
then caressed Rossiter’s cheek as his head took a lurch 
to the left in his slumbers. The difference between the 
gray-haired old man and the black-haired young one was 
in the fact that, while one kept his mouth open and his 
eyes shut, the other kept his mouth shut and his eyes 
open. The old man’s eagle glance traveled fifty yards in 
advance of the stage, and his right hand never let go of 
his gun. It would have to be a remarkably sharp band 
of stage-robbers who could surprise Donaldson. 

Rossiter slept on as blissfully as a baby in its mother’s 
arms, his feet braced against the treasure-box that con- 
tained half a million dollars in gold bullion. He might 
have remained awake, making himself miserable because 
of the disparity in the contents of the box and the con- 
tents of his own pocket; but it would have done no 
good, so he slept the sleep of contentment till the stage 
stopped again at the top of the hill. 

Clyde Rossiter was nobody in particular—only an or- 
dinary young man of twenty-eight, but with rather more 
than the ordinary amount of good looks. That is to say, 
he was good-looking when dressed in clothes that were 
becoming. Just now he wore a long, coarse linen duster 
over a dark-gray suit that the dust was rapidly dyeing 
red, together with his face and dark hair and mustache, 
and he was not in the least good-looking. Upon the 
whole, he did not look half as well as he felt. He was 
leaving the mountains to return to the flesh-pots of San 
Francisco, after a year’s experience in keeping the books 
of one of the largest mining corporations in California, 
and he was more than glad to get away from the “ crags 
and peaks.” The year had witnessed the improvement 
of his health, which five years of incessant city book- 
keeping had somewhat impaired. The year had also wit- 
nessed the improvement in corpulence of his constitu- 
tionally thin pocketbook. He had saved more money in 
that one year than in all the rest of his life put together. 
He felt very self-satisfied over his economical life in the 
rade mining town until he reflected that he would pro- 
bably spend its accumulated savings within the first/year 
of his return to the tempting metropolis. To avert such 
a catastrophe, he had made up his mind to invest the 
whole amount— some five hundred dollars — in a safe 
piece of real estate. The precious coin, in twenty-five 
shining twenty - dollar gold pieces, was sewed up in a 
leather belt under his vest—safe enough, he told him- 
self. 

As the stage stopped, he opened his eyes and looked 
about, a trifle bewildered. ‘They were out of the shad- 
owed caion, with miles and miles of down-grade road be- 
fore them, winding in and out on the sides of the mount- 
ains like a red serpent. The sun shone hot on the dry, 
dusty manzanita-bushes, and on the motley collection of 
roofs at the settlement called Higgins’s Ridge. It num- 
bered, perhaps, two families besides the Higgins house- 
hold, whose name was legion. It was a lonely, as well as 
a homely, habitation, set down among the pines on the 
summit, with magnificent views in all directions — blue 
and violet perspectives, and green and golden fore- 
grounds, that would have driven an artist wild. Rossi- 





ter had an artist’s eye, though he never talked much on 
the subject of art. He got down to the ground, and 
walked away from the smoking Higgins in the barroom- 
door, and the buxom Mrs. Higgins, with a nebule of lit- 
tle and big Higginses swarming about her on the time- 
worn porch of the house of Higgins. He lighted a cigar, 
and stationed himself on a gigantic sandstone bowlder, 
like a sentinel, and looked at all the views with a critical 
squint. Then he went back to the stage, down in the 
scorching road, and took a deep drink of cold water at 
the bar. 

‘*Nothing stronger ?” said Higgins. 

‘* Nothing stronger—not a drop.” 

““T’ve got some mighty fine, cool beer.” 

‘* Keep it, then ; it’s the only way to maintain its cool 
temperature—plugged up in a keg.” 

**You’re right, young man. It gits hot when it’s inside 
a feller.” 

Rossiter smiled, and won another friend among the 
hundreds of drinking men he met in the mountains. 
The burly miners he had mingled with for a year past 
all swore by Clyde Rossiter. They would as soon have 
thought of stopping drinking themselves as to have 
thought of offering him a glass after his first refusal. 
Although they nicknamed him the Rock of Ages, they 
did not do it in ridicule; instead of laughing at him, 
they all felt a sheepish conviction that he was laughing 
at them. He had a peculiarly easy and graceful way oi 
making a hero of himself, morally and physically ; there 
seemed to be nothing in either realm of which he was 
afraid. 

Upon second thought, he was not such a very ordi- 
nary young man, when one began to get acquainted 
with him. 

He went out and bathed his face at the pump, and, 
after beating his dusty hat against a wooden post, stood 
fanning himself with its brim, when he spied a new pas- 
senger—a lady. She stood on the porch, with a valise 
and portfolio beside her, while two men were wrestling 
with her trunk, trying to lash it to the already over- 
loaded ‘‘ boot.” She was enveloped in a clean, gray pop- 
lin duster, and her face was hidden by a thick vail. Ros- 
siter could not tell whether she was young or old; but 
her figure charmed him. Even her duster had a city air 
about it, and her small hands were daintily gloved in un- 
dressed kid. He went toward her, putting on his hat. 
The driver came out of the barroom, wiping his mouth, 
and addressed the lady : 

‘** Awful sorry, Miss Hazelton, that I can’t give you the 
outside seat. This young man’s bargained for it clear to 
his seat in a railroad-car.”” 

Rossiter lifted his hat as she turned to look at him. 
Her vail was not so thick but that he could see her smile 
through it. 

**You promised to save it for me, when I asked you 
the other day,” she said to the driver, in a tone of disap- 
pointment. Her voice was wonderfully sweet and re- 
fined. Rossiter’s innate gallantry would have prompted 
him to offer his seat to Mrs. Higgins herself, if she had 
wanted it; but she never left Higgins’s Ridge, and his 
sacrifice was made at a more worthy shrine. 

‘**You may have my seat, if you do not mind riding be- 
side the messenger’s gun, with half a million dollars in 
gold bricks for a footstool,” he said. 

**Oh,” she gasped, ‘‘I am almost as much afraid of 
stage-robbers as I em of being sea-sick.”’ 

‘* There’s no danger, young lady,” said the messenger, 
reassuringly. ‘‘ The stage hasn’t been robbed for two or 
three years—it’s gone out of fashion, in these bustling 
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days of telephones and sharp «detectives. 
you sick to ride inside ?” 

‘** Yes, sir ; very much so.” 

**Tt does you too, Rossiter, doesn't it ?” 

** Oh, a trifle.” 

“‘Then I'll take the box and go inside myself, and be 
glad of a chance to get out of the broiling sun. We’re 
past the most likely spots for highwaymen’s orders to 
stop. Lend a hand and haul down the treasure—it’s as 
safe inside as anywhere.” 

Rossiter was delighted. When Miss Hazelton lifted 
her vail to accept a parting drink of cold water from the 
hand of a youthful Higgins, he-was more delighted than 
ever. In all his life he had not seen a lovelier face. 
It was fair and delicate and exquisitely molded, with 
scarcely an irregularity in features. Her dark-brown 
eyes were fairly bewildering in their soft, tender lustre, 
not unmixed with a little gleam of coquetry. As it was 
as natural for Rossiter to make himself irresistible to 
young ladies as it was to make a hero of himself among 
men, he at once proceeded to be more than agreeable 
to his seatmate, perched high up on the stage between 
himself and the driver. 

“You don’t live in that horrible place ?” he asked her, 
after they had spun around a dozen curves in the down- 
hill road. 

“Oh, no; but you must not call it horrible — it is 
grand.” 

‘So it is, in respect to fine scenery. 
anything else ?” 

‘‘Yes; there are some geological formations there- 
abouts, and some funny characters among the people, 
and no end of explorable works for miles about. It is 
a good, healthy place. I came up in June for my health, 
and have spoiled a great deal of good canvas in amateur 
sketching, to pass the time. I live in San Francisco.” 

“So do I,” Rossiter answered, trying to discover 
signs of ill-health in the glowing face behind the vail. 
She divined his thought. 

‘Oh, Iam not ill now. Mrs. Higgins’s good cooking 
and the mountain air and my wild romps have cured 
me,” she hastened to add. ‘‘ That was all in the doctor’s 
prescription, especially the romps. I was recovering from 
typhoid fever, and the doctor had been up here once, and 
recommended it for me to recuperate in ; so papa sent 
me up in the custody of an old-maid aunt. The light air 
was ruinous to her asthma, so she fled back to the valley 
in two weeks. Since then I have been alone, queening 
it over the Higgins tribe and holding communion with 
Nature in her visible forms. But I have had enough— 
Ilong to hear the music ‘of the city’s din, and ride ona 
cable-car once more.” 

***O Solitude, where are thy charms ? I am pining 
for the city myself,” said Rossiter; and then told some- 
thing of his year’s experience in the mountains. Before 
an hour they were like old friends. 

The hot day was wonderfully short. They were getting 
down into the dry, grass-covered foothills, studded with 
live-oaks, and at four o’clock came to a belt of timber 
that skirted a dried-up creek. There was no sign of a 
habitation for miles about, and the loneliness of Hig- 
gins’s Ridge was not more intense than the solitude that 
lurked among the oaks and thick underbrush. Rossiter 
and Miss Hazelton were talking together about some ex- 
aggerated trifle; the driver was looking lazily at his 
horses’ heads, and whistling the melodious strains of the 
‘Butterfly Dude”; the passengers inside were all asleep, 
or trying to be ; even lynx-eyed Donaldson was nodding. 
There had never been a stage-robbery committed so low 


Does it make 


Is it good for 





down in the foothills, within twelve miles of the city where 
the line terminated ; in all probability there never would 
be, they all thought, if they thought anything about it. 

Suddenly, from out the thickest shadow of matted un- 
derbrush rang a cry of ‘‘ Halt!” 

It was a cry that Jack Henderson, the driver, had heard 
a score of times in the past twenty years—a cry that he 
never disregarded. He halted, as any man would have 
done with six Winchester rifles pointed at his horrified 
face. Miss Hazelton gave a stifled ‘scream, and covered 
her face with her hands. Rossiter involuntarily throw 
one arm about her, and ran his right hand into his pocket 
where his revolver was. 

‘*Don’t be afraid,” he whispered. 

The inside passengers were putting their heads out to 
see what the trouble was. Donaldson had waked up to 
find himself surprised for the first time ; but his quick 
wit came to his aid. He pulled off his own hat and ex- 
changed it for that of his seatmate, an almond - eyed 
Chinaman. It was a small black felt, and changed the 
looks of the man completely, when he thrust it on his 
gray head. In the same breath he tucked his gray beard 
beneath his duster, and assumed a facial expression that 
curiously masked the familiar countenance of the mes- 
senger. As for the treasure-box, it was entirely cov- 
ered from sight by the motley collection of trash be- 
longing to the idiotic-looking Celestial. He offered up 
a prayer, as fervent as it was strange to him, that the 
treasure might be overlooked. His masquerade proved 
asuccess. After scrutinizing the passengers, tho leader 
of the gang turned on the driver. 

‘*Thought Donaldson was to make his trip to-day?” 

The driver took in the situation. Unlike George 
Washington, he could tell a lie. 

‘“*No,” he said; ‘‘there was a delay at the mine—he 
don’t go till Wednesday.” 

The truth itself was’ never uttered with more earnest- 
ness. 

The robbers cursed their ill-luck, and held a short 
consultation. It was decided by their fraternity to take 
the best there was, since they had missed a fortune. They 
ordered the passengers to alight, and the driver to hand 
down the express-box. Donaldson quaked in his boots 
while he was having his pockets searched, but his happy 
trick saved his being recognized ; he passed the ordeal 
in safety, with no worse result than the loss of one hun- 
dred dollars of his own mohey and a good gold watch. 
The Wells - Fargo box had been broken open, and its 
ample contents appropriated, before the passengers were 
hurriedly searcked. Miss Hazelton was the only lady on 
board, but they did not spare her. She was brave and 
quiet through it all, relinquishing her money and watch, 
« diamond ring, and a pair of unpretentious pearl ear- 
rings, without ® murmur. 

“I deserved to lose them, to punish me for being so 
thoughtless as to wear them on such a trip,’ she said 
afterward to Rossiter, referring to the jewels. 

Rossiter took upon himself the prerogative of standing 
beside her during the search for her valuables. Some- 
thing in his face kept the ruffians from being uncivil to 
the beautiful girl whose arm he held. F*s own purse 
had been emptied and his gold watch sacriiced, but the 
leather belt underneath his vest was unmolested. It 
might have remained so, had it not been for Donaldson’s 
unanswered prayer. The treasure-box was discovered in 
the'search within the vehicle. Regardless of consequences, 
Donaldson fired two shots from his gun, and wounded 
the leader and his chief ally. They rolled out upon the 
ground with yells of rage, and at the same instant the 
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brave messenger dodged the bullet from the rifle of one 
of the other four. A second one was better aimed, and 
wounded him in the right arm. He fell with a groan. 
In a twinkling, Rossiter’s revolver had joined the de- 
fense, and one shot disabled the man who had wounded 
Donaldson. The other three had dropped their rifles in 
the plundering search. At length, when the robbers 
turned to get them, they found them in the hands of 
the passengers, aimed at their own heads. 





‘* We'll compromise,” was the cowardly growl. 

‘* We will not. We might, if we were at the other end 
of your guns; as we are at the safe end of them, we 
demand your surrender !” said the young man, unflinch- 
ingly. 

‘You'll make a good scldier, when another war breaks 
out,” hooted one of the wounded men. ‘Surrender, 
boys ; there’s no help icr it.” 

Apparently they did 3», and for a few moments nothing 
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There were three young maids of Lee. 
They were fair as fair can be, 
And they had lovers three times three; 
For they were fair as fair can be, 

These three young maids of Lee, 





THE THREE YOUNG AND THE THREE OLD MAIDS OF LEE, 


** Will you surrender ?” cried Rossiter. | was heard save the cursing imprecations of the defeated 
Clara Hazelton thought he looked as a general on a | highwaymen. But, in an unlucky struggle, the three 
battlefield must have looked. She was kneeling on the | guns were recovered by their enraged owners. Their 
ground beside the wounded Donaldson, pale as death, | muzzles were reversed, turning the tables ingloriously. 
but brave as any man there—braver than two or three ** Now, will you compromise ?” leered one. 
who were scampering madly down the road the moment Rossiter, in his discomfiture, did not look one whit 
® gun was fired. less the hero than when he had the advantage. 
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“Will you let the box alone ?” he asked, fearlessly. 

“me,” 

‘“* You can’t carry away gold bricks and three wounded 
men without being caught before to-morrow night. Don’t 
you know that you might as well put stones around your 
necks and expect to swim across the river without sink- 
ing? They are heavy.” 

**Curse you! we know they are; but unless you can 











‘‘All right. Take your places in the stage, passengers. 
T'll pay the coin at the last moment, at the end of my re- 
volver, as I do not know that the word of thieves will be 
of any value after they get my money.” 

Donaldson was lifted inside the stage, and Miss Hazel- 
ton sat beside him, trembling like a leaf. Unconsciously 
she was praying, more fervently than ever before for any 
living being, for the safety of a man she had known less 














There are three old maids of Lee. 

They are old as old ean be, 

And one is deaf, and one cannot see, 

And they are all as cross as a gallows tree, 
These three old maids of Lee. 


THE THREE YOUNG AND THE THREE OLD MAIDS OF LEE, 


compromise with more money, or your insolent head, 
we'll take it at any risk.” 

** What ?—my head or the box ?” 

“‘The box. Your head, too, if you don’t hush up! 
Have you got any more money ?” 

‘* Yes ; how much will appease your pressing needs ?” 

‘*Two or three hundred dollars, if you have as much— 
more, if you've got it.” 


than twelve hours. When all the rest were in their 
places, he climbed up to the outside seat amid utter 
silence. From where she sat she could see three guns 
aimed at his place, though she could not see him. He 
took off the hidden belt, and coolly counted out his hard- 
earned coin. He counted aloud every golden twenty 
as it dropped into his hat, then shook the belt to con- 
vince the eager thieves that it was all. 
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‘“‘Five hnndred dollars,” he concluded ; ‘‘I worked 
hard for that. Now, empiy your guns. I shall not 
break my word, but I can’t trust to yours. You would 
as soon shoot me for giving it to you as for not.” 

They did not doubt he would keep his promise, for 
they emptied every barrel of their rifles into the opposite 
thicket. When they faced about they were pelted with a 
shower of gold. Even if their guns had not been emp- 
tied they would have been too busily engaged in gather- 
ing up the costly hail to have thought to fire a single 
shot. The driver drove ahead with an alacrity that would 
have shamed Jehu himself. 

“You'll get your money back for this, my brave man !” 
cried Donaldson, when they stopped, half a mile away, 
to pick up the advance guard of cowards. ‘And two 
or three times over, or I miss my guess,” he added to 
Clara Hazelton, who was dressing his arm with her hand- 
kerchief and silk scarf, as successfully as she could, con- 
sidering the rate of miles per hour they were traveling. 

tossiter borrowed enough money of a friend in town 
that night to pay for Clara Hazelton’s passage to San 
Francisco. He himself was to join the sheriff's party in 
un hour in search of the robbers. He saw her for a sin- 
gle moment in ,the hotel- parlor after a hasty supper. 
Somehow they seemed to have known each other al- 
He took her hands in his and held them with a 
warm pressure. 

‘“*You were the bravest woman I ever saw,” he said. 

“And you! Oh ” But words failed her utterly. 

He only laughed. 

‘‘IT shall never forget you,” he said. 

‘“‘T hope not. Come and see me, when you reach the 
city.” 

‘‘Thank you; I shall be only too happy to do so. I 
trust other stages of our acquaintance will be less alarm- 
ing. Good-by !” 

‘*Good-by! Be careful of yourself.” 

She was looking into his face with blushing anxiety. 
Her beautiful eyes told more than she dreamed of the 
deep interest she felt in him. 

Two weeks after that, he was ushered by a servant into 
one of the most elegant drawing-rooms it had ever been 
his privilege to enter. Clara came to meet him in a 
dress of some plainly made silken texture, and gave him 
an unaffectedly warm welcome. 

‘*T am afraid I have made myself presumptuous,” le 
said, after a little, with a quick glance about the room ; 
** but, you see, I did not know.” 

“Did not know what ?” in amazement. / 

‘*That you were so rich.” 

‘*Oh, are you going to think the less of me for that ?” 

‘*No, not of you; but you may remember, now and 
tien, where my huge fortune went to, and think I belong 
on a lower plane.” 

‘*When you know me better, you will have a better 
opinion of me than that,” she said, reproachfully. 

‘‘Forgive me; I have a better opinion of you than 
that now.” Then, dropping the subject, he added, tak- 
ing a package from his pocket: ‘‘I have brought you 
something.” 

‘*My stolen property ?” 

‘Yes. Did you know the sheriff captured them all— 
wounded ones and whole ones ?’ 

‘‘T read about it in the papers. The sheriff did not 
receive all the glory, either,” said Clara, with a bright 
smile. ‘‘Something was said about a Mr. Clyde Rossi- 
ter. Will you allow me to congratulate you ?” 

“Upon getting my money and watch back—yes ; not 
upon anything else.” 


wavs. 











‘You should have accepted the thousand dollars re- 
ward offered you by the mining company you served 
such a good turn. Why did you decline it ?” 

‘*T was not working for a reward ; my own money was 
all I wanted, and I have it.” 

** All except what you loaned me,” she laughed, hand- 
ing him a gold piece from her restored purse, 

He took it and put it back into the purse again. 

‘** Keep it, and buy some memento of our adventure,” 
he said, smiling down into her eyes .from his six feet of 
stature. 

Dressed as he was for calling on a young lady, in a 
new and stylish black suit, he was remarkably handsome. 
All that Fall and Winter, Clara Hazelton measured every 
other man in her acquaintance by him, and invariably fell 
short of material. Long before Spring she realized that 
she loved him better than anybody else in the world. 
They met continually in society. He was a favorite, but 
generally understood to be a non-marrying man. He 
spent his money in a variety of ways on Clara Hazelton— 
attending the theatre or opera, or taking her to ride in 
expensive turnouts. It was an open secret that he was 
in love with her. People wondered if he would make a 
fool of himself. But it was Clara herself who did that— 
at least, so everybody in the ‘‘upper tens ” said, when it 
was known that she was engaged to him. 

‘* How did he ever have the face to propose to you, my 
little heiress ?” asked her father, when he had given a 
hearty blessing on the two young heads. 

**You know well enough, you old conspirator ; you 
told him to do it,” sobbed Clara. ‘‘ He told me to ask 
you what he is going to do. What is it ?” 

After a little indulgence in his favorite pastime—teas- 
ing her—he answered her question. 

‘**T have some business to be looked after in Europe. I 
would rather send a trusty agent than go myself, sol told 
him he was the man I wanted. Then I asked him if he 
would rather go alone or take a wife. It seemed he 
would rather take a wife, provided he could have the 
one he wanted.” 

**Oh, you dear oid darling ! 
matchmaker ?” 
neck, 

‘* Because I wanted you to be happy, pet. Rossiter is a 
magnificent fellow—not half as much of a fortune-hunter 
as some millionaires’ sons I know, except that he has 
hunted for the bulk of my fortune and found it—my one 
ewe lamb. Years ago, I loved your sainted mother in this 
way, with the same barrier of unequal wealth bétween us. 
J thought it was a barrier then. I have since seen it need 
not have been. Five years I waited and toiled, and she 
wuited and loved me truly ; then I fell heir to a large for- 
tune, and we were married. You know, dear, how you 
came to us in less than a year, and she left you mother- 
less in ten months. Then I thought of all the years of 
her sweet companionship I had missed by waiting to 
make a fortune for her. That was why I could so easily 
read your two hearts. I think I have made a pretty good 
match.” 

About a year after that, there was a lumbering old 
stage-coach, of the European type, rattling through the 
Alpine passes and down into the plains of Northern Italy. 
Within were four passengers ; two of them nobody in 
particular, the other two the only people in the world of 
any consequence—at least, to each other. When they 
stopped once, at a lonely summit with a single dwell- 
ing-house and a good many sheds, the lady caught her 
companion’s hand, smiling brightly into his handsome 
face. 


What made you turn 
And Clara’s white arms were about his 
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“Clyde, this looks like ‘ Higgins’s Ridge.’ Iam glad 
there is no treasure-box on board.” 

**Oh,” said he, ‘* the Italian banditti would stop a coach 
for nothing more than one man’s pocket-money. They 
are not as extravagant as California mountain highway- 
men, We may have another experience. See here !” 

He unbuttoned his coat and showed her his faithful 
revolver—the same one. 

“Don’t!” she shuddered. ‘I would rather not think 
of the possibility of using it. What a ride that was!” 

‘* What a heaven it landed usin! After all, Clara, you 
and I were the principal thieves.” 


HERALDIC MOTTOES. 


Peruars the earliest instance of a motto anywhere is 
on the seal of Sir John de Byron, appended to a deed 
dated 2ist Edward I. The motto is ‘‘ Crede Beronti,” 
modernized into *‘ Crede Biron,” from which the Corpo- 
ration of Rochdale have adopted their motto, ‘‘ Crede 
Signo,” Lord Byron having at one time been Lord of the 
Manor of Rochdale. 

Heraldic mottoes are generally divided into three 
classes : enigmatical, sentimental and emblematic. 

The enigmatical are those whose origin is involved in 
mystery, as the Duke of Bedford’s ‘‘ Che sara, sara ”’— 
‘‘ What will be, will be”; Lord Ellesmere’s ‘‘ Sic donec ” 
—‘Thus until”; Lord Gray’s ‘‘ Anchor fast Anchor” ; 
Cuningham’s ‘‘ Over Fork Over”; and that of the Da- 
kynses of Derbyshire, ‘‘ Strike, Dakyns,” etc. 

The sentimental may be subdivided into religious, 
loyal, patriotic and philanthropic. 

Amongst the first are ‘‘ Mors Christi, mors mortis 
mihi,” ‘‘Spes mea in Deo,” ‘Sub cruce,” and ‘Sola 
virtus invicta.” 

Loyal and patriotic : ‘‘ Vincit amor patriw,” ‘ Non sibi 
sed patrie,” and ‘‘ Patria cara, carior Libertas.” 

Under the third, or philanthropic, head : ‘‘ Homo sum,” 
‘*Non sibi solum ” and ‘‘ While life lasteth.” 

The emblematic are classed into punning, truisms and 
cockneyisms. 

The first are after the following style : The crest of the 
Martins of Dorsetshire was an ape; their motto, ‘“‘ He 
who looks at Martin’s Ape, Martin's Ape shall look at 
him.” Jefferay of Sussex—‘‘ Je feray ce que je diray” ; 
Caye of Northamptonshire —‘‘ Cave”; Fairfax —‘‘ Fare, 
fac”; Onslow—‘‘ Festina lente, on slow”; D’Oylie of 
Shottisham, Norfolk —‘‘ Do not yll, quothe D’Oylie”; 
and Fitton —‘‘ Fight on, quoth Fitton.” 

Truisms are not so common ; one good example is the 
motto of the Slacks of Derby—‘‘ Lente sed lerte.” 

Cockneyisms much resemble the first of this class. 
Wray of Lincolnshire —‘‘Et juste et vray”; Smith— 
‘* Smite”; Dr. Cox Macro—‘‘ Cocks may crow.” 


THE FAIRFAXES OF VIRGINIA. 


Tue history of a noble family, of a line of English 
peers, living in our Republic for a century and more, 
seems a strange tale; and yet it is only a part of the ap- 
parent inconsistency. The descendants of the Puritan 
Lord Fairfax who preceded Cromwell in the command 
of the army of the Commonwealth figure here, not among 
the Puritans of New Engiand, sharing their views and 
zealous for their cause, but as Cavaliers among the Cav- 
aliers of the Old Dominion; and when the time came 





for men to take one side or the other, in the last century, 
Lord Fairfax was as stanch in his loyalty to George 
III. as his ancestor had been hostile to Charles I. 

A marriage with an heiress of the Culpepper family 

brought to the Fairfaxes acres of land by the million in 
Virginia, and the time came when some resolved to build 
up homes in the New World. On the Potomac, in sight 
of Mount Vernon, so dear now to the American heart, 
rose the Fairfax mansion of Belvoir, built by William 
Fairfax, who, sheathing the sword he had wielded with 
good effect on land and sea, came to live in America as 
his ancestors had lived in merry England. 
* It set the fashion for the Virginia gentry in those 
parts, and became the scene of festivities following the 
fox-hunts and other English sports transferred to Amer- 
ica, the ladies vying with those of the mother country in 
dress and adornment. Here a Washington came to win a 
wife of the Fairfax line ; and here George came, as a shy 
boy, to be initiated into the ways and wiles of fashion- 
able life ; and here, tradition tells us, he lost his heart to 
his first love. 

Belvoir mansion has passed away, and, like the banquet 
and the stately dance, lives only in recollection. But 
this was not the only seat of the family, for Thomas, the 
sixth Lord Fairfax, after serving in the army, dabbling 
in letters and fashion, when he was jilted, almost at the 
altar, by a faithless lady, turned his back on the hollow 
circles in which he had mingled, and came to plan a new 
home in the lovely valley of the Shenandoah. The 
stately English mansion at Greenway Court never existed 
except in his lordship’s imagination and plans. He reared 
a farmhouse for his steward’s use, but it was his home, 
and the building, now tottering to decay, typifies the de- 
clining fortunes of the family. Unlike his nephew's seat 
at Belvoir, or even his great-nephew’s seat, the famed 
Towlston domain, Greenway Court never became a scene 
of high life in colonial days. Lord Fairfax lived like a 
backwoodsman, and the halls of his valley home never re- 
sounded with music and dance and the frivolous chatter 
of young man and maid of high degree. The traveler 
who would seek out this old home of a baron of England 
and Scotland will find it thirteen miles southeast of Win- 
chester, a white post which he planted, to guide visitors 
to his residence, having given name to a village that in 
time clustered there. 

The Fairfaxes of Virginia are an ancient Saxon family 
of Yorkshire. They are mentioned as landed proprietors, 
or country gentlemen, as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the fourteenth century one of the Fairfaxes 
built Streton Manor, the principal family seat until the 
Reformation placed in their hands Nun-Appleton, a hand- 
some estate, the name of which discloses its former char- 
acter. In Nun-Appleton, as a convent, a fair young lady 
of the family had been placed to be educated by the 
nuns ; but she found means to exchange loving glances 
with Sir William Fairfax, who audaciously carried her 
off and made her his bride. 

The Ainsty region rang with rejoicings at this bold 
stroke for a wife. Lady Isabel lived for many happy 
years with her husband in great beauty and renown. 

The Fairfaxes number among their ancestors many 
brilliant warriors and some distinguished scholars. Ed- 
ward, son of the romantic Sir William, is famous for his 
translation of ‘‘ Tasso,” a book prized still by scholars 
and bibliophiles, who find the stately old language 
worthy of the Italian poet. Esteemed in his own day, 
Fairfax’s translation is still regarded as the finest in 
the English language. He also wrote some treatises on 
Demonology, being interested therein on account of his 
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THOMAS, SIXTH LORD FAIRFAX. 


daughters, who “ pretended to be bewitched, as an ex- 
cuse for not learning their lessons.” 

Sir Thomas, of Denton, elder brother of the scholar, 
was the first to be raised to the peerage. Soldier, scholar 
and diplomatist, he was sent by Elizabeth as ambassa- 
dor to King James of Scotland. On his 
return he was offered a title by the Vir- 
gin Queena, but he refused it. He event- 
ually accept.d, however, from Charles L., 
in 1625, the title of Lord Fairfax and 
Baron of Cameron in the Scottish peerage. 
His sons were active both as soldiers and 
politicians. Several were killed in the 
Continental wars. 

Sir Thomas was succeeded in the title 
and estates by his grandson, Thomas, 
known as the Great Lord Fairfax, who is 
not only the most prominent figure in the 
family annals, but is also celebrated in the 
history of his country as the great General 
and Commander-in-chief of the Commons 
in their uprising against the Crown. 
While still a youth he was sent by his 
grandfather to the Netherlands, ‘ to prac- 
tice arms, fencing and dancing under 
Lord Vere,” whose daughter he afterward 
married, At the age of thirty-four he 
was appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
Parliamentary forces in that struggle that 
ended in the decapitation of Charles I. 
Although Fairfax sided with the people 
in the defense of their rights, so long 
abused by a corrupt Court, he was still 
loyal to the King, to whom, indeed, he 
owed his peerage, and made use of his 
great influence to prevent the execution 
of Charles I. Every one remembers his 
wife’s famous reply, when her husband’s 
mame was called as one of the King’s 
judges at the session in the strange 


court held in Westminster Hall: ‘Fairfax hath more 
wit than to be here.” 

His influence, however, was not sufficient to overcome 
the iron will of Cromwell, who had determined upon the 
death of his royal adversary. When the dictator assumed 
the reigns of government, Fairfax, being too moderate in 
his views to sympathize with the actions of Cromwell and 
his followers, retired to Nun-Appleton, where he devoted 
himself to study. He chose Andrew Marvel as tutor to 
his daughter Mary. 

At Cromwell’s death Lord Fairfax emerged from his 
retreat, and took an active part in the restoration of 
Charles II. 

His daughter married George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the most brilliant parti in England, a handsome, 
dashing fellow, and one of the most profligate young men 
in England. He soon tired of his wife, and neglected her 
for his pleasures, while she still remained faithful to him. 
A contemporary writes of her: ‘‘ The Duchess has merit 
and virtue. She is brown and lean; but had she been 
the most beautiful and charming of her sex, the being 
his wife would have been sufficient to have inspired the 
Duke with dislike.” 

At the death of the great general, the title went to his 
cousin Henry, of Bolton Percy, in whose church the fair 
Isabel was married to the gallant Sir William. 

His son Thomas, fifth Lord Fairfax, married Catherine, 
daughter and heiress to Lord Colepepper. This lady came 
richly endowed. She brought her husband not only 

| “‘ proprietary rights to more than five million acres in 
| the northern neck of Virginia, but also Leeds Castle, and 
several estates in Kent and in the Isle of Wight.” 

| It was through her that the Fairfaxes became great. 
land -holders in Virginia, and have left their name to 
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REV. AND HON. BRIAN LORD FAIRFAX, PASTOR OF 
CHRIST CHURCH, 


county and town, to battlefield and rocky landmark. 
Lord Fairfax died while his son was still a minor, and 
Lady Fairfax, finding her possessions greatly involved, 


obliged the young lord to sell a portion of his paternal | 


inheritance, threatening, if he refused, to deprive him of 
her property. Thus he signed away the famous family 
seat, Nun-Appleton. 

Having finished his university career, young Fairfax 
came to London, mingled with the wits of the period, 
and did all that was required of a fashionable youth in 
that time. He is supposed by some to be the original of 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. 
of romance, he wrote some papers for the Spectator, and 
‘*had his portrait painted by Mr. Jervas, in a red coat, 
and smiling on a bombshell bursting in a corner of the 
piece.” Like Henry Esmond, also, he fell in love with a 
Court beauty, who heartlessly broke off the match when 
she found the affairs of her betrothed somewhat involved. 

Lord Fairfax turned his back upon London, made over 
his estate of Leeds Castle—which was all that remained 
to him in England—to his younger brother Robert, and 
came to this country to live on the realm-like lands he 
inherited from his mother. 

His nephew, William Fairfax, had already, as we have 
seen, established himself in the colonies, having built 
Belvoir, on the banks of the Potomac, opposite Mount 
Vernon. 

Lord Fairfax spent some time after his arrival in Vir- 
ginia with this nephew. But even Belvoir was too gay 
for his mood, and he resolve] to make his home in the 
lovely valley of the Shenandoah. 

To his new home he gave the name of Greenway Court. 
He was fond of hunting, and, stalwart in frame, met all 
the rough experience of border life with zest and relish. 
The French and Indian war added new dangers from 
prowling savages, but the old lord would not flinch or 
retire to safer quarters. 

During one of his visits to Belvoir, Lord Fairfax met 
the stripling George Washington, for whom he conceived 
a great liking. This liking ripened into close friendship, 
which always subsisted between them, in spite of the dif- 
i¢rence in years, and, at a later day, in their political 
sympathies. Lord Fairfax employed young Washington, 


At all events, like the hero | 


together with his own cousin, the son of William Fairfax, 
to explore and survey his vast lands. 

Lord Fairfax seems to have shunned the society of 
women, probably in consequence of his early disappoint- 
ment. His ‘‘early disappointment in love is said to 
have excited in him a general dislike of the sex, in whose 
company, unless particularly acquainted with the parties, 
he was reserved and silent.” 

When the Revolution broke out, Lord Fairfax, then an 
old man, did not side with the colonies. It grieved him 
to the heart that George—his George—should, like his 
own ancestor, lead an army against the forces of the 
King. He lived on in hope of the triumph of the cause 
to which he adhered. But when the tidings came that the 
main English army had surrendered at Yorktown to the 
boy whom he had fostered and encouraged, it was too 
much. ‘‘ Take me to my bed !” he exclaimed, to his faith- 
ful servant. ‘‘It is time for me to die.” 

The romantic story of Lord Fairfax’s early disappoint- 
ment was curiously confirmed a few years ago. Some 
children, playing in a Virginia garret, found an old parch- 
ment. It proved to be a marriage contract, but never 
executed. The name of the lady and the date were ef- 
faced carefully; the name of Thomas Lord Fairfax was 
left. He had brought to his woodland home this proof 
of woman’s faithlessness, but scorned to expose the name 
of her who blasted his career. 

Lord Fairfax died a bachelor, December, 1781. Shortly 
after his death the State of Virginia confiscated his broad 
acres, but in time a more kindly feeling prevailed, and his 
heirs were empowered to collect such moneys as were due 
at his death. Various claims were made, until finally 
Dr. Fairfax, of Richmond, resigned to the State of Vir- 
| ginia all lands ‘‘ except those reserved by the late Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, or his ancestors, for their own use.” 

Thomas Lord Fairfax having died without issue, the title 
passed to his brother Robert, of Leeds Castle ; but as there 
was no heir of his body to succeed, the Baronies of Fair- 
fax and Cameron came back to America, to the Rev. Brian 
| Fairfax, of Towlston, son of William, of Belvoir. He was a 

lifelong friend of 

Washington, and for 

many years Rector of 

Ta Christ Church, Alex- 

: andria, Va, a relic 

ae, of former days. still 
at standing. 

His son Thomas, 


ninth Lord Fairfax, 
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built a house near Alexandria, called Vaucluse. This 
latter homestead has passed from the direct branch of 
the family. After the death of Dr. Fairfax, of Rich- 
mond, the title went to his cousin, Dr. Fairfax, of Prince 
fieorge County, Md., the present lord. 

During the late war, the widowed mother of the pres- 
ent lord, fearing that their home was in danger, sold it 
and bought an estate near Sutesville, Md. In so doing, 
Mrs. Fairfax not only parted with property which has 
greatly risen in value, but with the last rood of ground 
originally owned by Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax. 

There is no estate or patrimony in Great Britain at- 
tached to the title, Leeds Castle having been bequeathed 
to others. 

Many family portraits and other heirlooms were lost or 
destroyed during the late war. But they still retain some 
by Van Dyke, notably the portrait of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. These are distributed among the various mem- 
bers of the Fairfax connection. They preserve, too, some 
relics of other days, like the candlestick and salver. The 
Fairfaxes have intermarried with many Virginia fami- 
lies—the Careys, the Randolphs and Lees, all of whom, 
with many others, composed the set of William Fairfax, of 
Belvoir—colonists devoted to their mother country, who 
lived their lives and governed their households after the 
manner of Old England. In ‘ The Virginians,’ Thack- 
eray says of proud little Madam Esmond, that Lord Fair- 
fax is the only one to whom she would allow precedence 
over her. The Fairfax motto is a pun on the name: 
**Fare fac ’’—‘‘ Speak, act.” 


Tue native birds of North America, which were sup- 
posed to be rapidly disappearing, reappeared in great 
numbers during the Spring of the present year. This 
was first noted in the New York papers, and was promptly 
credited to the liberal destruction of the pugnacious Eng- 
lish sparrow, unable to withstand the storm-beating re- 
ceived in the great March blizzard. But counter to this 
explanation (says Science) comes information from Illinois 
that the attention of all is attracted to the remarkably 
large number of birds that are to be seen. The groves, 
the woods and the meadows in the country, and the 
many trees in the city, are peopled with these feathered 
visitors. The oldest inhabitant does not remember to 
have seen so many and such a variety of birds, And yct 
the great blizzard did not visit Illinois, 


Mr, W. Cotenso, F. R.S., thus describes the old, be- 
lief of the Maories as to the ebbing and flowing of the 
sea. These phenomena, it seems, they attributed to a 
huge ocean monster, whose home was in the depths be- 
yond the horizon. It was said to do its work by power- 
ful and regular respiration, or ingurgitation and regurgi- 
tation of the water. The monster’s name was Parata ; and 
any one overtaken by great misfortune is said to have 
fallen into Parata’s throat. In a myth relating to the 
first peopling of New Zealand, one of the chief canoes, 
named the Arawa, is represented as being carried into 
the enormous mouth of the monster, and as being with 
difficulty extricated by Ngatoroirangi, the courageous 
and cunning ‘fohunga (= priest, or wise man) on board, 
who recited his powerful charm for the pyrpose. The 
words of this charm, or spell, are still preserved. 


Goopness is beauty, and beauty cannot stay inside ; 
like the sap in a tree, it must come out in fresh leaves 
and buds and blossoms. Good, pure, kind, generous 
thoughts light up the plainest face, and make it beauti- 
ful and youthful. 





AN INDIAN LOVE STORY. 
By Mary A. Denison. 


** BEAUTIFUL, beautiful Marguérite! 
Fly not from me with step so fleet, 
Like the slender antelope, thou, 
Fearless of eye and gentle of brow. 
Ah, but thy glances grow soft for me, 
And not for the warrior Cherokee, 
Tell me thy story, thou peerless one.” 


“T came from the land of the setting sun; 

My mother was queen of the forest wild, 

And I am also a greenwood child. 

The Cherokees are a kingly race; 

They are mine, and I count it no disgrace 

That the chief of a warrior band should bo 

My grandsire—the lordly Otalikee.” 

The maiden paused, and a teardrop fell, 

Which Chandos caught, as he whispered, ‘ Well, 
Is the tale all told ?” 


“No, not all. I grew 
To a merry girlhood. My years were few, 
When a shadow crept to my mother’s eyes, 
And her lips grew pale as the Autumn skies; 
A scourge swept up over valley and fen, 
And—I have been motherless since then, 
They sent me here to the convent school, 
Where I move and talk, even think, by rule. 
*Tis weary, weary, or was, till I knew ”~ 
She blushed, then faltered—“ till I met you.” 


And Chandos, wily by nature, kneels low, 
While passionate promises overflow 

His bearded lip. From his silvery tongue 
Falls sweetest story e’er spoken or sung, 
And the Indian blood in the maiden’s cheek, 
Tells what her faltering lips would speak. 


Six moons have passed, and a grave-mound shows 
ts length under clustering vine and rose, 

And the story of Chandos is sadly told 

How he wedded a maiden for love of gold, 

How Marguérite, in her tearless grief, 

Came to his home with the falling leaf, 

And later, left it with stealthy tread ; 

ut Chandos, her treacherous lover, was dead. 


Now wan and pale, like a ghostly thing, 

Poor Marguérite, with an eagle’s wing 
Thrust in her tresses, and singing, faint, 

The saddest and sweetest Indian plaint 

(“‘ Chandos! Chandos!” she softly cries, 
**Turn not from me with angry eyes; 

Love me, my love, though I be not wise !”), 
Moves with her tribe, as they wander far 
Over the prairies in peace or war. 

Mad, we call it; her people say 

Her mother beckons the maiden away, 

And her blinded soul will wake up somo day, 
Like a child from dream, like a bird set free, 
In the Paradise of the Cherokee, 


GRACE. 

Tr was a beautiful morning in February—crisp, frosty 
and sunny—as Harold Arnott rode over to Mainwaring 
Hall, ostensibly to join a skating party; but in his own 
mind the young squire had determined to ask Miss Main- 
waring a very important question. Upon her answer, he 
assured himself, the future happiness of his life would 
depend. 

Alas ! for Harold’s peace of mind. That very morning 
Mr. Mainwaring had signified to his daughter Grace—an 
only child—that it behooved her to lend a willing ear to 
the proposals of his old friend, Mr. Militant, to whom he 
was under considerable obligations. The young lady re- 
monstrated, pointed out that Mr. Militant, the “ army 
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contractor,” was nearly thirty years her senior ; that he 
had never addressed her with matrimonial intent, and 
finally, that she did not care about him. 

But Mr. Mainwaring—a wealthy commoner, who had 
thrice refused a baronetcy—was not to be thwarted in 
his pet scheme. What if Militant were ‘ close-fisted,” 
somewhat rough, and at times positively disagreeable ? 
He was rich, he possessed property in the country, and 
the match was in every way suitable—in his eyes. Grace 
declined, pleaded, but did not dare to persist in her re- 
fusal ; and her father left her in tears over the housekeep- 
ing accounts in the study, with a firm order to her to 
consider herself as betrothed to Mr. John Militant, the 
rough, and some said ill-natured, man. 

Harold Arnott, using the privilege he had gained as an 
old friend, walked directly to the study, where the serv- 
ant informed him he would find Miss Grace ‘for sure.” 
He found her as he expected, but in tears, over her ac- 
counts. 

‘““Why, Gracie! you upset by a few figures ?” he said, 
as she raised her brimming eyes to his. ‘‘ This will never 
do. Let me help you.” 

‘Oh! you can’t, Harold ; never mind. 
I’m better now.” 

The young people sat fora time in silence, Harold 
being occupied in gazing at Grace’s pretty face, and she 
apparently intent upon the figures in her books. Such 
an opportunity as this might not ‘again occur, Harold 
thought ; so clearing his throat, he said, somewhat nerv- 
ously: 

**Gracie, I have something very particular to say to 
you. I have come over on purpose to——” 

He checked himself suddenly. There was an expres- 
sion in Miss Mainwaring’s face that made him pause in 
doubt. 

“Ts there anything the matter, Gracie ?” he inquired, 
tenderly. ‘‘You aro quite unlike yourself to-day. 
anything wrong ?” ‘ 

‘*No,” she replied, sighing deeply ; ‘‘ that is—well, 
nothing very particular. I am-—-but, Harold ’— here she 
assumed a distant, yet friendly, tone —‘‘ you must not 
mind my telling you that I cannot hear any important 
speeches to-day. I am—not equal to—you mustn’t, 
really.” 

‘Do you mean to say I mustn’t tell you how much I 
love you, Gracie ?”’ burst out the young man, forgetting 
all his prepared speeches in his astonishment. 

There was a very sad ring in the tone with which he 
put the question—a sense of terrible disappointment, 
which carried conviction of the truth to the mind of 
Grace Mainwaring, who felt every word sink like a knell 
upon her cars, for in her heart she loved him. 

‘*Yes,” she replied, ‘‘I do not wish. Oh, Harold! 
pray don’t! I must not listen—not now. 
do, Harold ?” 

‘Oh, Gracie! do not say you do not love me. Any- 
thing but that! I love you so dearly, so tenderly, that 
such a sentence would kill me. Oh, darling! do not 
say that. Anything but that !” 

His earnest, truthful tone and tear- dimmed eyes— 
which of all men’s pleadings weigh most with woman- 


It’s nothing. 


What shallI | 





_ mind. 


Is | 


myself all this time ? 
you?” 

**You must not press me so,” she replied, gently, in a 
faltering voice, and pushing back her chair to get out of 
his reach. ‘‘It is not fair, Harold ; indeed, I cannot 
answer you. I am-—TI can scarcely tell you—I am be- 
trothed to Mr. Militant.” 

“To old Jack Militant ? 


Have you not seen how I loved 


You, Grace? Can this be 
true, or possible? You? Oh, my darling, why did you 
not tell me this sooner? If I had only known! Oh, 
Grace ! you saw my love, you played with it, won it, and 
now you cast me off. Grace Mainwaring a flirt! Had 
any man told me so, I should have struck him.” 

She could make no reply. She merely put up her 
hand to deprecate his anger, and when he accused her 
of duplicity she turned upon him a glance which ought 
to have convinced him of his error. But she was too 
agitated to attempt her own defense. She could not 
now explain, and yet silence condemned her. 

‘*Good-by, Gracie!” he said, sternly, yet mournfully. 
‘*Good-by, dearest ! You have ruined my life. I do not 
care what becomes of me now. But why you treated me 
so, I cannot think. Why didn’t you tell me of this be- 


fore ?” 
** Because I couldn't,” she replied, sadly. ‘I did not 
know. I do 1——” 


She was very near committing herself, and stopped 
only just in time. He, fortunately, did not remark tho 
last part of the sentence, as she dropped her blushing 
face into her hands, supporting her elbows on the table, 
and sobbed bitterly. He gazed at her as if half inclined 
to clasp her in his arms, but at once abandoned the ide:, 
and hurried from the room. 

Harold rode toward home in a very unhappy frame of 
He believed that Grace liked him, and he felt 
that it was only natural for Mr. Mainwaring to prefer a 
wealthy, if elderly, suitor for his daughter, to a poor 
young man, heir only to his uncle’s small property, which 
he assisted to farm and improve. Harold reflected bit- 
terly upon the losses his father had sustained through the 
dishonesty of a trustee, and how little by little the funded 
property was sold ; how his poor mother died ; and how 
nobly his father declined to prosecute her relative, who 
had wrought him and her that terrible wrong. He had 
promised to pay his defaleations ; but year by year the 
same dwindling assets were presented, until at last a bare 
pittance remained. Then Coldénel Arnott was struck with 
paralysis, and passed away, leaving his almost penniless 
son to his wife’s brother, who had not too much of his 
own to live upon. 

These sad details passed across Harold's mind as, deep 
in thought, he rode along, now slowly, now at a rapid 
pace, as if. to leave his thoughts behind ; but all in vain. 
On he rode carelessly ; snow began to fall, and he pricked 
his horse and dashed across the moor. He was far from 
home ; he now perceived the gathering gloom ; and his 
drooping steed, bis weary limbs and craving appetite 
told him he had ridden far. He pressed his horse, and 


' turned toward home. 


kind—would have carried conviction straight to Grace’s | 


heart, had there been any doubt in her mind as to his 
sincerity. She knew full well his love ; she felt her own 
for him. She must check him, though, however hard the 
task. Her duty was plain. She was silent. She could 
not say the words. What would he think ! 

“Do you mean to tell me you do not care for me, 
Gracie ?” he asked, at length. ‘‘ Have I been deceiving 





But he was not destined to reach it that evening. 
Riding recklessly, his weary horse put its foot into a 
rabbit-hole, and in a second had fallen, throwing Harold, 
who was riding with a loose rein, over his head. 

The snow continued to fall gently. The horse only 
remained for a few minutes beside his master, then, 
whether hearing the sound of wheels upon the distant 
road, or making up his mind that his stable was a 
warmer quarter, he trotted off, leaving Harold stunned 
and bleeding on the ground. 
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Harold Arnott did not recover consciousness for some 
time, and when he opened his eyes he perceived he was 
in bed ; he felt very dizzy and confused. A bandage en- 
veloped his head, and he was unable to move his neck. 
He could not at all understand where he was. The room 
was quite strange ; the bed was different to any he had 





THE FAIRFAXES OF VIRGINIA.— FAIRFAX CANDLESTICE. 
SEE PAGE 695, 


ever slept in. Pictures and books occupied the walls, 
there was a table with medicine, and a Bible and Prayer- 
book, with a volume of secular literature, were laid upon 
it. Where was he ? 

There was no one in the room: Harold perceived this 
at once. He then extended his arm, and capturing the 
Bible, looked at the title-page. He started ; then at the 
other books: all bore the same name. 

**Must be real,” he murmured ; ‘‘and yet I fancied 
that man was dead ; but the date tells the birth. He 
must be alive. I am the guest of Andrew Cunningham— 
the man who, I believe, ruined my father. Wonder how 
on earth I came here !” 

He lay down and slept again, and when he woke his 
nurse was there, and a light was burning in the room. 

‘‘Nurse, where am I? Tell me, please.” 

**You are at Mr. Militant’s house, sir.” 

‘* Mr. Militant’s ? ‘The Coombe ’?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir. Master wa3 driving that Friday, and found 
your horse. He then followed its tracks, and came upon 
you, and not knowing who you were, he carried you here ; 
and here you have been ever since.” 

‘“‘Ever since? Since when? Friday—yesterday ?” 

‘No, sir ; Friday week. This is Monday.” 

Harold lay back again. Ten days in bed ! 
credible. 

“IT must have had a cropper !” he muttered. 
nurse, have I been delirious ?” 

‘Yes, sir ; raving at times. Mr. Militant, he heard you 
calling him, and came up.” 

‘‘Did I—did I talk nonsense much ?” asked Harold, 
blushing. 

“Well, sir, you did speak a good deal avout master 
—you called him names,” the nurse added, smiling ; 
**and you said a good deal about a certain young lady.” 

Harold smiled. So he had given Mr. Militant a bit of 


It was in- 


“T say, 


his mind. He was not altogether sorry. 
thought struck him. 

** Whose books aro these, nurse ?” 

‘*Mr. Militant’s, sir. You really mustn’t talk so much. 

| Shall I read to you ®” 
| No, thank you. I will try to sleep again. I’m getting 
rather buzzy. Good-night.” 

Harold returned to the subject again next day, and on 
the day following Mr. Militant paid him a visit. Young 
Arnott thanked him for his great kindness, and was about 
to apologize for his rude, if delirious, remarks, when his 
host stopped him. 

‘‘Say no more, my young friend. Perhaps I deserve 
all the uncomplimentary things you have said of me. I 
have also made some discoveries. I have found that you 
are your father’s son.” 

Harold thought this only natural, and said so. 

‘‘T mean, you are the son of Colonel Arnott. He was 
acquainted-—well, we were friends. While you have been 
here I have been in London. Now, when can you get 
up ?” 

‘*Now, if you like. The doctor said I may. 
‘make friends with the cook,’ he says.” 

‘* We'll take care of you, never fear. Now, suppose you 
remain here a few days longer. I have seen your uncle, 
and made a very pleasant acquaintance. He agrees with 
me. He will come here again to-morrow, and remain till 
Saturday ; then, if well enough, you can go home. If 
not, stay here. Good-day.” 

He left as suddenly as he had entered. And was this 
the brusque, ill-mannered man Harold had heard Mr. 
Militant was ? Why, he was as kind as possible; and, 
though quick in speech, was very polite, and truly con 

| siderate. But what of Andrew Cunningham? This re- 
| flection puzzled Harold immensely. 

| On the eve of the day Arnott had fixed for his depart- 
| ure, Mr. Militant informed him that a few guests would 
| dine with him that evening, and if Harold felt unequal to 
| the party, his dinner would be served in the boudoir. 

| That day passed quickly, and, though Harold made 
| many efforts, he could not get Mr. Militant to speak of 
| Andrew Cunningham’s books, even though he urged a 
| very particular reason. 


Then another 


I have to 
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“Some other time,” he had said. ‘‘ Presently. Wait.” 
| And he had hurried off 

| The dressing-bell had rung over the gardens and pad- 
dock, and Harold went up-stairs. He was in no hurry, 
and ‘‘dawdled.” The result was, he was late. The 
guests had arrived, and dinner was on the point of being 
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announced when he entered the drawing-room. He ad- 
vanced quietly, and the first person whose gaze he en- 
countered was Grace Mainwaring ! 

Harold stopped in amazement, and was obliged to sup- 
port himself byw chair. But etiquette and pride sus- 
tained him. He advanced to greet his love in a calm and 
friendly way, and shook hands with Mr. Mainwaring. Mr. 
Ellerslie (Harold’s uncle) was also present, and the foot- 
man was at the door. 

‘**Close the door, Hemmings, please. 
ready yet,” said Mr. Militant. 


We are not quite 


Then, turning to his young guest, he said: ‘‘ Harold, | 


you are late. It was my intention to have introduced 
you earlier. Miss Mainwaring, let me introduce you to 
Mr. Harold Arnott, your future husband, I hope.” 

Miss Mainwaring blushed very red, but did not move. 
Harold stared at his host in undisguised amazement. 

“Is this possible? Gracie—are you——” 

He could not finish his question. In reply she raised 
her eyes, and bestowed upon him one look. Harold 
hesitated no longer. He took her hand and kissed it. 

‘*Mine, my darling, is it not?” 

** Yes,” she murmured, ‘if you will have it.” 

‘“* There,” continued Mr. Militant, ‘‘now you are happy, 
Gracie—I may call you so. Had 
I had any idea that your heart 
was already engaged, I would 
never have advanced any claim 
to it. I am thankful I have 
spared you a life of misery, my 
dear.” 

Here Grace Mainwaring sud- 
denly quitted Harold’s arm, and 
crossing to her host, clasped his 
hand, with tears in her eyes. 

‘*How good, how noble you 
are!” she said. 

‘*No, my dear, no; only I'm 
an old fool. But you have got 
your lover there, and will be 
happy. Mainwaring and I have 
settled it all. My friend Harold 
will have twenty thousand 
pounds in consols for his 
housekeeping, and the use of 
‘The Coombe’ here for life. 
Eh, Ellerslie ?” 

“*Your kindness as well as 
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THOMAS, NINTH LORD FAIRFAX. 


generosity, my dear sir, positively electrify me. I am sure 
we never dreamt of such a thing.” 

‘* But-—” interrupted Harold. 

‘But me no buts,” said his host ; ‘‘ go to dinner now. 
Afterward I will explain all. Remember Andrew Cun- 
ningham,” he whispered. ‘‘ Your uncle and I will ar- 
range all his debts to your father.” 

‘*Dinner is served, sir,” said the stately footman at 
this juncture. 

**Come along,” said Mr. Militant, who had apparently 
grown ten years younger in the last ten minutes. ‘‘Come 
along. Grace, dear, take Harold’s arm. It’s not etiquette, 
but never mind. ‘Now, gentlemen, if you please, dinner ; 
and our first glass of champagne will be to the health of 
the bride and bridegroom we hope soon to welcome to 
‘The Coombe.” 

Harold could scarce believe his senses when his affi- 
anced wife told him how Mr. Militant had come up 
and formally revoked his semi-proposal, and told her to 
her face that she loved Harold Arnott. 

‘*What did you say, darling?” inquired her happy 


JSiancé. 


‘‘Of course I tuld the truth,” replied Grace, simply. 
‘*There was nothing to be ashamed of.” 

About two months afterward, 
by the time the green leaves 
had come again, Grace and 
Harold were married at the old 
parish church, and a pretty, 
quiet wedding it was. The day 
before the ceremony Mr. Mili- 
tant told Harold all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
careless defalcations of Andrew 
Cunningham—how he had spec- 
ulated and lost, and finally fled 
the country. By hard work and 
honest living he had since 
amassed a fortune, and one debt 
of gratitude to Colonel Arnott 
for his forbearance was paid by 
funding all the money, with in- 
terest, for his son. 

‘¢Ts Cunningham dead, then ?” 
asked Harold, as Le rose to say 
farewell. 

“Yes; dead to the world,” 
replied Mr. Militant. ‘ But 
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don’t object to shake my hand, boy. I have made re- 
paration. I have suffered bitterly for my sins —uninten- 
tional though they were. Yes, Harold, forgive me; I 
can never forgive myself. God bless you!” 

Then Harold understood that he was in the presence 
of the man who had played such havoc with his mother’s 
fortune, and yet he clasped his hand, and answered as a 
Christian —‘‘I forgive you !” 


THE MAKING OF GENOESE FILIGREE- 


WORK. 


Few things strike the visitor to Genoa, after he has ex- 
hausted the natural beauties of the place, more than the 
display of filigree-work. After he has scaled the heights 
of the superb city, and feasted his eyes on the wide sweep 
of sea and mountain, wandered along the narrow, tor- 
tuous streets, and loitered in the galleries of her famous 
marble palaces, heard the solemn music of her gorgeous 
churches, an1 seen the busy life upon her quays, he turns 
to see what kind of wares she offers to the foreigner. 
Taken as a whole, the shops of Genoa do not present an 
imposing appearance ; indeed, after the brilliant displays 
of Paris and Milan, they are small and poor, with the 
one brilliant exception of Goldsmiths’ Street. It is al- 
most singular that in a busy town like Genoa, the first 
commercial city of Italy, where labor in its heaviest and 
most practical form meets you on every side, an art so 
dainty should have had birth. Filigree-work, like many 
of the finer branches of industry, is an old art in India 
and China, and in Malta, for a considerable time, a trade 
has been carried on in this kind of ornament, which is 
simply an inferior imitation of Eastern work, and lacks 
the elegance of Genoese design. This industry, for which 
Genoa is now unrivaled, and the fame of which is almost 
as wide as that of her rich velvets, is only about fifty 
years old. The chief features of the work were bor- 
rowed, like the Maltese, from India ; but the independ- 
ent spirit of the Genoesc forbade them to remain mere 
imitators, and they soon grafted such original branches 
on the parent stem that they established an industry dis- 
tinctively their own. It is scarcely necessary to say of 
such artistic work that it is produced by hands, and not 
by machines. 

A short time ago there was made in Genoa a model of 
the famous statue of Columbus, each hair of the head 
end beard being individually worked. The windows of 
Goldsmiths’ Street present a dazzling variety of designs 
of most exquisite finish — baskets of fruit and flowers, 
monuments, towers and churches, whilst of smaller de- 
signs, in that branch of the art which is devoted to per- 
sonal adornment, there is literally no end. You see ears 
of barley so light that the horns droop like the originals 
under the faintest breeze ; insects with wings of gossamer 
lightness ; flowers of every variety, with delicately veined 
leaves and distinct petals ; half-opened pods, with per- 
fectly modeled peas within ; shoes too dainty even for 
Cinderella ; half-closed umbrellas, gondolas, bracelets in 
which the rare designs of the richest laces are faithfully 
reproduced ; indeed, there is no limit to the profuse 
variety in design, as there is nothing lacking in elaborate 
finish. Like the prophet who has no esteem in his own 
country, these beautiful ornaments, which look as if they 
were the work of fairy fingers, find little favor at home, 
and are produced chiefly for foreign markets, a consider- 
able trade, however, being done with the passing tourist. 

With some difficulty we obtained admission to a fili- 
gree factory, this being a privilege which is reluctantly 





granted—partly because most houses have a specialty in 
their industry, which they wish to retain, and into the 
working of which they do not care that curious eyes 
should peer; and partly because the attention of the 
worker, being distracted from his work by the intrusion 
of a foreigner, will occasionally lead to the destruction 
of the delicate piece on which he is engaged. 

These objections being at last overcome, we found our- 
selves, after ascending several flights of stairs—for the 
houses of Genoa are frequently nine and ten stories high 
—at the top of the house, where the workrooms, on ac- 
count of light, are generally situated. The bars of pure 
silver, from which the wire is drawn, are about a foot 
long and half an inch thick; and these are reduced by 
a process similar to that which transforms the ingot into 
the steel rail, by repeated passing through a machine, 
which provides for the making of every degree of thick- 
ness down to that of the finest hair. A great variety is 
required, as the backbone, so to speak, of the work is 
usually very strong, as are also the chief veins of leaves 
and the outer edges of flowers, whilst the design is filled 
in with coil as fine as a spider’s web. 

The peculiar appearance which we sometimes describe 
as ‘‘ frosted ” is produced by two fine strands being closely 
twisted together. When the wire has finally left the ma- 
chine, it is handed into another room, where a woman sits 
at a little spinning-wheel, and quickly reduces the mass of 
shining coil into neat-looking reels ; these reels are then 
passed on to a man,who cuts the wire into a given length; 
and these, in turn, are passed on to another, who forms 
them into the squares, ovals or circles which are required 
for the order in hand. 

Like pin-making, the labor is classified. The man who 
draws the wire does not glance at the cutting, whilst the 
cutter’s mind, in turn, remains a perfect blank as to the 
molding into shape. The shapes are then passed on to 
the women’s workrooms, which are the most interesting 
part of the exhibition, and apparently the most artistic, 
but at the same time the most poorly paid. Girls go to 
the work very young, the tiny fingers being most nimble ; 
a very short apprenticeship serves to acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the art to earn small wages, which gradu- 
ally increase until all the branches of the work have been 
learned, but, at best, are never high. We inquired if this 
very fine work were not hurtful to the eyes, but were told 
it was not more so than other kinds of labor, and that 
this was never considered as an objection to the trade— 
spectacles enabling the worker to pursue her labor when 
her sight grew less strong. In most cases, however, as is 
usual in all feminine branches of work, marriage severs 
the connection at an early age. 

The workrooms were low, and a flood of light poured 
in from the glass roof overhead ; what the temperature 
of these rooms would be under hot suns we scarcely like 
to think ; let us hope it is tempered by the fresh breezes 
from the mountains and the gulf. The workers sat round 
tables, each woman having before her a small bundle of 
fine wire, cut into one length, and a pot containing the 
form into which she was to weave a dainty pattern. The 
process, though most interesting, seemed simple, a pair 
of fine pincers being the only work-tool used. With these, 
with the deftuess only long practicg can give, the worker 
took up a strand of wire, and, with the light touch of ac- 
customed fingers, it grew with marvelous rapidity into 1 
close coil, like a dainty shell ; this, with equal dexterity, 
was fitted into the skeleton shape awaiting it, being 
worked open or close as the pattern required. 

We were finally conducted into the finishing - room, 
where men sat at a long table, and before each were 
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‘laid the single leaves, circles or wings which we had 


seen made ; each was laid on a piece of charcoal, with 
solder on the part that had been bent into shape, but not 
joined ; this is placed under a gas-jet, of which each man 
has one before him, and the gas-flame is then, by means 
of a short pipe, blown strongly upon it; the charcoal 
rapidly absorbs the heat, and becoming red-hot, the sol- 
der is melted, and the leaf is firmly and finally made. 
These separate pieces are then joined together, some re- 
ceiving little additions in the shape of beads or stars of 
silver, and then the flower or the bird, in its completed 
beauty, is subjected to the operation of strong chemicals 
and fire, to bleach it into snowy whiteness; and the work 
is finished. ‘ 

The gilt filigree differs nothing in manipulation, save 
that the silver wire is gilded before the process we have 
described commences. The blowing of the gas is the 
only part of the work which is injurious, and this branch, 
of course, is most highly paid, but the wages are not 
high even in this department. The only drawback to 
these ornaments is that they soon require careful clean- 
ing ; but looking upon the wealth of design and perfec- 
tion of finish, as it comes fresh from the factories of 
Genoa, we stand and marvel, and say it is fit to adorn 
Aurora for her bridal. 





PROTECTIVE MIMICRY. 


By the economy of Nature nearly all the different kinds 
of animals are endowed with a hostile feeling for, or fear 
of, each other, and consequently war is always going on. 
Of course, if it were not for this innate hostility of race 
for race, our earth would be overrun by an excessive 
creation. On the other hand, if there were no chances 
of escape for the weaker animals, certain classes, which 
play an important part in this economy, would be ex- 
terminated. Now, to avoid this, Nature has recourse 
to several devices, one of which is the subject of this 
article. 

By protective mimicry is meant the capability with 
which the weaker animals are endowed of protecting 
themselves from their enemies by imitating in their form 
and coloring, either (a) their more offensive brethren, or 
(>) Nature itself. (This mimicry is not only confined to 





ashrew. It proved, however, to be a caterpillar, which 
is wont, when disturbed suddenly, to throw up its head, 
thus crudely imitating the shrew. 

The second group, however, affords far more numerous 
and more striking examples—that is, animals imitate Na- 
ture for protection more often than they imitate each 
other. 

Man himself has recourse to this device for protection. 
A traveler relates how in his wanderings he once noticed, 
as he thought, several dead tree-trunks, with their with- 
ered branches standing up stiff and stark against the sky: 
but how, on bringing his telescope to bear upon them, 
he discovered that they were a party of Indians holding 
up in their hands dry branches of trees, and remaining 
perfectly motionless, hoping thus to escape detection. 
He was told that this was a device frequently adopted by 
the weaker and ill-armed tribes to escape their foes. 

The chameleon affords us, perhaps, the best example 
of the case in point. By the kindness of a friend, at dif- 
ferent times I have had two of them sent me to watch 
their habits. I bought for them an oleander-shrub, the 
leaf of which is of a dark, glossy color above, but of a 
pale whitish-green beneath. The chameleon invariably 
changed its color according to the side of the leaf on 
which it was ; and so completely did it adapt itself to the 
shade of the leaf, that sometimes it was necessary to look 
through the plant leaf by leaf before being able to dis- 
cover it. Similarly, when placed upon a dark surface, 
like the sleeve of a black coat, it would take a dark- 
brown tinge ; and probably this change of coloring not 
only helps toward its own protection, but also enables it 
to catch the insects on which it feeds, which, without 
this, it would have small chance of capturing, on account 
of the sluggishness of its movements. 

The Arctic fox, hare and ermine all change the color 
of their fur at the approach of Winter, so that by donning 
a white coat they may not appear too conspicuous in the 
snow. Who has not noticed the little chalk-hill blue but- 
terfly flitting about the downs in the sunshine ? This but- 
terfly rests invariably, I believe, on the stems of plants, 
with its head downward, in order that by the upward 
curving of its wings it may resemble the sheaths of the 


| leaves. 


animals, but is found in plants also ; on this kind, how- | 


ever, [am not going to touch now.) 

Of these two groups, the first, although the most inter- 
esting, affords fewer striking examples ; there are, how- 
ever, one or two clearly defined cases. Bates mentions that 
in South America there are two kinds of butterflies—one 
with a disagreeable smell and irritating taste ; the other, 
plump, juicy, and a delicate morsel for any fortunate 
bird. There would be a slight chance indeed of the edi- 
ble species surviving if Nature had not endowed it with 
almost the exact coloring and habits of the indigestible 


catching the one, prefer to leave both alone. 

On a bright, sunny day in Summer certain delicate, 
wasp-like flies may be observed hovering about and set- 
tling on the leaves of the currant-bushes. Now, these 
are neither flies nor wasps, but are really very harmless 
moths. If it were not for the fact that these moths were 
mistaken by the birds for the more formidable bee or 
wasp, which they so closely resemble, they would, in all 
probability, soon become extinct. 

A traveler in Assam has recently recorded a remarkable 
instance of this class of animal mimicry. When passing 
through a forest he saw on a creeper what he mistook for 





Any of my readers who are interested in moth-hunting 
will have often been deceived, while searching in ivy, by 
the stick caterpillars, which imitate so truly the looped 
stalks of a dry ivy-leaf that the eye cannot distinguish 
them, and the touch alone discovers them. 

We find the most numerous instances of this mimicry 
amongst insects, especially butterflies, as they are most 
defenseless, and have probably the greatest number of 
enemies. Every one must have noticed that the under 
sides of the wings of butterflies are, as a rule, much more 
soberly colored than the upper. Now, as butterflies gen- 
erally sit with their wings in a vertical position, the 


| under side alone being seen, they more easily escape 
kind ; consequently birds, rather than incur the risk of | 


observation. 

Another naturalist points out the peculiar resemblance 
that flying foxes have to the brown bunches of cocoa- 
nuts when hanging, suspended head downward, from the 
leaf-stalks of the cocoanut palm. 

Who has not noticed with what consummate art the 
caddis-worm constructs his house to resemble the broken 
and somewhat decayed twig of a tree? Who can look at 
the praying and leaf mantis without being struck by the 
exact likeness the one has to grass-stems, and the other 
to a faded and crumpled leaf? 

Many other examples of the power possessed by ani- 
mals of imitating Nature might be mentioned. | 
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“*T_] CANNOT SEE,’ MURMURED IRMA, IN A VOICE SCARCELY ABOVE A WHISPER. 


= 
AS SHE SPOKE, HER HEAD FELL FORWARD 


UPON HER BREAST, AND HER WHITE EYELIDS CLOSED WEARILY,” 


IRMA. 
A FRANCO-RUSSIAN STORY 


By LAWRENCE GORDON. 


CHaptTer XI. 


JEANNE paused an instant in amazement, then rushing 
toward Irma, dragged her away from the window, saying, 
angrily : 

‘Foolish girl! what would you do ?” 

“Let me go! I will not stay here !” exclaimed Irma, 
desperately, and she wrenched herself away from Jeanne’s 
grasp by a sudden movement ; then stood, pale and pant- 
ing, a terrified, hunted look in her large, dilated eyes. 

‘*What is the trouble, pretty one ?” asked the young 
man, advancing toward her. ‘‘Come, do not look so 
frightened. No one shall harm you here.” 

Irma retreated a step or two at his approach, then, 

Vol. XXVI., No. 6—45. 





as though summoning all her courage, paused, saying, 
doubtfully : 

**You, then, will protect me ?”’ 

**Of course I will.” 

‘Thanks, thanks. I——” 

She paused suddenly, a look of distress coming into 
her eyes and parting her pale lips. 

‘What is it? You seem to suffer.” 

“Yes,” said she, faintly. ‘‘I do not know why my 
head feels so—strangely.” 

‘**Sit down until you recover,” and Gaspard placed a 
chair for her. 
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**No, no! 
once !" 


T cannot sit down Jere!’ I must go—at 

“Tell her she cannot go, Gaspard,” said Jeanne, with 
coldness. 

Irma turned suddenly toward Gaspard, a look of pain 
crossing her pale features. 

‘*What does she say ?” asked she. 

**She says you are too ill to leave the house just now,” 
answered he, soothingly, looking with uncon*ealed ad- 
miration at the exquisitely beautiful face of the young 
girl. 

“She is mistaken,” said Irma. “Tam not ill—I am 
only—dizzy—and—weak. You said you would protect 
me, you know.” 

**T will,” said Gaspard. ‘* What is it ? 


You stagger !” 


“Yon d 
man.” 

‘You are complimentary, upon my word,” seid Gas- 
pard, with a coarse laugh. ‘ Well, my dear, I may bea 
bad man, as you have called me: nevertheless, vou shall 
Your comp inionship will help to refine and 


not look honest—you look like 1—a bad 


be my wife. 


| polish me. 


And he sprang toward Irma, as her slender form swayed 


like a reed that is rocked by the wind. 

‘*I—1 cannot see,” murmured slie, in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper. 

As she spoke, she sank with a heavy sigh into a chair, 
her head fell forward upon her breast, and her white eye- 
lids closed wearily. 

Jeanne said a few words to Gaspard, in a low tone ; 
then he approached Irma, and said : 


“TI told you just now that I would protect you, but | 


you must give me the right.” 

At the sound of his voice the girl unclosed her eyes 
suddenly, but there was a strange, heavy look in them. 

‘Give you the right ?” ‘* What do you 
mean ?” 

‘*T mean that in one brief moment I have fallen victim 
to your charms. Become my wife, and in return you shall 
find me your slave.” 

She gazed at him an instant, as though she failed to 
comprehend him, then a rapid change passed over her 
face, and she shrank from him in horror, saying, pas- 
sionately : 

“Your wife? Oh, no, no, no! It is impossible !” 

‘‘ Why impossible? Iam young, not ill-looking, and 
have always been a favorite with your sex. What is your 
objection to me ?” And he took a step toward her. 

**Do not speak to me—do not look at me !” exclaimed 
Irma, retreating from him as he approached her. 

** Nonsense !” said Gaspard, ‘‘ You have scarcely known 


she repeated. 


‘‘ Your wife ? Never, never, never !” gasped Irma, now 
trembling from head to foot. 

‘* Within half an hour, my dainty Irma,” was the in- 
solent reply. 

** But I will never consent,” said Irma, looking around 
wildly, as though imploring aid from some source, 

**You shall be mine without it, then,” and Gaspard 
went resolutely toward the terrified girl. ‘Come, let 
me imprint a lover’s kiss upon those pretty lips.” 
**No, no! You shall not touch me !” said Irma, with 
acry of terror, and she rushed toward Jeanne, holding 


| out her arms imploringly and exclaiming, as she did so : 


‘Oh, madame, you are a woman, and can surely under- 
stand howI feel ! Protect me against this man! His very 
glance freezes my blood with horror! And I am very 
ill!’ Her voice died away to a whisper, she swayed 
violently, and only prevented herself from falling by 
grasping the back of a chair. 

Jeanne looked at her coldly, entirely unmoved by tlie 
terrible anguish imprinted upon her fair young face. 


After an instant she said : 


me two minutes ; you cannot have taken such a violent | 


dislike to me already. You want coaxing, I see.” He 
followed her as he spoke, and attempted to put his arm 
around her. 

*Do not touch me!” said she, wildly. 
not—you shall not !” 

‘This is folly,” said Jeanne, coldly. Not a word, not 
a gesture, not an expression of Irma’s had escaped her, 
though a casual observer might have supposed her an en- 
tirely indifferent spectator of the scene. ‘‘I told you I 
would provide you with a husband—I have kept my 
word, as you see.” 

Tt cannot be! I would sooner die!’ gasped Irma, 
looking from one to the other in unspeakable horror. 


‘You must 


** Your remarks are flattering, mademoiselle,” said Gas- | 
pard, with an insolent laugh. ‘‘ Am I, then, so repulsive | 


in your eyes ?” 


Irma glanced at him for an instant, then grew paler 
than before. ‘‘You—you are not a gentleman—could 
never be! You look like—like——” and she paused as 
thongh fearing to complete her sentence. 

‘Like what ?” inquired Gaspard, ‘‘ Speak plainly, 
pretiy one.” 

Irma shivered under the admiration expressed so plainly 
by his bold black eyes, but said, nevertheless : 


‘* You might have made me your friend, but it is too 
late now. Expect no protection from me—you must be- 
come his wife.” 

When these heartless words fell upon her ear, Irma 
shivered as though exposed to a blast of cold air ; then, 
turning away from the inhuman woman at her side, 
raised her eyes to heaven, and, in a voice of touching 
agony, cried : 

“Oh, God! who will help me now? Oh, Mother 
Héloise! why are you not here? Your child is en- 
trapped—is in the power of fiends, and—and—her very 
senses seem deserting her !” 

Jeanne and Gaspard watched Irma with the closest 
attention, but neither of them spoke. 

‘‘What is this ?” said the young girl, in a low, awe- 
struck voiee. ‘Is it the approach of Death that benumbs 
my limbs and oppresses my brain ?” 

Like a blind person, she groped around for a chair, and 
having found one, she sank into it, breathing heavily. 

‘* Mother !” said Gaspard, in alarm, and he took a step 
toward Irma. 

‘‘Hush!” said Jeanne, warningly, and she grasped 
Gaspard’s wrist with her strong hand. ‘ Listen !” 

Irma’s lips moved for an instant or two without any 
sound issuing from them; then Jeanne and Gaspard 
caught the faintly uttered words: 

‘‘My sight is gone--my tongue is stiffening —am I 
dying ?” 

Then, making a desperate effort, she raised her hand to 
her head, and said, in a somewhat stronger voice: 

*T must not yield to this weakness—here/ Heaven 
help me, or I am lost !” 

The poor girl tried to put her trembling hands to- 
gether, but they fell as dead weights by her side. With 
her last expiring ray of consciousness, she sank upon her 
knees, and, raising her face toward heaven, whispered : 

“Ye kiad angels who—have protected and—guarded 
—my childhood—do not—desert—me—now !” 

As the last whispered word escaped her feebly moving 
lips, a faint smile overspread her waxen-white face and 
her senses forsook her. 
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Arrer an interval a long, quivering sigh escaped the 
breast of Irma, a faint color stole into her cheek, and she 
said, feebly: ‘‘Do I dream still ?” 

Then the white lids were slowly unclosed and she 
looked around her, in a wandering, confused manner. 

**Ah! you here still ?” exclaimed she, as her eyes fell 
upon Jeanne, who was seated at some little distance, 
quietly engaged in sewing. Irma endeavored to rise 
from the sofa upon which she was lying, but had only 
sufficient strength to struggle into a sitting posture. 

‘Where should I be, if not in my own house ?” asked 
Jeanne, composedly. 

**And that man who said I was to become his wife ? 
Oh, there he is!’ And Irma recoiled with horror as Gas- 
pard entered the room at that moment. 

**T hoped I had seen his face but in a dream,” and 
with trembling hands Irma covered her eyes, as though 
she would shut out the hateful sight. 

‘Still prejudiced against me, I see. 
get over that in time, my dear.” 

He threw himself into a chair, took a cigar from his 
pocket, lit it leisurely, and proceeded to smoke. 

‘What has happened ? Have I been ill ?” 

Though her limbs were weak and tremulous, Irma rose 
to her feet and looked around her in bewilderment, as 
though trying to recall what had happened. 

She glanced at Jeanne as she spoke, but a peculiar 
smile was the only reply she received. 

** Why do you look at me so strangely ? And why do 
you smile at each other ?” continued she, her heart sink- 
ing strangely, as she detected a look of peculiar signifi- 
cance which was exchanged by the two confederates. 

For answer, Jeanne rose from her chair, laid her work 
upon it, then, approaching Irma, said : 

‘*Madame Duret, let me be the first to congratulate 
you upon your change of name and condition.” And, 
with a smile, she offered her hand. 

Irma looked at her in utter amazement. 

‘* What do you mean ?” she gasped. ‘“‘ And why do you 
call me Madame Duret ?” 

‘* Because the title is yours,” said Gaspard, knocking 
the ash from the end of his cigar. ‘‘ You’re my wife.” 

‘Your wife ?”’ repeated Irma, in terror. ‘‘ You asked 
me to become your wife, but that alone does not make 
me so.” 

‘Oh, no,” was his answer ; ‘‘ but the performance of 
the marriage ceremony does. You were married to me 
not twenty minutes ago.” 

“IT was married to you!” A look of indescribable fear 
and horror had come into the white face of Irma and di- 
lated her eyes to their fullest extent. ‘‘My God! amI 
going mad ?” 

‘This will convince you of the truth of my words,” 
said Jeanne, taking a folded paper from her pocket. ‘I 
was one of the witnesses of your marriage, and this cer- 
tificate must convince you that it took place.” 

As she spoke she held out the paper to Irma. The 
poor girl glanced at it with wild eyes, then gasped, with 
white, quivering lips : 

“IT see my own namo there, but it is a forgery!” 

‘Think what you please,” said Jeanne, coldly ; ‘ but | 
you are the wife of this young man, Gaspard Duret.” 

“It is false! false !” almost shrieked Irma, wringing 
her hands in agony. ‘‘ You both seek my ruin—my utter | 
destruction! Help! help!” 

As this wild cry pealed from her lips, she rushed sud- 
denly toward the shattered window. 


Well, you will 








——= 


*‘ Don't be a fool !” said Gaspard, following her closely. 
“T tell you, you are my wife —nothing can alter that 
fact now.” 

“Help ! help !” again shrieked the terrified girl, and 
she clung with desperate force to the window-sill. 

**Come away from the window, and give me a kiss !” 
Gaspard spoke soothingly, as he would have spoken to 
a frightened child, and at the same time put his arm 
around her shuddering form, in spite of her wild resist- 
ance. He was about to press his lips to her cheek when 
her eye caught the gleam of a knife in his waistband. 
With the rapidity of thought she snatched it from his 
belt, and, suddenly throwing off his grasp, sprang from 
his side. 

‘** Back !” said she, her eyes flashing dangerously. ‘‘Do 
not dare to touch me! This is a conspiracy against a 
helpless girl, but I will not be your victim !” As she 
spoke, she raised the glittering knife high in the air. 
*“Open that door, and let me pass out !” 

There was a deathlike pause. Gaspard and Jeanne 
looked at each other in utter amazement at this unex- 
pected action upon the part of Irma, but neither of them 
spoke, 

The young girl’s voice rang out again. 

‘Hear me! If within two minutes’ time you do not 
open the door and let me quit his house, by Him who 
rules in heaven ! I will bury this blade in my heart !” 

There was no faltering in her beautiful young face. 
Her features were set and white as marble, her delicate 
nostrils dilated, her large eyes almost black from excite- 
ment, her slender figure drawn up to its fullest height, 
and the deadly knife aimed resolutely toward the heart 
whose hurried pulsations could almost be seen. 

In the silence that followed, the ticking of the clock 
upon the mantel was plainly heard. 

Suddenly, Gaspard, whose eyes had been riveted upon 
Irma, and who was almost as pale as she, turned to 
Jeanne. 

‘* Hark !” said he. ‘‘ What is that sound ?” 

‘*There are feet upon the stairs,” answered Jeanne, list- 
ening intently. 

There were, indeed—rapid, hurrying feet. They came 
nearer and nearer. At the door they paused ; then came 
a heavy, imperious knock upon it. 

‘*Open, in the name of the law!” said a voice. 

“The police !” said Gaspard. ‘‘ We are lost !” 

‘*Hush !” e 

Jeanne hesitated an instant, then advanced to the door 
and threw it open. 

‘*What do you wish ?” asked she, quietly, of the group 
of men who appeared in the doorway. 

‘*Stand aside !” And a well-dressed man, with a hand- 
some, haughty face, brushed by her unceremoniously, 
and entered the room. After one rapid glance around 
him, he said: ‘‘See that neither that man nor woman 
escape,” indicating Jeanne and Gaspard. 

“Trust us for that, monsieur,” answered one of the 
policemen. 

**Shrieks for help were heard a moment since—were 


| they yours, mademoiselle ?” asked the stranger of Irma. 


**Yes,” gasped she, the unnatural strength which her 
excitement had lent her suddenly forsaking her limbs. 
**Oh, save me! protect me from these people !” panted 
she, imploringly. 

‘*Fear nothing—you are safe now. 

As these words fell upon her ear, the knife dropped 
from the relaxed grasp of the fainting girl, and she would 
have sunk to the floor had she not been caught and sus- 
tained by the arm of the stranger. 


” 
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“You are faint ; sit here until you recover,” said the 
same voice which had assured her of her safety ; and 
with a sense of inexpressible relief Irma sank into the 
offered chair, closed her eyes, and for a moment was only 
dimly conscious of what was taking place around her. 
The voices of Jeanne and Gaspard, which seemed to be 
raised in expostulation, had a far-off sound ; the door was 
opened and closed again, she heard the noise of feet upon 
the stairs—then all was still. 

‘“‘Drink this wine; it will revive you.” Irma raised 
her head, gazed for an instant into the face of the gentle- 
man who was bending over her with an air of solicitude, 
then unhesitatingly drank the contents of the glass which 
he held to her lips. 

**Thank you ; it has done me good already,” said she, 
gratefully. Indeed, as she spoke a faint rose was creep- 
ing into her white cheek and a grateful warmth diffusing 
itself throughout her veins. 

‘They are gone ?” asked she, with a little shudder. 

‘Yes ; you have nothing more to fear from them,” was 
the soothing answer. 

‘“*Thank Heaven !” said Irma, fervently. Tears filled 
her eyes and rolled unheeded down her cheeks. ‘Oh! 
they are wicked people. I would have taken my life 
sooner than remain in their power. But—how came you 
here to my aid, monsieur ?” 

‘*This woman from whose power you have just been 
rescued is not entirely unknown to me. I re 

‘‘You know her, monsieur ?” Irma raised her sur- 
prised eyes to his face, and he read in them a dawning 
suspicion of himself which he hastened to allay. 

“Do not doubt me unjustly, mademoiselle,” said he, 
gently. ‘‘I saw her for the first time less than a week 
ago. Upon that occasion my suspicions were aroused as 
to her character. I determined to have a watch placed 
upon her movements. It was reported to me last even- 
ing, by the detective who followed her every step, that she 
had taken from the convent and brought to this house 
a young girl. Fearing lest harm of some kind might 
ensue, I hastened here, accompanied by the detectives 
whom you have seen. We heard your cries for help, and 
acting upon the belief that these people have attempted 
to do you some injury, have placed them under arrest 
until the matter can be investigated.” 

**How can Lever thank you for your goodness, mon- 
sieur?” said Irma, fully reassured by the words and 
manner of her companion. ‘Surely it was Heaven who 
sent you to my assistance. I shall remember you in my 
prayers while I live.” 

“Thus far I have simply done my duty, mademoiselle. 
Now tell me how I can serve you in the future, and I shall 
strive hard to merit your gratitude.” 

“Then accompany me to the convent from which I was 
taken last night, and receive the thanks of the Superior— 
the only friend I have on earth.” 

**You are an orphan, mademoiselle ?” 

** Alas, yes, monsieur,” said Irma, in a tone of deep 
sadness. ‘‘ Only yesterday I had hoped to find that I 
had relatives—a home awaiting me—but that dream is 
now dispelled.” 

“Will you pardon me, mademoiselle, if I put a few 
questions to you ? It is not idle curiosity which prompts 
them, but the belief that I can be of real service to 
you.” 

‘Ask me anything you please,” said Irma. ‘I will 
answer you readily, for I feel sure that you are my 
friend.” 








“Thank you for your confidence. I will accompany 
you to the convent presently; but before doing so I must 
tell you that I think I have made a discovery which will 
materially affect your future life.” 

‘My future life!” repeated Irma, eagerly. ‘But I 
am a stranger to you—you do not even know my name.” 

“Do you know it, mademoiselle ?” asked he, signifi- 
cantly. 

Irma looked at him in great surprise. 

‘‘T mean,” continued he, ‘‘ are you positively sure that 
the name you bear is your true one ?” 

*‘T—I am not; but how could you know this ?” 

“‘T did not know it; I surmised it. Since you have 
admitted my suspicion to be correct, I am now of the 
opinion that I have a clew which will lead to the dis- 
covery of your parentage.” 

‘‘Oh, monsieur ! you cannot imagine how ardently I 
long to know who and what I am !” 

‘*Tt shall be my task to discover the truth. Before we 
go further, let me tell you that my name is André d’Ar- 
cet, and that I am well known in Marseilles.” 

‘“‘Thank you, monsieur. J am called Irma de Neu- 
ville ; though, as I have told you, I do not know if it be 
my real name,” said Irma, with a sigh. ‘‘ Now go on, if 
you please, Monsieur d’Arcet.” 

‘* About a week ago a woman, who called herself Jeanne 
Duret, requested a private interview with me.” 

‘“‘That is the name of this woman, monsieur,” said 
Irma, eagerly. 

‘“‘T told you I recognized her. She wished to procure 
the release of her son, who was just sentenced to the gal- 
leys for ten years.” 

Irma recoiled in horror. 

‘‘So he was a convict! And—and he wished me to 
become his wife !” 

She glanced around her fearfully, and insensibly moved 
her chair nearer to that of D’Arcet. 

‘‘Have no fears, my child,” said he, paternally. ‘‘It 
is no longer in their power to harm you.” 

‘“‘Thank God!” said Irma, fervently. ‘‘But let me 
hear the rest, monsieur.”’ 

‘‘This woman wished to obtain the release of her son 
in exchange for a valuable secret, of which she was the 
sole possessor.” 

‘This secret—it must be that of my parentage !” Irma 
spoke eagerly, with flashing eyes and parted lips. ‘I 
feel sure of it.” 

‘*And I; but we will take means to ascertain the truth. 
This woman wished to make a sworn statement to the 
effect that she knew of the whereabouts of a young girl 
who had always gone under an assumed name.” 

‘*Go on, Monsieur d’Arcet,” said Irma, trembling with 
excitement. 

“This girl she offered to restore to her friends—by 
whom she was believed to be dead—as soon as her son 
had regained his freedom.” 

‘* Believed to be dead! Is it possible ? Perhaps I may 
have a father or mother who would welcome me—with 
tears—of—joy.” 

She could say no more. Her emotion overcame her. 

““Compose yourself, my child, and hear the rest of 
what I have to say. If this woman’s words are true— 
and I see no reason for doubting them—you are the de- 
scendant of one of the noblest families in France.” 

‘God grant it !” said Irma, in uncontrollable agitation. 
“ An honorable name is all that I have craved. I—I——” 
She paused. A sudden rush of tears filled her eyes, but 
she smiled through them. 

As she turned her suddenly illuminated countenance 
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toward D’Arcet he thought he had never in his life be- 
held anything so perfectly beautiful. Her golden hair, 
which had become somewhat disordered, seemed like a 
halo surrounding the head of a young saint. Tears swam 
in the large violet eyes, trembled upon the long, silken 
lashes, and rested on the flushed, softly rounded cheek ; 
but the entire countenance was so irradiated by the light 
of hope, that he could think only of a freshly blown rose 
basking in the brilliant sunshine ere yet the morning dew 
was dry upon its petals. 

‘Oh, Monsieur d’Arcet !” said she, in tones that trem- 


bled from the intensity of her feelings, ‘‘ only prove this | 


to me, and I shall be the happiest person alive !” 

‘I shall endeavor to do so,” was his reply. ‘‘ Now tell | 
me by what authority did this Jeanne Duret remove you | 
from the convent yesterday.” 

‘She was recognized by the Superior as the woman 
who had placed me in the convent fifteen years ago. She 
said she was in the service of my aunt, my sole surviving 
relative, and directed by her to accompany me to Paris— 
my future home. I mistrusted her instinctively, and with 
cause ; for no sooner had I been brought here than I 
was told she was my aunt. This morning I was informed 
that I was the destined wife of her son.” 

A shudder passed over Irma at the recollection of the 
agony she had undergone so recently. She resumed : 

“TI became ill—fainted, I think—and upon my recov- 
ery they told me I was his wife. They spoke of the mar- 
riage ceremony, and showed me a paper which they said 
was the certificate of my marriage. My name, even, was 
there——”’ 

“Tt was a forgery, of course,” said D’Arcet. ‘‘ They 
are unscrupulous enough for anything. Yet they must 
have had an object,” continued he, musingly. ‘‘I see it,” 
said he, after a pause. ‘“‘ They hoped they would frighten 
you into a genuine marriage.” 

‘* What would they gain by that ?” asked Irma. 

‘“‘A hold upon a powerful and wealthy family, who 
would, of course, pay them any sum for consenting {to 
dissolve the marriage.’ 

Irma’s cheek paled at the thought that, in time, ine 
might have been forced into a union with the man whose 
every look proclaimed the brutality of his nature. Her 
heart swelled with gratitude for her preservation from 
such a fate. She turned suddenly to D’Arcet. 

‘*They can have no claim upon me now ?” she asked. 

**None whatever, my child. Upon the contrary, if you 
choose to appear against them, they will scarcely escape 
imprisonment for their attempt upon you.” 

‘*IT will make no charge against them,” 
quickly. ‘‘I never wish to see them.” 

** Yet this woman knows the secret of your birth.” 

‘Can she not be induced to reveal it ?” asked Irma, 
anxiously. 

‘‘ Are you willing to intrust this matter to me ?” asked 
D’Arcet. 

‘Can you doubt it, monsieur ?” 

“And you will be guided by my judgment ?” 

‘* Entirely.” 

“Then I think I can promise that you shall soon 
know the truth concerning your origin. This Jeanne 
Duret shall confess all she knows in exchange for her 
freedom.” 

‘**Oh, how good you are, monsieur!” said Irma, grate- 
fully. ‘Heaven will surely reward you for your disin- 
terested kindness to a poor, friendless girl.” 

“Let me merit your gratitude before you bestow it 
pon me. NowTI will secompany you to the convent, 
then interrogate this woman.” 


said Irma, 


Within half an hour Irma had been again pressed to 
the heart of her loved friend, the Superior. That lady 
| listened with unspeakable horror to the story of the trials 
| to which the young girl had been exposed, and at its con 
clusion thanked Heaven fervently for her {timely rescuv 
from the power of the wicked people into whose hands 
she had fallen. 


Cuaprer XIY. 

Two pays later the card of D’Arcet was handed to 
Irma, and she went at once to the reception-room of the 
convent, where he awaited her. 

She found him engaged in conversation with the Su- 
| perior, but he arose upon her entrance and went toward 
| her with outstretched hand. 

‘Oh, Monsieur d’Arcet, how I have longed for your 
And—you have learned something—have you 





coming ! 
not ?” 

‘*T am happy to be the bearer_of good news, mademoi- 
selle.” 

**Good news !” Irma turned her beaming face toward 
the Superior, sure of the warm sympathy she would find 
in her; then seated herself and waited with impatience 
for the tidings D’Arcet had come to bring her. 

He began at once: 

‘**For some time the woman Duret obstinately refused 
to speak, and it was only after I had given my solemn 
promise that she and her accomplice, her son, should be 
allowed to go unpunished, that she agreed to tell me all 
she knew respecting you.” 

“*I trust she had proofs to offer you in support of her 
assertions,” said the Superior. 

‘**Tam in possession of proofs which would satisfy the 
most skeptical. Mademoiselle,” now continued D’Arcet, 
turning to Irma, ‘‘your father, Gilbert de St. Aulaire, 
was a colonel in the French army, and for a time was 
stationed with his regiment at Algiers. In an encounter 
with the enemy he fell, mortally wounded, just as a glo- 
rious victory had been achieved. His delicate young 
wife survived the shock but a few days,” # 

**Alas! I am an orphan, then,’ murmured Irma, 
with paling cheek and tearful eye. 

** With her dying breath your mother had charged the 
nurse of her infant daughter to return at once to Paris, and 
place the child in the arms of its grandfather—its sole 
surviving relative. The woman started upon her journey, 
reached France in safety, but being seized by a malig- 
nant fever, died after two days’ illness, with her charge 
unfulfilled. She was cared for in her last hours by her 
landlady, a young widow. The papers of the dead woman 
revealed the high origin of the child. There were also 
among her effects jewels of value, and a large sum in 
banknotes—of course, the property of the child. The 
widow was wretchedly poor. Her nephew, a bright, 
handsome lad, was the idol of her ‘existence. For his 
sake she wronged the orphan child—kept for his use tho 
jewels and the money. False accounts of the little girl’s 
death were forwarded to her grandfather, while in reality 
she was brought to this convent and intrusted to your 
care, madame.” As he spoke he turned to the Superior. 

**It seems a likely story, monsieur,” said that lady, 
calmly. 

“The proofs, Monsieur d’Arcet — the proofs !” said 
Irma, agitatedly. 

D’Arcet took from an inner pocket a small package 
which he handed her. 

**Here are letters from your grandfather to your pa- 
rents, a few which they wrote to each other, and one or 
two family jewels. These things were kept carefully by 
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the woman Duret, for she foresaw that a time might come 
when it would be necessary to establish your identity.” 

Irma’s eyes filled with tears, and her hands were cold 
and tremulous as she examined the relics rendered sacred 
to her by the touch of her dead parents’ hands. 

“Oh, that they had lived !—that I might have known 
and loved them !” exclaimed she, with deep emotion. 

‘**My child, Heaven willed it otherwise,” said the Su- 
perior, gently. ‘Be deeply grateful that you have at 
last learned who they were, and have been placed in 
possession of such precious mementoes of them.” 

“Tam; oh, God knows I am!” said Irma, fervently. 
‘* May He reward you, Monsieur d’Arcet, for the unspeak- 
able happiness you have given me!” Before he could 
restrain her, the grateful girl had raised his hand to her 
lips and pressed a kiss uponit. At the touch of those 
innocent lips a deep flush mounted to his very brow, and 
he drew his hand away hastily, then turned his face 
aside for a moment. 

The Superior watched him narrowly, then said, sud- 
denly : 

**One thing is still a mystery to my mind, Monsieur 
d’Arcet.” 

** Perhaps I can explain it, madame, 
answer. 

“It is how this Gaspard Duret obtained his release 
from prison. IfI have understood you rightly, he had 
recently been sentenced to the galleys for ten years.” 

“This was a mystery to me also, madame ; but I have 
investigated it thoroughly. Gaspard Duret stoutly main- 
tained his innocence at his trial, and was only convicted 
upon the confession of a man who claimed to be his ac- 
complice in the forgery. This accomplice has since con- 
fessed that Gaspard was innocent of the crime, that he 
himself committed it, and that he had accused Gaspard 
in order to be revenged upon him for a petty wrong in- 
flicted some time ago.” 

‘*You believe this to be true ?” 

‘¢ The authorities saw no reason to disbelieve it, other- 
wise they would not have released Gaspard.” 

The Superior was silent, if not convinced. A vague 
distrust of D’Arcet had taken possession of her mind, 
and though she strove to rid herself of it, she could not 
do so. She knew him by reputation ; knew that he was 


’ was the courteous 


considered an honorable and upright man; could learn | 


nothing to his discredit— yet in her inmost soul she 
feared and distrusted him. 

She could not, however, bring herself to express these 
doubts to Irma. 

‘*No,” said she to herself, ‘‘I may wrong him. Irma 
feels deeply grateful to him. Thus far, he has certainly 
befriended her, and may be sincere in the friendship he 
professes for her, but—I doubt him.” 

After a pause, Irma spoke suddenly. 

‘¢T am alone in the world, then, Monsieur d’Arcet ?” 

‘* Have I not spoken to you of your grandfather, made- 
moiselle ?” asked he, as though surprised. 

‘‘Oh, yes ; I know that fifteen years ago I was to have 
been intrusted to his care. Is he not dead by this time ?” 

‘‘No, mademoiselle ; your grandfather still lives. He 
is the Duke de St.Aulaire, and is the French Minister to 
Russia,” 


CuapTer XV. 

‘¢ An, mother, are you alone ?’ asked Philippe d’Haute- 
ville, as he entered a magnificent apartment in the French 
Minister’s residence in St. Petersburg. 

The lady whom he addressed was tall, stately, and of 
® most commanding presence. Her features were clear- 














cut, though somewhat haughty, and her abundant snowy 
hair, worn @ li Pompadour, contrasted finely with her 
large, brilliant dark eyes. 

As she turned toward the handsome speaker, a look of 
mingled tenderness and pride came into her face. 

‘Yes, Philippe,” she said, ‘‘I have just dismissed the 
last of our guests, and am sufficiently fatigued to enjoy a 
rest. Truly, the position of hostess at the French Em- 
bassy is not that of a sinecure.” 

** Not as you fill it, mother,” said Philippe, as he seated 
himself in a large, cushioned chair near her. ‘‘ Do you 
know the reputation you have already gained in St. 
Petersburg ?” 

‘*No, Philippe,” said the countess, ‘* Tell me.” 

‘That of being the most elegant hostess in the whole 
city.” 

** Nonsense ! 
Philippe.” 

‘*My old mother,” repeated her son, his dark eyes 
resting tenderly upon the perfect outlines of her face. 
‘*Who but yourself would dare apply the term? Time 
has touched you so lovingly, so gently, that the impress 
of his fingers has but added beauty to what was well- 
nigh peerless before. You will always be beautiful, 
mother.” 

‘*Perhaps in your eyes, my son,” sail the countess, 
fondly. ‘‘Ah, Philippe, if you are so like a lover to your 
mother, what would you be to a young, charming wife ?” 

‘*Who knows ?”’ answered the young man, lightly. 
Then his tone changed, and he continued, more seri- 
ously : ‘‘ Heaven has not yet blessed me with her. It 
may be my fate to go through life unloved, unwed.” 

The countess smiled incredulously. 

‘*Not unloved, I am sure,’ said she. ‘* You told me 
just now what report says of me in St. Petersburg. It 
says, too, that no young man in the capital is so courted, 
so admired, as yourself.” 

‘Gross flattery, mother; for repeating which I will 
punish you—so.”’ And bending over her, he kissed her 
brow lightly. 

She laughed. 

“Tf that is to be my punishment, the inducement to 
sin will be wellnigh irresistible. I have heard, moreover, 
that——” 

‘**T ery you merey !—no more, I beg !” said Philippe, 
rising. 

‘**T agree to a truce, then,” responded she, glancing aft 
him. ‘‘ But, Philippe, what is ‘his ?” And she touched ao 
jeweled ornament upon his breast. ‘‘The cross of St. 
George ?” 

A peculiar look came over Philippe’s face, but he 
answered, lightly : » 

‘*This decoration, mother, was conferred upon me by 
the Czar.” 

**The Czar ?” repeated the countess, in great surprise. 
‘* Ah, in listening to your nonsense, I had almost forgot- 
ten to ask why you were summoned to the palace this 
morning.” 

Philippe hesitated an instant, then, with a slight flush 
upon his face, said : 

‘*Tt was an embarrassing affair, mother ; but you must 
hear it, I suppose.” 

‘Of course I must hear it. Speak, Philippe.” 

“‘The Czar,” began he, a slight hesitation still appa- 
rent in his manner, ‘instigated by another, I have no 
doubt, summoned me before him this morning, and, 
after greatly exaggerating a service I had been fortunate 
enough to render to a lady of his court, conferred this 
upon me as a mark of his gratitude.” 


You are flattering your old mother, 
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‘“*My dear son, you amaze me. I have never heard of 
this affair until now. What was the service, and to whom 
rendered ?” 

“The lady was the Princess Olga Schuvaloff.” 

“The Princess Schuvaloff?” echoed the countess, a 
flush sweeping over her proud face as she spoke. ‘‘ And 
the service ?” 

“It was a very slight affair. I was enabled to rescue 
her from some ruffians who had assaulted her rudely.” 

*‘T see itall now. Why, Philippe, you, then, were the 
unknown hero in whose praises the entire press of the 
eity joined.” And a look of pride and delight illumi- 
nated the handsome face of the countess. 

‘*My dearest mother,” said Philippe, ‘“‘it was scarcely 
worth speaking of. I should probably have told you of 
the occurrence, had not the papers so greatly exaggerated 
the whole affair.” 

**T doubt if the accounts given were exaggerated. I am 
proud of my son.” 

With her brilliant eyes now moistened with tears, the 
tountess extended her shapely white hands and grasped 
those of Philippe. 

** Mother,” said he, his tone filled with an infinite ten- 
derness, ‘‘ your praises are far dearer than those of the 
QOzar.” | 

“You dsserved them, Philippe,” said she, warmly. ‘I 
shall always feel grateful to him for his acknowledgment 
of your bravery. And the Princess Olga,” said she, with 
a sudden change of tone—‘‘ have you seen her since the 
occurrence ?” 

**No, mother.” 

The countess drew a long breath of relief. 


Philippe continued : ‘‘I am confident the action of the | 


Czar was prompted by her. Now, since I have been pub- 
licly thanked and privately praised, let us consider the 
matter settled, and—change the subject. Where is the 
duke ?” 

“T do not know. He called for his carriage and left 
the house suddenly, while I was busied with our guests. 
Let us go back to the Princess Olga. There will be a 
sequel to this, Philippe.” 

‘“Why, mother ?” And a smile of amusement passed 
ever the young man’s face. 

‘* Because of the nature of the woman whom you bave 
made your debtor. You know that report says——” 


‘Report, again !” said Philippe, with a laugh that | 
lighted up his dark face into wondrous beauty. ‘ This | 


is the third time Dame Rumor has been quoted within 

the last half-hour.” ‘ 
“You began it, Philippe —so listen to me,” said his 

mother. ‘The Princess Olga is said to be capricious 


in the extreme—a creature of impulse, and ”’—here she | 


lowered her voice—‘‘ and her impulses are not altogether 
good. They say she always carries her point. Now, don’t 
laugh, Philippe,” said she, reprovingly ; ‘‘I am in earn- 
est. Suppose she should fall in love with you ?” 

‘‘Ha!ha!ha! Ha ha! ha!” rang out ina merry peal 
from Philippe, notwithstanding the grave look of the 
eountess. ‘‘I couldn’t help it,” said he, presently. ‘“* My 
darling mother, all womankind do not see me with your 
eyes. Many strange, eccentric things are charged against 
the princess, but I have never heard that she was ad- 
dicted to falling in love.” He paused an instant, then 
continued, musingly : ‘‘She must be a remarkable lady 
from all accounts. No one knows her origin, or where 
the Prince Schuvaloff found her. Iler influence over 
him was unbounded, and two years before his death he 
made her his wife.” 

‘*She was his mistress first,” said the countess, gravely. 


“So it is said, mother. Society attempted to frown 
upon her, but she carried matters with a high hand. Her 
husband’s connection with the imperial family insured her 
reception at court, and her own beauty and tact did the 
rest. No born princess ever ruled her subjects more——” 

‘*Despotically than she does the peasantry upon her 
estates,” interrupted the countess, a look of cold dis- 
pleasure creeping insensibly over her handsome counte- 
nance. 

“Her influence with the Government is admitted to be 
great,” continued Philippe. 

‘And, notwithstanding her past, no one denies that 
she is the queen of society in St. Petersburg,” said the 
countess, with curling lip. 

‘She is a Cleopatra in intellect, in prodigality-——” 

‘* And in profligacy, I fancy, if the truth were known.” 

‘* Well, between us, mother, we have given her a char- 
acter,” said Philippe, with a smile. ‘‘ We have, however, 
scarcely spoken about her beauty, which is undeniably 
great, and, no doubt, has had much to do with the in- 
numerable conquests she makes.” 

‘‘She may be a bright, particular star, ” said Philippe’s 
mother, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but wherever her light seems to 
fall it seems but to blight and wither. Heaven preserve 
you from its influence, my son.” 

The countess’s tone was very grave when she con- 
cluded. 

‘*A milder radiance would be decidedly more to my 
taste,” said Philippe, lightly. ‘‘ Have no fears, mother— 
our paths in life lie widely asunder.” 

At that instant a footman in livery entered the room, 
He bore in his hand a silver salver, upon which lay a 
card, Approaching the countess, he presented it to her. 
She took it carelessly and glanced at it. 

‘* Heavens !” said she, the blood receding from her 
face. ‘Philippe, it is the Princess Schuvaloff !” 











Cuapter XVI. 


THERE was an instant’s silence, then the countess said : 
| ‘Now, Philippe, what did I tell you ?” 

Philippe smiled reassuringly. 
| ‘*My dear mother,” said he, ‘‘ you are pale, and look 
| absolutely faint. Compose yourself, or you will scarcely 
| be able to receive the princess—that is, if you choose to 
| receive her.” 

The countess turned to the waiting footman. 
the princess in, Alain,” she said. 

After the man had noiselessly left the room, she said to 
Philippe, in a low, impressive tone: ‘‘No good will 
come of this visit, I am sure ;” then awaited in proud 
silence the entrance of her unexpected guest. 

It was only a moment before Alain reappeared. He 
stood respectfully at one side of the great double doors, 
and held back the magnificent portiéres. As a superbly 
dressed woman of almost dazzling beauty swept by him 
into the salon, he said, impressively: 

‘The Princess Olga Schuvaloff !” 

As the princess appeared, the Countess d’Hauteville 
took a step or two toward her, saying, politely, yet 
coldly : 





** Show 


what circumstance I am indebted for the honor of this 
visit ?” 

‘*My dear madame,” said the newcomer, in a voice of 
wondrous sweetness, ‘‘I am here to avail myself of a 
privilege which even the humblest may claim—that of 
expressing my gratitude to the preserver of my honor.” 
Then, while turning her great, velvety brown eyes upon 








“Will the Princess Schuvaloff kindly inform me to- 
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Philippe, she continued, with heightened color: ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, the recollection of your gallantry, your noble cour- 
age, will never be effaced from my mind. Until my last 
hour of life I shall remain your grateful debtor.” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity with which she 
spoke. Her breast heaved, her musical voice trembled, 
and her long, sweeping lashes were moistened with tears. 

** How wonderfully beautiful she is !—and how deeply 
grateful to Philippe!” thought the Countess d’Haute- 
ville, and insensibly her heart softened toward her lovely 
visitor. 





Philippe bowed low before the princess, and answered | 


in tones scarcely less sweet than her own. 

**T esteem myself,” said he, ‘‘ fortunate indeed that I 
have been able to render a slight service to the Princess 
Schuvaloff. She greatly overestimates its value, how- 


ever, and in so doing renders my position an embarrass- | 


ing one.” 

‘*Monsieur, your modesty is equal to your courage,” 
said the princess, with a brilliant smile. Then, with a 
quick, graceful motion she turned to the countess. ‘‘ You 
are doubtless acquainted with the circumstances, ma- 
dame ?” 

‘LT only knew of the occurrence through the newspa- 
pers until a few moments ago.” 

The princess shook her finger at Philippe in playful 
rebuke, then said : 


‘* Your mother shall know all, in spite of your manifest | 


uneasiness, Monsieur d’Hauteville.” Then addressing 
herself to the countess, she continued: ‘‘ Madame, a 
short time since I attended a masquerade, accompanied 
only by my maid: That my identity might remain unsus- 
pected, I left the palace on foot and hastened toward the 
spot where my carriage awaited me. I was known, how- 
ever, and was assaulted by some ruffians who attempted 
carrying me off. I recognized the voice of an enemy, 
and knew at once his purpose. I would choose death in 
preference to felling into his hands. My desperate re- 
sistance was of no avail. I was being forced along, when, 
hearing the struggle, your son hastened to my assistance. 
He disabled two of the wretches, and was keeping the 
third at bay when the police, attracted by the cries of 
my maid, arrived upon the spot. Then, having assisted 
me to my carriage, my preserver hastened away, utterly 
refusing to give me his name.” 





. . . i 
The fair narrator paused for an instant, with her beau- | 


tiful, beaming face turned toward her hostess. 

‘Do you not recognize your son, madame 
she, in thrilling tones. 

She had spoken rapidly, almost breathlessly, a rich 
bloom suffusing her cheek, a soft light shining in her 
glorious eyes. The countess watched her intently, an 
unconscious admiration of her visitor’s wondrous loveli- 
ness revealing itself in her face. 

“Tt is my boy who has performed this gallant deed,” 
thought the proud mother. 
woman has a generous heart. She is deeply grateful to 
Philippe —it is only natural that she should wish to 
thank him in person.” 
brilliant eyes of the princess, and said, warmly: ‘It is 
only what I should expect to hear of him, madame.” 

After a long breath the princess continued : 

“The police were directed by the Czar to unravel the 
whole matter, and it is to their researches I am indebted 
for the certainty that he was my rescuer.” 

Again she paused, and again she received an answering 
smile when she turned her lovely, flushed face toward 
the countess. 

“She has made an impression upon my mother,” 


9) 


asked 


“In spite of her faults, this | 


She smiled back kindly into the | 





thought Philippe, as he saw the glow of gratified pride 
which illumined the face of the countess. 

The princess resumed, softly : 

‘** Madame, I have more to say to your son; will you 
kindly allow me a private interview with him ?” 

A rapid change swept across the face of the countess. 
She drew herself up proudly, coldly, and said, after a 
instant’s pause : 

‘*As you wish, madame.” And with a slight, frigid in 
clination of her stately head, she turned to qnit the 
room. 

‘*An instant, dear mother,” said Philippe, ‘ quick], 
Then he turned to the princess : ‘If what you have to 
say to me further has any connection with this matter, 
I beg you to consider it finally settled. I am already 
greatly overpaid for the trifling act of gallantry I was 
enabled to offer you.” 

A coquettish smile parted the crimson lips of the bean 
tiful princess. 

‘**T am said to be persistent. Although your guest and 
your debtor, may I be allowed my way now ?” asked she, 
in her musical voice. 

The countess looked in silence at the glowing face of 
the princess, parted her lips as though to speak, then 
bowing slightly, turned and quitted the room without a 
word. 


CuarTer XVII. 

A Lona, tremulous sigh escaped the breast of the Prin- 
cess Olga as the door closed upon her hostess ; then, 
after a slight hesitation, she turned toward Philippe. 

‘* The countess has a woman’s heart,” began she, softly. 
*‘She divines that there are many things I would say to 
you which could not be said in presence of another—even 
a loving mother.” 

** What is coming now ?” thought Philippe, not wholly 
undismayed. 

He was not left long in doubt. 

** Monsieur,” began his beautiful companion, ‘ you do 
not dream of the undying gratitude you have inspired 
here.” She put her hand upon her heart as she spoke. 
‘In return, you may ask anything of me.” 

**Madame,” said Philippe, hastily, ‘‘do not suppose 
that I could ask a reward for the performance of a chiy 
alrous act toward a lady.” 

**Do not fear that I mistake your nature,” was the re- 
ply, in low, thrilling tones. ‘‘ Believe me, I know and 
prize its worth.” 

‘“*Then, if you know me, it is unnecessary for me to 
repeat that I shall never ask anything at your hands,” 
said Philippe. 

‘Let me put the matter differently, monsieur,” an- 
swered Olga, with an enchanting smile. ‘‘I consider that 
you have a claim upon me—a just claim which I shall be 
proud and happy to acknowledge before the world.” 

There was a strange mingling of eagerness with timid 
ity in her manner, and when she paused for his reply she 
raised her long-lashed, brilliant eyes to his own with a 
slow grace that had a wondrous charm. 

**Madame, your generosity leads you astray,” replied 
Philippe, respectfully, though rather hastily. ‘I have 
no claim—make none.” 

The princess bit her red lip for an instant, then said, 
with a heightened color : 

‘*Since your excessive modesty prevents you from un- 


| derstanding what I have said, I must speak more plainly. 


’ 


Monsieur d’Hauteville, here is my hand—it is yours.’ 
And, with a gesture full of grace, she held out her beau- 
tiful hand. 
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* Philippe gazed at her in amazement, and for an instant 


was wellnigh speechless. His heart beat quickly, his 
cheek flushed, and he drew his breath with difficulty. 

Olga’s brilliant eyes were riveted upon his face, and, as 
she saw the varying expressions which swept across it, 
she thought: ‘‘ How handsome he is !—how deeply he 
could love!” A glow of pleasure warmed her heart, and 
she added, mentally ; ‘‘He is mine now! He cannot re- 
sist me!” Therefore, when he faltered, ‘‘Oh, madame, 
I cannot understand this!” she said, with a brilliant 
smile : 

‘Cannot ? Do not fear to do so—I am not jesting at 
your expense. I am wholly in earnest, and have in- 
formed the Czar of my intention.” 

‘*What ! informed the Czar !” echoed Philippe, incred- 
ulously. 

‘*Have no fears,” rejoined the princess. ‘He con- 
sented—nay, more, he approved of the marriage.” 

‘Oh, madame, what have you done ?” asked Philippe, 
his face paling as he spoke. 

‘** Followed the dictates of my heart, as I always do,” 
answered Olga, with a laugh. ‘‘ But, monsieur, you 
seem appalled at thought of the new dignities to which 
you are elected. Come, my dear count, speak. I had no 
intention of taking away your breath. What have you 
to say ?” 

Philippe glanced into her face, then, falling upon one 
knee, took her slender, beautiful hand in his own, and, 
raising it to his lips, kissed it respectfully. Light as his 
touch was, it sufficed to send the brilliant color into her 
cheek, She looked down upon his dark head, covered 
with close, crisp curls, and her eyes grew humid with 
glad tears. 

‘‘This, dear princess,” said Philippe, at last, in tones 
which no effort could render quite steady—‘‘ that from the 
bottom of my heart I appreciate the boundless generosity 
of the nature now revealed to me”— how impetuously 
Olga’s heart throbbed at the words !—‘“‘ that I am wholly 
undeserving of the high honor you would do me—and 
beg you to consider as unsaid your words of a moment 
ago.” 

Olga’s laugh rang out gayly, proudly. 

‘Your position at the feet of a lady becomes you 
vastly, count ; but I beg of you to rise, You must not 
kneel to her who is to become your wife.” 

Philippe rose to his feet and turned his pale, agitated 
face toward her. ‘‘I have informed you, madame——” 

‘© Of your unworthiness to become the husband of the 
Princess Schuvaloff,” said Olga. ‘* You wrong yourself, 
Philippe d’Hauteville,” continued she, in proud, thrill- 
ing tones. ‘You are the peer of any woman that ever 
existed—worthy the love of a queen! I, who never loved 
until now——” 

‘*No more, I pray you,” interrupted Philippe, hastily. 
‘* Believe me, it is impossible for me to accept the honor 
tendered me.” 

‘*The motives which influence you but raise you in 
my estimation,” said the princess, after a pause. ‘* You 
belong to an impoverished family. Your position is 
merely that of an allaché to the French Embassy. You 
think this a bar to your union with a Russian princess, 
whose estates might almost be termed a kingdom, and 
whose revenues are greater than those of many sover- 
eigns.” 

‘*Madame,” said Philippe, when she paused for an an- 
swer, ‘‘ there is that in our relative positions which must 
prevent me from aspiring to become your husband.” 

‘But I have assured you that I entirely waive all dif- 
ference in——” 





‘*Pray pardon me, madame, and spare me the pain of 
repeating what may sound ungracious if said again.” 

Olga’s great eyes rested incredulously upon him for 
an instant, and the rich crimson faded slowly from her 
cheek. Philippe, too, was pale, and there was an une 
mistakable gravity and reserve in his manner. She noted 
this with sinking heart ; then, with a sudden change of 
expression and voice, said ; 

**You cannot mean that. Notwithstanding all I have 
said, you decline to become my husband ?” 

“‘T mean,” answered Philippe, gravely, but very re- 
spectfully, ‘that Iam happy to have had the privilege 
of serving ‘the Princess Schuvaloff, if ever so slightly; 
that I shall always remember her as the most generous 
of women, but beg that she will allow me i 

A short, scornful laugh interrupted him. 

“You seek to disguise your meaning under a super- 
abundance of words. Speak plainly, monsieur—are we 
to be husband and wife, or enemies ?” 

‘*Enemies, madame ?” asked Philippe, almost recoil- 
ing from her, so intensely bitter was her tone. 

‘*Yes ; take your choice! Which shall it be—husband 
and wife, or enemies ?” 

She drew her superb figure up to its full height, and 
rested her proud eyes upon his face. 

Entirely overlooking the haughtiness of her manner, 
Philippe said, calmly: 

‘* Circumstances positively forbid that I should become 
your husband ; but ” 

‘Then, Philippe d’Hauteville, from this moment we 
are enemies—bitter, deadly,” said Olga, in tones that 
quivered with passion. 

“I shall never be your enemy, madame,” replied 
Philippe, gravely. 

**You will; I will make you so!” Her eyes were 
flashing wrathfully, her scarlet lips trembling with scorn 
and fury, and her bosom was heaving tumultuously. 
“Oh, can it be that I, who am called the proudest 
woman in Russia, have suffered the indignity of having 
my hand, which I had offered in marriage, declined ?” 
And a cry of mingled anguish and rage escaped her. 

As though unconscious of what she was doing, her 
trembling hand sought her throat, and she impatiently 
tore aside the rich lace which was fastened there with a 
jeweled serpent ; then, with hasty, irregular steps, she 
walked back and forth across the floor. 

Philippe watched her in “silence, his countenance 
plainly revealing the distress he felt at the painful situ- 
ation, then he said, gently: 

‘* Dear madame, I would have spared you this pain if 
possible.” ‘ 

She turned quickly upon him, her eyes almost black 
with fury, and said, with quivering lip: 

‘* Before noon to-morrow the whole city will be ring- 
ing with accounts of your rejection of the alliance which 
was offered you.” 

**T need scarcely say that the confidence you have 
chosen to repose in me will be sacredly respected.” 

** Silence, sir!” said she, haughtily. ‘‘I did not sup- 
pose that you would repeat the story. I told the Czar 
of my approaching marriage — taking your consent for 
granted. Monsieur, look at me: am I not sufficiently 
rich in personal charms to become your wife? Am I 
plain ? awkward ? stupid ?” 

‘*Madame,” said Philippe, bowiug before her, ‘‘ you are 
richly dowered with beauty, grace and wit.” 

‘* Have I not unbounded wealth, exalted rank, and in- 
fluence with royalty itself ?” 

** All, madame—all.” 
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“Then, Count d’Hauteville, what is your objection to 
me? Ah !”—and she caught her breath sharply as a sud- 
den thought occurred to her—‘‘ you are betrothed to 
some one else, perhaps ?”’ 

‘*No, madame.” 

**Then, monsieur,” said Olga, with a long breath of re- 
lief, ‘‘I repeat, what is your objection tome? You are 
silent, but I will know the truth.” She paused for an 
instant, then continued, in a lower tone : “‘ Tell me, have 
you heard rumors concerning my past life— whispers 
affecting my honor ?” 

‘**Madame,” said Philippe, ‘if I have the right to beg 
anything whatever of you, let us prolong this exceedingly 
unpleasant interview no further.” 

‘So you find it unpleasant, do you ?” asked Olga, with 
scornfully curling lip. ‘‘ Think what it must be to me! 
But it shall be prolonged until itis my pleasure to end 
it. Tell me, have you heard such rumors ?” 

Philippe turned his eyes away from the beautiful, 
angry face, then said, gently, but firmly : 

‘Since you force an answer, I have heard them.” 

( To be continued.) 





A NIECE FOR AN AUNT. 
By Fayr MApoc. 

‘‘Come away from the window, Justina !” 

Aunt Blanche gave this command pretty frequently, 
but Justina (Tina, as she would have called herself) 
always forgot. Not very much passed the window, truly, 
for Elm Cottage stood off the highroad ; but every half- 
hour or so something did come along the lane, and the 
sound of wheels always brought Tina to the window. 

Aunt Blanche sat all day writing at her large table, and 
had not much time to spare for her niece ; but she was 
immaculately ladylike, and, in her code, it was not lady- 
like to look out of the window, so whenever she raised 
her eyes and saw Justina standing there, she always 
called her back. Then Tina would return, blushing to 
the roots of her hair, and sit down again at her own little, 
low table, where she kept her workbox and portfolio, and 
her little library, and the photographs of her two dearest 
friends in frames, and a rosebud in a tall, thin vase. 

She used to sit there half the day, scribbling letters to 
her old schoolfellows, and making little mattress pin- 
cushions and fancy housewives ; but she was not very 
happy, and the time hung heavily on her hands. True, 
she had the run of Aunt Blanche’s bookshelves, but, un- 
fortunately, she did not care for reading ; and the piano, 
which she would have enjoyed, was denied her, for Aunt 
Blanche might not be disturbed. 

Of course, Aunt Blanche meant to be very kind. But 
she did not understand the requirements of sweet seven- 
teen. She was happy enough, writing, writing, all day 
long. But little Tina wanted something more — fresh 
air, exercise, young companions, music, gayety—and this 
never occurred to Aunt Blanche. 

But an eventful day came. One morning dawned very 
gloomy and black, as Summer days sometimes will, and 
at ten o’clock the rain was pouring down with all the 
violence possible. It was Friday, and Aunt Blanche, 
who was a rigid churchwoman, walked two miles every 
Wednesday and Friday to the nearest church. The rain 
did not make her forego her Litany; she did not care for 
weather. But she decreed that it was no fit day for Jus- 
tina to venture forth, and Justina accordingly staid at 
home, sighing a little because she liked secing the curate, 
who was unmarried, and only one-and-thirty ; but rather 
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glad, also, because she did not like the clerical gentleman 
(who was scarcely aware of her existence) to see her in 
dirty boots and an old hat. 

So she buttoned up Aunt Blanche’s long waterproof- 
cloak, and helped her to put on her galoches, and opened 
her umbrella, and shut the door after her with mixed 
feelings. Then she furtively watched Aunt Blanche out 
of sight, and, breathing more freely, stationed herself at 
the window. True, nothing was likely to pass on such o 
day as this; but there was occupation in gazing into the 
lane, and Tina was so tired of sitting at her horrid little 
table. So she watched the raindrops pattering down into 
the puddles, and counted the roses hanging their heavy 
heads on the bush opposite, and wished Lucetta Robin- 
son and Mimi Vaughan were there, and wondered if Aunt 
Blanche would let her be Mimi's bridesmaid, if Mimi 
married her cousin Tom when he came back from sea. 

Then—hark! Surely that was the sound of wheels, 
and surely—as Tina strained her eyes in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded—surely that was the station- 
fly coming lumbering along. If it was in a novel, thought 
silly little Tina, the fly would stop at Elm Cottage ; and 
while she was thinking so, the fly actually did stop, and 
(what was still more like a novel) out of it sprang a man, 
and a young man, too—much younger than the curate, 
perhaps not more than twenty-five. 

Tina flew back to her table and seized her pen. 

‘“My own darling Mimi— what do you think ?” she 
began to write. Then old Betty opened the door and an- 
nounced, ‘‘A “gentleman wishes to see you, miss — Mr. 
Charles Ward,” and in walked a tall, big stranger, with 
a roll of papers in his hand. 

“T must beg you to pardon my intrusion,” began 
Charles Ward, apologetically. 

But silly little Tina stopped him immediately. 

‘‘Oh, it’s no matter —it doesn’t signify,” she mur- 
mured. 

Charles Ward looked at her with rather a puzzled air. 
How very young this authoress looked! He imagined 
she had been writing these twenty years, but no doubt 
he was mistaken. 

‘*T believe I am addressing Miss Rivers ?” he said. 

**Yes, yes,” replied Tina, ‘‘Yes—that is to say, I— 
my aunt——”’ 

She paused. She had just succeeded in getting rid of 
her color, but now it came back as rosily as ever. 

‘**T came to ask your permission to publish one of your 
songs, which I have set to music,” said Charles Ward. 

‘Oh !” said Tina, full of wonder. 

One of her songs! Was the man mad? She instinct- 
ively grasped her pen tighter, while Charles Ward, of 
course, imagined that she was in the act of composing, 
and thought how eccentric literary ladies were ; and yet 
how pretty and attractive this particular literary lady 
was ! 

** Directly I read your song, I fell in love with it,” he 
began to explain ; ‘“‘I set it to music, and now I have a 
great desire to publish it. I am a musician,” he went 
on, as Tina made no remark—“ the organist of Stanley 
Cathedral, and as I was passing—I ought to have written 
—but I thought——” 

He stopped, stammering. He could not precisely say 
that curiosity to see a literary lion who lived a perfectly 
secluded life had brought him hither. 

**Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Tina, again. 

**But have I your permission to publish the song ?” 
asked Ward. 

He admired Miss Rivers very much ; but, after all, he 
had gathered nothing tangible from his visit. 
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“Yes, yes,” said Tina, hurriedly. ‘‘I mean—if 
aunt—I'll ask—I can't say.”’ 


She almost began to wish 


my 


that all men were curates, 
always in church, where one can see them without having 
to talk. 

“Perhaps I might try it over and see if you approve,” 
suggested the stranger, whose keen eves had long ago de- 
tected the piano. ‘‘If you are fond of music,” he added, 
dubiously. 

Tina dropped her pen and clasped her little hands. 


‘“‘There is nothing in the world I love like music !” 
cried she. ‘‘And I never hear any now.” 

“Then I may sing this to you ?” said Ward. 

He went to the piano, and Tina followed him. The in- 


s‘rument looked very old and the keys were yellow. 

‘I'm afraid it’s not a very good one, and I should think 
said Tina. 

She leaned forward and struck a chord ortwo. But 
the sound was not particularly displeasing, and Ward 
quickly seated limself, opened the roll of paper in his 
Tina 


it was out of tune,” 


hand, played the opening bars, and began singing. 
listened, entranced. When the song came to an end, she 
cried, ‘‘ Thank you, thank you!” but she gave no permis- 
sion for the song to be published, and Charles Ward, who 
was beginning to be much impressed both with her beauty 
and her oddity, begged her to try the song herself. 
‘No doubt you can read music, and this is a soprano 
song,” he said. ‘‘ Yours is a soprano voice, surely ?”’ 
Tina demurred a little. 
said ; had not opened her lips for 
sure that she had not a little cold. But she was presently 
Ward played the opening bars again, 


She was out of practice, she 


weeks, was not quite 


induced to try. 
and Tina, more at her ease vocally thau conversationally, 
began to sing. 

She had just sung the last note, and Ward was still 
playing a few chords, when the door suddenly opened 
and Aunt Blanche stood before them, her dripping um- 
brella in her hand and a look of intense surprise upon 
her face. Auut Blunche had formerly been a handsome 


FOR 
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make any further explanation. My business,” he added, 
with great emphasis, ‘‘ is with Miss Rivers.” 

“Then pray, may I ask why you don’t address yourself 
to Miss Rivers ?” inquired Aunt Blanche. 

She was beginning to comprehend the situation, and 
the twinkle in her eye showed that she could sometimes 


| recall the time when she published her volume of ‘‘ Songs 
of Love and Humor.” 


said the stranger. ‘* Miss 
Rivers was doing me the honor of singing the song I 
have composed to her words, and I was in hopes of ob- 


**T have been doing fo,” 


taining her leave—— 
But this was more than Aunt Blanche could stand. 

‘Leave ? Justina, what does all 

Come forward at once, child, and explain 


** Leave ?” she cried, 
this mean ? 
yourself,”’ 

But to tell Tina to explain herself—silly little Tina, 
who liad never been able to explain clearly what an is] 
and was, or how CharlesI. came to his death —was a 
futile as if Aunt Blanche had desired the sun to shine 
through a fog. That poor child came forward, and then 
burst into tears and covered her face with her little, trem- 
bling hands. Aunt Blanche looked at her, and then at 
the stranger, and Ward looked at the pretty, shrinking 
form at his side, and then at the drenched and ugly 
Then he saw the twinkle in Aunt 
Blanche’s eye, and a glimmer of the truth began to dawn 


woman before him. 


upon him. 


Tam afraid there is some mistake,” he said, gravely. 
**T am afraid it’s acase of mistaken identity,” returned 


| >} 
Aunt Blanche. 


woman, but her complexion had become coarse and her | 


and Charles Ward thought her positively 
stood there confronting him, wet, splashed 
with mud, and frowning. This was the duenna of the 
place, he perceived — the tyrant who kept the :0vely 
horrible, gaunt, 


features sharp, 


hideous, as she 


young scribe shut up in close seclusion : 
grim gorgon, in her galoches and her straight, soaked 
cloak ! 

** Justina !” cried Aunt Blanche. 

But Tina, completely terrified, lad sought refuge be- 
hind the stalwart form of the musician, and stood there 
shivering, but invisible. Aunt Blanche, however, knew 
that she was there. 

‘“‘ Justina,” she demanded, ‘‘ have you and this gentle- 
man ever met before ?” 

Tina could not reply ; 
Charles Ward looked over his shoulder at her, and imme- 
diately took her part as became man. 

‘*No, madam, we have never met before,” he said. ‘I 
ventured to call on Miss Rivers, to ask permission to pub- 
lish one of her songs.” 

Aunt Blanche looked hard at him; she was amazed, 


she was on the verge of tears. 


| the permission he had come to seek. 


‘Are you Miss 
asked Ward. 

‘*Show me the song in question and I'll tell you,” re- 
plied Aunt Blanche. ‘‘I did, indeed, write a book called 
‘Songs of Love and Iiumor,’ but my niece may have 
Pray show it to me.” 


Rivers? Did you write the song ?” 


written the song you speak of. 

Tina began to ery again, withered by her aunt's sar- 
casm ; but Aunt Blanche was not unkind ‘at heart. Tho 
song was hers, undeuiably, and she readily gave Ward 
Then he took his 
leave ; there was no other course for him to pursue. Aunt 
Blanche gave him her hand frankly. 

“Tf you are ever passing again and like to look in,’ 
she said, ‘‘ we shall be glad to see you. You will know, 
then, which of us is which.” 

So he departed, and Tina heaved a sigh. 

Vhy do you sigh, child ?” said Aunt Blanche. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you help me off with my cloak instead? Dear, 
dear! my umbrella has made a pool on the carpet, and 
the young man has left his music behind him, I declare ! 
Well, cheer up,’Justina. I haven't the smallest doubt 
that he will return—for his music.” 

*“T wish he would! It was so like a novel while ho 


| was here,” thought Tina, as she carried away her aunt's 


dripping possessions ; and she began to frame all manner 


| of grand speeches which she would make to him, if he 


| first 


onfounded. What deceit, what hypocrisy was this ? For | 


the first time in her life she made use of an emphatically 
unladylike expression. 
**Gracious heavens, what next ?”’ she exclaimed. ‘ Pray, 
sir, were you not my niece’s music-master at school ?” 
Charles Ward drew himself up and looked very angry. 
“*Madam,” he replied, haughtily, ‘‘I have given you 
my word once, and you will excuse me if I decline to 


| 


did, explanatory of her strange behavior during their 
interview. But she made none of them, although 
Charles Ward did return the very next day —for his 
music—and went on returning pretty often all through 
the Autumn. There was never any convenient season for 
Tina’s set speeches, and when she wrote her Christmas 
letter to her darling Mimi, she was obliged to confess, 
‘‘T’ve never, never told him the whole story yet !” 

‘Yes, yes,” Aunt Blanche was saying to the musician 
at that very moment. ‘‘ Tina is a little goose, but she is 
a sweet child, and—and—God bless you both !” 

And then a queer expression came over Aunt Blanche’s 
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face, and she looked like a wintry sunset, and Charles | after air had lost its power of supporting combustion, as 


Ward (who was a sensible young man, in the main) act- 
ually kissed her. For elderly people, you may know, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


even when their complexions have become coarse and | 


their features sharp, have hearts packed snugly away be- 
hind their common sense and knowledge of the world ; 
and Ward had found out Aunt Blanche’s heart, and 
when he had found it out, he ceased to think her ugly 
or ®& gorgon, 

But did he stop short at kissing the aunt ? 

| have reason to believe not. For, in the Spring, I 
heard that Tina was married, and that her surname be- 
gan with a W. 


RESPIRATION. 

Tue first great step in the physiology of respiration was 
the discovery, in 1754, of carbonic acid, by Joseph Black. 
About this time there was much discussion in the medi- 
cal world as to the use of lime-water in cases of stone and 
gravel, It was supposed that lime-water dissolved cal- 
culi, and assisted in expelling them from the body. A 
discussion arose as to the virtue of lime-water produced 
from diiferent substances. Two professors in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh—Alston and Whytt—especially in- 
vestigated the subject, and Whytt asserted that the lime- 
water of oyster-shell lime had more power as a solvent 
than the lime-water of common stone lime. This led 
Black to examine the question. ‘I therefore,” says he, 
‘* conceived hopes that, by trying a greater variety of the 
alkaline earths, some kinds might be found still more dif- 
ferent by their qualities from the common kind, and per- 
haps yielding a lime-water still more powerful than thai 
of oyster-shell lime.” 

This led Black to his celebrated investigation on mag- 
nesia. He showed that in the case of magnesia alba (car- 
bonate of magnesia) the disappearance of the effervescence 
on treatment with an acid after heating was accompanied 
hy a loss of weight. The-substance thus given off he 
called ‘fixed air,” or what we now term carbonic acid. 
This led to an examination of the salts of lime, and in 
1757 he made two important physiological discoveries, 
namely: (1) That the fixed air was injurious to animal 
life, and (2) that fixed air was produced by the action of 
respiration, These important observations are thus de- 
scribed in his own words: ‘‘In the same year, however, 
in which my first account of these experiments was pub- 
lished — namely, 1757—-I had discovered that this par- 
ticular kind of air, attracted by alkaline substances, is 
deadly to all animals that breathe it by the mouth and 
nostrils together ; but that if the nostrils were kept shut, 
[ was led to think that it might be breathed with safety. 
I found, for example, that when sparrows died in it in 
ten or eleven seconds, they would live in it for three or 
four minutes when the nostrils were shut by melted 
suet. And I convinced myself that the change produced 
on wholesome air by breathing it consisted chiefly, if not 
solely, in the conversion of part of it into fixed air. For 
| found that by blowing through a pipe into lime-water, 
or a solution of caustic alkali, the lime was precipitated, 
and the alkali was rendered mild. I was partly led to 
these experiments by some observations of Dr. Hales, in 
which he says that breathing through diaphragms of 
cloth dipped in alkaline solutions made the air last 
longer for the purposes of life.” 

Fifteen years afterward — namely, in 1772 —J.seph 
Priestley examined the chemical effects produced by tue 
burning of candles and the respiration of animals upon 
ordinary air; and he made the important dscovery that, 


by the burning of candles, this property might be restored 
by the agency of plants. Pushing his experiments still fur- 
ther, he found that air, deteriorated by the breathing of 


| animals, might again become suitable for respiration by 


the action of plants. In these experiments he employed 
mice for ascertaining how far an air was impure or unfit 
for respiration. In 1774, Priestley obtained oxygen by 
heating red precipitate by means of the sun’s rays con- 
centrated by a burning-glass. This led to an investiga- 
tion of the constitution of the atmosphere, and it was 
shown that it was not a homogeneous elementary body, 
but consisted of two gases, and that its constitution was 
remarkably uniform. Priestley showed that by ferment- 
ation, combustion, the calcination of metals and respi- 


| ration, the air lost a portion of one of its constituents 


oxygen. 
Thus the chemical researches of Black and Priestley 
proved that in respiration oxygen was consumed and car- 


| bonie acid produced, although the latter fact, owing to 
| the theoretical views of Priestley as to phlogiston, was 


not fully appreciated by him. 

Within a year after Priestley’s discovery, a paper on - 
respiration was written by Lavoisier (1743-94), in which 
he showed that Priestley was correct in stating that the 


| air lost oxygen in breathing, but Lavoisier especially 


pointed out that it had gained carbonic acid. No doubt 
Lavoisier was well acquainted with Black’s researches, 
as is shown by the correspondence between these dis- 
tinguished men. Lavoisier was the first, however, to 
make a quantitative examination of the changes produced 
in the air by breathing. In 1780, he performed a remark- 
able experiment, in which a guinea-pig was confined over 
mercury in a jar containing 248 cubic inches of gas con- 
sisting principally of oxygen. In an hour and a quarter 


| the animal breathed with much difficulty, and, being re- 
| moved from the apparatus, tho state of the air was exam- 


| experiment, giving quantitative results. 


ined. Its bulk was found to be diminished by 8 enbic 
inches, and of the remaining 240 inches, 40 were absorbed 
by caustic potash, and consequently consisted of car- 
bonie acid, Still later, he performed a more accurate 
During 1789 
and 1790, by a special apparatus, Lavoisier and his friend 
Seguin attempted to measure the changes in the air pro- 
dueed by the breathing of man. These researches are 
not of value so much for the results they gave as for the 
method employed. Lavoisier constructed a still more 


| elaborate apparatus, with whith he began experiments. 
| This research, however, he never finished, as in 1794 he 


| fell a victim to the blind fury of Robespierre. 


It is nar- 
rated that he earnestly requested a respite of a few days, 
to give him time to prepare for publication the results of 
his investigations. This was denied, and thus perished 
one of the greatest scientific sons of France, 


Tue latest mail from the East brings the following: 


| Great efforts are being made to complete the new Roman 


Catholic cathedral in Pekin, which takes the place of the 


| Pei-Tang cathedral restored to the Emperor of China, by 


December 8th. The arehitect and builder is Abbé Favier, 
who has collected great stores of brick, stone and timber, 
and 600 workmen are now employed daily on it. **The 
fine proportions and design of the basilica” were plainly 
visible at the middle of June. March next is «fficially 
fixed as the date on which the Empress Dowager will 


| pive up all connection with the Administration, and 


leave the work of governing (he Empire to the young 
Emperor alone. 
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“SHE SEATED HERSELF, AT A MOTION FROM HIM, IN A CHAIR PLACED DIRECTLY OVER THE COVETED RUG.” 


THE ROMANCE OF A RUG. 


By Ciinton IH. MACARTHY., 


Cuarter I. 


Mr. Artour SHERRILL, artist, having, after a lengthy 
sojourn in the East, concluded to continue his struggle 
for fame within his native city, secured to himself an 
apartment in a certain up-town studio- building, and, 
placing a modest tablet outside the door, awaited the 
patrons who were to pave his way to a place in the roll 
of immortality. For money he cared not so much, be- 
ing rather ‘richly left” in the world’s goods, but he 
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aspired to rank with the great ones of his craft 
a Gérdme, a Corot, or a Meissonier. 

Mr. Sherrill’s up-town domain, while not pretentious, 
was yet somewhat more elegant than the studios in 
which the greater number of our struggling geniuses 
create their chefs-d’wuvre, and was fitted in a manner 
which suggested that the occupant’s talent (or its pro- 
ceeds) had not alone defrayed its cost. 


to be 
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Lighted, of course, from above, the room—an un- 
usually large one for its purpose—was divided half way, 
by a pair of magnificent portitre curtains of Eastern 
workmanship, into a reSeption-room for visitors and the 
artist’s sanctum. The walls were embellished with many 
little sketches, mostly of Persian or Afghan subjects, 
from the hand of the artist himself, which were left un- 
framed, and disposed in studied confusion. 

From one corner of the room, a stand of armor, bearing 
on its face its tin-mine origin, confronted the chance 
caller ; and in other convenient nooks, some casts of the 
miscalled Venus of Milo, the Laocoon, and Discobolus 
Throwing the Discus were disposed, while the inevita- 
ble lay-figure was discernible beyond the drawn curtain. 

Mr. Sherrill himself, almost another lay-figure, lolling 
back in his chair and smoking with half-closed eyes, 
gazed dreamily at the canvas stretched on the easel be- 
fore him and wondered what its chances of completion 
were, without troubling himself with the question fur- 
ther than as a merely abstract calculation. 

He loved his art sincerely, but his enjoyment in it was 
of the anticipative, imaginative, impracticable sort which 
seldom roused him to sufficient cxertion for the creation 
of a really meritorious work. 

Mr. Sherrill dreamed over his pictures, because he 
could afford to dream. It is an aphorism that wealth is 
the bane of art. 

The subject upon which he had been bestowing his 
loitering touches was but roughly sketched as yet, and 
little of its detail could be discerned. It represented, 
apparently, a group of Eastern women, in silken jackets 
and trousers, standing and lounging within a lofty, pil- 
Jared apartment, of which only the vaguest possible idea 
could be obtained. 

The artist, even in this early stage of its creation, was 
manifestly but little pleased with his production. A 
frown upon his indolently handsome face betrayed vexa- 
tion, and it was with evident reluctance that, after a 
lengthy period uf idle repose, he betook himself to his 
palette and brush again. 

But he was spared further labor by an unwonted inter- 
ruption. At the very moment that a patch of yellowish 
color was about to be transferred from the brush to the 
limb of a reclining slave on the canvas, a rap at the door 
of the studio announced a visitor. Lounging through the 
curtains, palette in hand, Sherrill called out, ‘‘Come 
in !” so offering admittance to a tall, slender, good-look- 
ing, well-dressed individual, whose boutonniére, glossy 
hat, smooth kid gloves, jaunty cane and faultless raiment 
indicated him as one of those fortunate members of the 
community who have little to do beyond loitering ‘‘ about 
town” in hopeless quest of amusement, or visiting their 
brokers for ‘‘ quotations.” 

**How are you, old man!” he exclaimed, as his eyes 
rested on Sherrill, at the same time grasping the latter's 
hand, heedless of the brush. 

**Why, Browne, glad to see you. Come in. Why haven't 
you dropped on me before ?” 

Browne bestowed his graceful person in a huge arm- 
chair near the easel before replying. 

**Only heard you were back yesterday,” he said. 

“From whom did you learn of my return ?” 

“From Miss Beverly.” 

* Ah, well, as you see, I’ve returned to my native shore, 
having exhausted the land of Iran and sketched, I be- 
lieve, every mosque, tomb and tree in the Shah’s wide 
dominions.” 

‘What the deuce ever persuaded you to travel through 
such aa infernally uninteresting country ?” 





*‘ Art, my dear boy ”’—airily—‘‘and curiosity, as well 
as an inherent liking for odd places. I must say I do not 
consider myself ill paid. I have smoked the kalyan with 
the native Persian beneath the shades of his own dwell- 
ing (a plaster-of-Paris affair I didn’t at all admire, by 
the way). I have eaten mulberries and drank butter- 
milk with the moon-eyed subjects of the Shah ; I have 
sketched to my heart’s content from Ispahan to Perse- 
polis, and at last Iam here again, as you perceive, sur- 
rounded by the trophies of my art, and lying in wait 
for the trustful patron.” 

‘* Just so,” remarked Browne, with much gravity, nod- 
ding slowly twice or thrice, with apparent appreciation 
of his f_iend’s incoherent sketch of Persian travel ; ‘‘ you 
haven’t a cigar about the place, I suppose ?” 

Sherrill laughed at this inconsequent inquiry, but 
promptly produced a box of Havanas, and the pair were 
speedily immersed in clouds of fragrant blue smoke, 

The silence which commonly ensues upon the cere- 
mony of lighting- up enabled Browne to make a quiet 
but very comprehensive scrutiny of his friend’s surround- 
ings and belongings. Without being himself a man of 
artistic tastes, he could admire them in others; and he 
acknowledged to himself that Sherrill had certainly a 
perfect bijou of a studio. 

It was very far in advance of the greater number of 
hired ateliers in New York. The inmates of these little 
workshops ordinarily allow them to remain quite in their 
primitive barrenness, except for the addition of a cheap 
easel and one or two chairs, whose utter absence of artis- 
tic beauty seems to combat the idea (entertained by tho 
laity) that artistic eyes require esthetic environments. 

Browne’s gaze rested with pleasure upon the two or 
three medizval X-shaped chairs and the pretty trifles of 
faience (all picked up in Broadway bric-d-brac empori- 
ums); he admired the heavy Djedzimi portiéres, whose 
folds formed an inner sanctum for the artist ; and, letting 
his vision range through the opening at one side, where 
they were drawn back, he described the ever-energetic, 
ever- motionless Discobolus. Finally, his eyes falling 
upon the floor, he found sufficient there to permanently 
arrest them. 

** Magnificent rug that, Sherrill,” he said, after a few 
minutes of silent admiration. 

“It is a fine thing,” returned the other, leaning over 
it, with his hands upon his knees, 

The entire apartment inside the curtain was carpeted 
by a large and elegant creation of Persian art—a rug, 
woven in the incomparable tints and texture peculiar to 
its kind. Its soft, lustrous hues —faint grays, mildly 
vivid blues, and gently graduated yellow shades—merged 
in a pattern which Browne recognized as singular, even 
in one of these odd fabrics. 

‘*Yes, it’s a masterpiece,” Sherrill continued, rather 
musingly. He rose and drew back his chair, ‘ Funny 
thing about that rug,” he said; “it has a history con- 
nected with it. Rather a romantic one, too. And if it 
wouldn’t bore you, I'll tell you all about it.” 

“Do,” rejoined Browne, with sententious encourage- 
ment, leaning back in his chair with the longing for a 
comfortable posture usual to listeners who prepare for 
long narratives. 

‘‘T mentioned, a few minutes ago,” began Sherrill, 
‘*that I had been sketching among the remains of Per- 
sepolis.” 

Browne nodded, and blew forth great clouds of smoke, 
until the narrator was almost hidden, His voice, how- 
ever, proceeded from behind the vail. 

*T found the Forty Pillars, as the Persians call it, 
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‘rather an interesting bit for sketching purposes, and my 


portfulio contains some of the results of the expedition. 
But, in pursuance of my peripatetic designs, after a short 
stay in the neighborhood of the ruins, I set off with my 
gholaum and escort (three villainous-looking fellows, of 
whom I felt more fear than of all the brigands in Asia) 
on the road for Shiraz. We traveled by night, and rested 
during the day, as it happened to be during the warm 
season. One morning, shortly after daylight, I found 
myself seated upon a rather used-up little nag, entering 
the famous town which sends out so many of these costly 
trifles” (indicating the rug). 

‘‘T was nearly dead-beat, and, as I say, so were the 
horses (I didn’t care about my honest (?) friends the 
gholaum and his confréres) ; so I pulled up before the 
first decent habitation that offered. It was a small, 
square house, with the plastered porch common to Per- 
sian structures, and with some very pretty carving in 
colors upon the lintels of the door and windows. The 
head of the house was already taking the benefit of his 
porch (they are always loafing in the porch when not bet- 
ter employed), and I immediately instructed Abn Afed, 
the gholaum, to ask for accommodations, offering him 
fair pay in return. The man eagerly assented, without a 
word of that hospitable (if figurative) refusal of compen- 
sation with which Eastern people so generally receive 
guests. His almost hungry acceptance of our party 
augured—at least to the gholanm—extreme poverty ; al- 
though the house was one of the better sort, with a neat 
stretch of farmed land surrounding it, and quarters for 
a half-dozen of the small black cattle of the country. 

‘*We dismounted at once, and a little, black-eyed, 
ragged son of our host seized my horse’s bridle. I en- 
tered the house with his father just in time to catch his 
wife (by no means a Peri) putting her vail up hastily-———” 

**Only one wife ?” interrupted Browne. 

‘* My dear fellow, you don’t suppose they can all afford 
harems! One wife was his allowance, and, as I say, not 
one of the most beautiful women in the universe at that. 
She soon had before us, however, as good a meal as you 
usually get among the natives—spinach and milk, bread, 
rice, tea and watermelons.” 

‘* Realistic, but prosy, dear boy,” Browne broke in ; 
‘*do come to the point, and relieve my harrowing sus- 
pense.” 

‘* Well, then, my host (his name was Hafi) invited us 
very courteously, after breakfast, to inspect a specimen 
of his handiwork, in the next apartment. We followed 
him into the room, and there I saw—this,” tapping the 
rug with his foot. ‘‘It was not yet off the frame— 
scarcely finished, in fact ; but I recognized it to be one 
of the finest specimens I had ever seen. 

‘*T remarked, through the medium of Abn, that it was 
a remarkably beautiful creation. 

‘‘Hafi eyed it, I thought, with singular melancholy, 
not to say desperation. 

‘** Beautiful !’ he said ; ‘it is as the eyes of Ali, and 
yet it is of as little worth as the stone of a date.’ 

‘*T was astounded, and naturally pressed him for an 
explanation. He explained. It seems that, some time 
before, a young English officer, with his servant, arrived 
at Shirfiz on furlough, his post being Kurrachee, on the 
Indian coast. He became acquainted with Hafi in some 
way, and, in fact, soon became an inmate of his house— 
Hafi admitted, on very advantageous terms, for, to use his 
own phraseology, his purse ‘was as the hidden mines of 
Persepolis.’ One morning, shortly after his arrival, he 
abruptly submitted to his host an elaborate though un- 
intelligible drawing, and asked him whether or not it 





would be possible for the design to be incorporated 
within the ‘pattern of a large rug, which, as he further 
stated, he desired Hafi to make. The latter, who was a 
singularly intelligent man for his station, and an expert 
at his trade, undertook the task, and produced a design 
with which the lieutenant was immensely pleased. As 
the work was to be hurried, he set up the frame the same 
day, and with his wife and sons went to work at once. 
From that time on he expended all his time and labor, as 
well as money, upon the rug, until it was within a day or 
so of completion, when the Englishman announced that 
he was compelled to go for a day or so to Kazeroon, across 
the mountains, and forthwith started out with his inter- 
preter. My host, with excitement, indignation and grief 
in his eyes, completed the story in a few words. 

***Tn the passes of the mountains, where there are 
places as dark as the Cave of Mohammed, he was set upon 
by bandits—may they dwell with the genii of evil !— 
robbed and murdered, and his servant with him.’ 

‘The robbers were caught,” continued Sherrill ; ‘‘and 
I afterward visited the hollow columns of masonry in 
which they had been walled up alive, according to cus- 
tom, and left to die in lingering torture—but Hafi had 
not received the money for his rug.” 

**Couldn’t he sell it ?” asked Browne. 

‘*There was the point. As he finished his story, he 
drew me close to the rug and traced out the central de- 
sign with his finger. Even in the half-light of the room 
I could see a large, curiously formed device, which you 
will see if you stand up a minute.” 

Browne rose, and Sherrill, pushing the chairs and easel 
from the rug, stood aside. 

“Do you see ?” he asked. 

‘*T see—G, E, R, T, I, E, or what looks like that,” re- . 
plied his friend, slowly. 

**Exactly. And now you can understand why Hafi's 
rug was not marketable.” 

‘* Because the design leaves it practically useless to all 
but one man.” 

“Just so. The letters are so admirably interwoven 
with the design that they would almost escape notice 
until the rug was laid flat and clean, as it is now, so that 
the entire pattern is visible.” 

‘‘Tt was a remarkably fine specimen, though, despite 
the design, and I decided to buy it. I inquired how 
much Hafi would take for it, and he named so very rea- 
sonable a figure, even considéfing its unique and unde- 
sirable design, that I at once closed with him. When I 
left Shiraz the rug was on the back of one of my pack- 
mules,” 

Sherrill ceased speaking, and for a moment his com- 
panion remained silent, apparently turning the strange 
tale over in his mind. Then he rose to leave, drawing 
his heavy silver-topped Malacca stick within his perfectly 
gloved hand, and adjusting his glossy hat at its proper 
angle. 

Slowly shaking his friend’s hand, he briefly acknow- 
ledged the interest of his Persian experience : 

** Queer story, Sherrill. Day-day, old man ; you know 
where I’m to be found. Drop up some evening.” 

Sherrill nodded his adieux, and betook himself back t, 
his easel and his Eastern subject, to which, with mucl 
placidity, he was about once more to devote himself, 
when a faint and uncertain knock upon the door evokea 
a second ‘‘ Come in !” and produced a totally unexpected, 
but beatific, vision. 

Two young ladies entered the room and glanced abou! 
uncertainly, not at first perceiving the whereabouts oi 
Mr. Sherrill. They were both very handsome, exquisitely 
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' dressed, aud of about the same age—twenty or twenty- 


one, The artist, on espying them, rapidly dashed aside 
the curtain, and with flattering haste approached the 
foremost of the two, taking her hand warmly, as an old 
friend. 

‘* How do you do, Miss Beverly. 
new quarters ?” 

Miss Beverly, a brunette, with a merry, laughing coun- 
tenance, greeted him with equal warmth. 

‘*That’s just what we've come for, Arthur Sherrill. 
But pray let me introduce my friend—Miss Morton, Mr. 
Sherrill. 

The gentleman and lady bowed. 


Come to inspect my 








which had succeeded their introduction, and which she 
had employed in cursorily inspecting the studies which 
adorned the walls, Miss Morton turned to Sherrill. 

‘* Miss Beverly tells me you have been much abroad of 
late, Mr. Sherrill. In the interests of art, I presume ?” 

Arthur had been gazing upon her in such a reverie of 
admiration that he was not a little confused. 

‘‘T—a—yes. That is, you know, I was traveling for 
pleasure, and sketching as I went. I’ve been principally 
finding my way through Persia and the adjoining couz- 
tries. Very interesting and picturesque they are.” 

‘‘T suppose so. I had a—friend who traveled through 
the southern provinces, coming from India.” 





ANIMALS AND THETR TRAINERS.— TRAINED CANARIES—SEE PAGE 728, 


“Where are all your masterpieces ?” Miss Beverly ran 
on. ‘Produce them! Unless you've been disgracefully 
idle, you ought to have a roomful.” 

For the first time in their acquaintance, which, as may 
be inferred, had been a long one, Sherrill had no reply 
ready. She turned quickly, and discovered the reason. 
While Miss Morton was gazing with mild interest at the 
paintings upon the walls, the artist was looking with very 
decided interest at Miss Morton-—indeed, as Miss Beverly 
thought, rudely staring at her. 

** Arthur Sherrill is ‘struck ’ at last,’ she thought, with 
some amusement. 

Meanwhile, after the first minute or two of silence 





At this moment a cry of admiration from Miss Beverly, 
who had amused herself by wandering about the domain 
with the privilege of an old friend, arrested Sherrill’s at- 
tention. 

‘*Oh, do come here, Gertrude! Here’s such a splendid 
rug. Where did you get it, Arthur ?” 

‘‘Tt is rather nice,’* he rejoined, strolling to her side, 
with Miss Morton behind him. ‘‘I picked it up in 
Shirfiz.”’ 

“Tn Shiriz ?” asked Gertrude, quickly looking up. 

‘‘ Yes,” he returned, surprised at her sudden, almost 
peremptory, tones ; ‘‘from a poor man who could find no 
market for it on account of its design.” 
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Both his visitors betrayed much interest in the rug, 
but he noticed that Miss Morton could scarcely take her 
eyes from it. She bent over it curiously, and, apparently 
by accident, moved from it the large easy-chair which 
Sherrill had replaced after Browne’s departure. 

She did this in such a manner that he easily perceived 
her wish that the movement should escape notice. Why ? 
And why did she, shortly afterward, turn her head away 
to put a dainty cambric handkerchief to her eyes ? 

These things were inexplicable to the artist at the time, 
though he shortly afterward perceived their significance. 
He had been on the point of relating to the young ladies 
at least a synopsis of the story Browne had so lately 
heard, but, through some unaccountable impulse to si- 
lence, he refrained. 

Grace shortly transferred her attention and admiration 
from the rug to the numberless little articles of virtu with 
which the artist had surrounded himself, but he noticed 
that Miss Morton never left it for more than a moment at 
a time, and then only on the urgent solicitations of her 
companion, who pressed her to examine every specially 
pleasing trifle she discovered. 

He was naturally not a little puzzled at the extreme 
interest Miss Morton took in his treasure, and was more 
than once on the point of asking what it was that so at- 
tracted her to it. He controlled his curiosity, however, 
and decided to attribute these manifestations to the great 
beauty of the rug. 

‘** What's this, Arthur ?” inquired Miss Beverly, in her 
clear-cut tones, pausing before the easel. 

*Oh, it’s a—a—harem scene.” 

** Persian ?” 

**No, Turkish.” 

‘IT wonder you don’t tire of painting those trousered 
women and slaves and pillars and—and—all that.” 

‘‘Well, to tell the truth, I am a little wearied with 
them. Iwas working upon the same subjects all the 
while I was absent. I disposed of a number of them 
abroad, and the uthers surround you in every stage of 
completion.” 

“*Well, why don’t you do something else now, for a 
change ?” 

** What, for instance ?” 

“*Why—a—a—why, you might do mythological sub- 
jects, or something of that kind.” 

“Excellent suggestion, ma belle. 
immediately.” 

“Do. And come to me for ideas. Meanwhile, we 
must really be going. I’m about to initiate Gertie into 
the mysteries of Twenty-third Street shopping. And 
we're awfully late, Gertie ; do come.” 

So they swept out of the room, Grace with airy, 
friendly adieux, and Miss Morton with a neat little con- 
ventional speech, and an exquisite little gloved hand ex- 
tended to him. 

When they were gone, he turned around through the 
curtains into his little sanctum, slowly and thoughtfully. 
Arrived before the easel, he leaned against the wall and 
gazed with pensive eyes upon the masterpiece maturing 
there. But he did not see it. His mental vision pre- 
sented to him the face of Miss Beverly’s friend, and he 
whispered to himself a wish that he might become better 
acquainted with Gertrude Morton. 


I shall commence 





Cuapter II. 
Arntuur worked in his studio as usual on the following 
day—painting a little and idling a great deal, receiving 
an occasional friendly caller, and wondering when his 





visitors of this description would metamorphose intc 
intending patrons with we.l-lined pockets and true love 
of art. 


A little after noon, locking his door, he went in quest 
of dinner, repairing to a neighboring restaurant where 
‘*neat- handed Phyllises” dispensed the fare and laid 
ingenious snares for “tips.” Returning, the cravings of 
hunger satisfied, he came leisurely up the two flights of 
dark stairs to the dingy corridor upon which his own 
particular haunt of genius opened, produced his key, and 
had already inserted it in the lock before he became 
aware of a tall, slender female figure coming toward him 
hesitatingly from the further end of the hall. On seeing 
her, he gave a start of surprise, and immediately raised 


| his hat. 





‘*T hope you have not been waiting ‘long, Miss Mor 
ton,” he said, throwing open the door and admitting her. 

‘*Only a minute or two,” she answered, in a low voice. 

Sherrill handed her a chair, and, when both were 
seated, passed a few desultory comments upon the 
weather and other trifling subjects. Gertrude, how- 
ever, with down-bent eyes, was plainly inattentive, and 
an embarrassed pause ensued. At last, urged by des- 
peration, she came to the object of her visit. 

‘*T came to-day, Mr. Sherrill,” she said, ‘‘ on a strange 
errand, and one I know you will consider impertinent. 
I hope that you will be lenient in your judgment, and 
believe that I have at least a reasonable and good motive 
in view. I want to know whether you—can—bring your- 
self to—to—part with that rug ?” 

Arthur was astonished, and plainly betrayed his won- 
derment in his face. 

‘* Place any value on it you choose !” she cried, eagerly. 
**T would give anything to possess it.” 

Sherrill was completely at a loss for an answer to this 
singular request. He was certainly very unwilling to 
part with his treasure, yet how could he refuse the girl 
before him anything she chose to demand ? On the other 
hand, it was improbable that she would accept the rug as 
a gift ; he would be compelled to put a price upon it, 
and to decide what value to fix on it was another weighty 
question. Why should she crave this particular rug, when 
she could buy a far handsomer one at the ordinary ware- 
rooms of the trade ? 

In some perturbation, he rose and walked thoughtfully 
over to the rug itself. Bending above it, he commenced 
pensively to trace out the fantastic letters in its quaint 
design. 

“G, E, R, T, I, E,” he whispered to himself. 

Then suddenly, lightning-like, an idea flashed across 
his mind. What had Grace Beverly called this girl yes- 
terday ? ‘‘ Gertie.” Why her strange agitation at first 
sight of the rug, and her stranger desire to possess it ? 
He felt that he had solved her story in that instant of 
thought, and that this rug, with its mystic device, was 
the link between her and her dead lover. 

Nevertheless, he did not turn to her immediately. A 
throng of reflections called up by the discovery chased 
themselves through his brain, and he stood there silently. 
He remained motionless for perhaps a minute. Then 
another inspiration entered his mind. 

Grace Beverly’s careless and frivolously given advice of 
the previous day had unwittingly coincided with an im- 
pression already engendered in his own thoughts, and the 
answer he had returned her was more than half truthful. 
He was tired of his Eastern subjects ; he felt that he 
needed variety—that his muse craved change. 

In pursuance of this idea, he had that evening con- 


ceived—suddenly, as all artists’ imaginings are formed— 
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"the first faint outline of a mythological work. The scene he 


had chosen was the meeting between Iphigenia and Ores- 
tes at Tauris, and the image that had crossed his mind 
as he stood beside the rug was the pale, low-browed, 
straight-nosed, arch-lipped, classic face of Gertrude Mor- 
ton—as Iphigenia. 

As the thought seized him, without an instant’s reflec- 
tion, he turned to Miss Morton, who was patiently waiting 
for his decision. ‘ 

**Miss Morton,” he began, ‘‘I am about to execute a 
scene from the mythology,” and he described his con- 
ception to her. ‘‘ Now,” he went on, ‘‘if you will par- 
don the observation, your face is the purest Greek model 
I have ever met with. What I have to propose is, that 
you grant me two or three sittings for your head, in con- 
sideration of which,” laughing nervously, ‘‘I will give 
you the rug.” 

He waited in some anxiety the result of this audacious 
speech. She flushed indignantly at first, and seemed 
about to refuse, but, glancing toward the coveted treas- 
ure, she visibly hesitated ; her eyes grew softer, and a 
wistful light shone in them. 

‘*Do you mean in character—in costu-ne, or whatever 
you call it ?” she asked. 

‘*No; as you are,” he returned, simply. 

Another pause. 

*‘T would rather you set a price upon it.” 

‘*T have done so,” bowing. 

** Well,” exclaimed Gertrude, at last, with a smile more 
vexed than pleasant, ‘‘I suppose I should feel flattered. 
I will sit. When do you wish to begiu ?” 

**T only intend to make studies for Iphigenia’s head. 
It is immaterial when I commence. Will to-morrow at 
two o’clock be satisfactory to you ?” 

** Quite.” 

‘You shall receive the rug to-night, at Miss Beverly’s 
house.”’ 

‘“‘No; I prefer that you retain it until it is paid for,” 
with emphasis, smiling more pleasantly. 

‘As you will. I hope the price will not be so dread- 
ful in the paying as you seem to anticipate.” 





Cuaprer ITT. 


Tue following day, at the appointed hour, Miss Mor- 
ton entered the studio, to Sherrill’s surprise, unattended. 
He had expected that she would bring her friend Grace, 
or some older chaperon. But no; she was alone, and 
vailed. 

He made no remark beyond the ordinary greeting, but 
she must have perceived his surprise in his face. 

‘‘T know I am guilty of a grave breach of the proprie- 
ties, Mr. Sherrill, in coming unaccompanied,” she said ; 
** but as I wish to keep this matter entirely between our- 
selves, I preferred doing so. I did not seek to acquire 
the rug from any usual reasons, and I desire to keep my 
friends from any knowledge of its coming into my pos- 
session.” 

*‘T understand perfectly,” he replied, speaking in a 
deeper sense than she knew ; ‘‘ you are, however, on the 
days you come here, simply my model, and there is no 
reason for anybody knowing different.” 

She followed him into the inner studio, and noticed 
the freshly stretched canvas upon the easel, readily un- 
derstanding that upon it her counterfeit presentment 
was to be wrought. 

‘Are you all ready for business, Mr. Sherrill ?” 

“If you wish to begin the sitting, I am ready now.” 

“Very well.” She removed her bonnet, and seated 





herself, at a motion from him, in a chair placed directly 
upon the coveted rug. Sherrill took up his palette and 
prepared his colors, picked up his crayons and sharp- 
ened them, adjusted the canvas on the easel, turned Ger- 
trude’s head ea-profile, and finally put his crayon to the 
canvas, But even then he did not go on. He seemed 
restless, unsettled, and undecided over something, and 
she watched him curiously from the corner of her eye, 
being forbidden to turn her head. 

At last, throwing down his pencil with a little impa- 
tience, he turned to her. 

‘* Miss Morton,” he said, ‘‘ would it be too much to 
ask, that you would change the—the—style of your hair ? 
You see, it would be so much more appropriate, if your 
coiffure was in the Grecian s 

‘* Why, of course,” she interrupted, and, with a slight 
movement, disengaged her mass of light-brown hair so 
that it fell down upon her shoulders. ‘‘ Now, how shall 
I arrange it, Mr. Sherrill ?” she asked, blushing faintly. 

She looked like Undine, or the Lorely, with that waving 
frame of silken hair about her, and he had never felt her 
beanty as he did at that moment. 

However, as he could not stand still and admire her, 
he showed her, as well as he knew, how to form a very 
fair apology for a Grecian coiffure, and the sitting com- 
menced in earnest. For more than an hour she posed as 
nearly without movement as possible. It was very irk- 
some. He spoke but one or two words to her during the 
entire period, and she felt an intense relief when, at the 
end of that time, he told her briefly that she need sit no 
longer. 

He remained silent while she rearranged ner hair and 
adjusted her bonnet, but when she was at last prepared 
for the street, he thanked her simply for her patience, 
and asked her to fix a day for their next meeting. 

She promptly decided upon the following Thursday. 

‘Very well,” he said. ‘‘ Good-by.” 

They shook hands somewhat constrainedly — an ob- 
server might think, guiltily—and she fled rapidly down 
the corridor. 

So ended the first sitting. 

After that, at regular intervals she came to the studio, 
and he worked away industriously at his study. As the 
close association brought them better acquainted, the te- 
dious hours of the sittings were enlivened with conversa- 
tion more or less desultory, but very sweet—at least, to 
one of the two. It is needless to say that Arthur’s first 
impression of his fair model had only deepened with 
time, and as the day drew near when he must acknow- 
ledge the pleasant occupation of transferring her loved 
features to his canvas at an end, he found himself becom- 
ing gloomy and despondent. : 

Time is relentless—it no more favors lovers than others 
of our kind—and at last he found that the day of the 
last sitting had arrived. 

They were both very quiet during that hour, while he 
put the final touches to the portrait that seemed to look 
from the canvas—a fair twin-sister to the beautiful ori- 
ginal. He worked with compressed lips, and she posed 
with a more pensive face than was usual. The minutes 
passed by, the picture received its latest faint shreds of 
color in a silence that neither broke. Whatever the girl's 
feelings, there was a sympathy between the painter anil 
herself, and she seemed to appreciate his suber thoughts 
instinctively. 

At last, the picture was done. Poising his brush re- 
luctantly before it for some minutes, striving to find 
some point which might receive yet another stroke, he 
dropped it with a faint, sharp click, and spoke : 
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“It is done,” he said, briefly ; ‘ihe rug is paid for— | design.” She stopped a moment, in her agitation at the 
well paid for. Ye’,” with ominous calmness that be- | sad remembrances called up by her story, *nd Arthur put 
tokened as much desperation as determination, “‘ Zam | his arm about her soothingly. Then leaning her head 
going to ask you something more for it.” upon his shoulder, she went on. ‘‘ He sent me a small 

Gertrude, stiffened and fatigued from her long’ pose, | drawing of the design, and it was like—that !” pointing 
was not so acute as usual, otherwise she must have | to the rug before them. ‘After that I waited many long 
understood at once. But she did not. She looked up | months without ever hearing from him, and I grew, oh ! 


quite innocently, saying : so anxious and worried by the suspense. He had always 
** And that is ?” written to me so regularly that I knew something must 
** Yourself.” have happened him. Eventually, I received from the 
She dropped her eyes with a quick blush, and turned | English Consulate the news of his death. He had been 
half aside. murdered in the mountains for his money. Then I wrote 


“‘T won't tell you how much I care for you, Gertrude | to see if I could not have the rug sent tome. Inquiries 
—that you will know, if you have a woman’s feelings. | were very kindly made, but it was found that some tour- 
Simply, I have loved you from that first day I saw you, | ist had bought it from the maker in the meantime, and 
and now I ask, Have you any love for me? Will you | taken it away with him. And that tourist,” she con- 
marry me Gertrude? Answer me.” cluded, ‘‘ was you !” 





es 


=? 
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THAINED HORSES, 


In her silence then, and the downward bend of her Well, tuere is no necessity for many more particulars. 
head, he saw how his suit had sped, and caught her in | Suffice it to say that Gertrude Morton naturalized as Mrs, 
his arms with a great triumph of exultation and love and | Sherrill, and is mistress of a very neat house up-town, 
tenderness. After a long pause, she drew herself away. | where, in the cozy library, most cherished of all the pos- 

“Now, I ought to tell you, Mr. Sherrill “s sessions of its master and mistress, is the Rua which 

**You mean Arthur.” | brought them together. 

** Well then, Arthur—why I wanted the rug.” & eee ==——————== 

**T think I know, darling.” | 

** No. How could you know ?” turning her blue eyes) ANIMALS AND THEIR TRAINERS. 
up to his, and making them so much prettier in their 
surprise and incredulity, that the scene of a moment be- | sy Horace TowNsenp. 
fore was repeated. | For many centuries the teaching of animals to perform 

“Now, do let me te!l you, Arthur,” she said, firmly. | tricks and evolutions has been an accomplishment re- 
“T must confess that I have been—engaged—cnce before, | garded with more or less esteem by nations both bar- 
to a young officer, in England. He went to India, poor | barous and civilized. It is probable that, like many 
fellow, and when he was on furlough, one time, he trav- | much more useful arts, its birthplace was the Orient, for 
eled to Shirfiz, in Persia, you know, where you were. | in the first record we have of trained wild aninals the 
He wrote me from there, saying that he had hired a | elephant, that characteristically Eastern beast, is spoken 
pative rug-maker to weave for him a rug from his own ! of. A well-known historian says : “‘ Without repeating 
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what has been so often related, I shall only mention the 
elephant, which walked upon a rope backward and for- 
ward, as well as up and down, and which Galba first 





ELEPHANTS TRAINED TO UNLOAD VESSELS, 


and villages of the United States, the annual visit of 
‘the menagerie’—a small collection of more or less 
decrepit animals—was to the inhabitants an event to be 


caused to be shown to the Roman people. After this, so | anticipated for wecks, and subsequently discussed for 
much confidence was placed in the dexterity of the ani- | months. According to an old magazine of that date, I 


mal, that a person sat on an elephant’s back while he 


walked across the theatre upon a 
rope «xtended from one side to 
the other ;” a feat which, even in 
these days of Barnum and “ clown 
elephants,” would be considered 
somewhat marvelous. It is 
strange, indeed, that no hint of 
sorcery seems to have attached 
itself to the trainers of this in- 
genious beast; for a dozen cen- 
turies later we are told, by an- 
other authority, ‘‘a horse, which 
had been taught to perform a 
number of tricks, was tried as 
possessed of the devil, and con- 
demned to be burnt,” while its 
owner narrowly escaped the same 
payment for his patience and in- 
genuity. 

In our own day the exhibition 
of trained animals hardly occupies 
the same place, perhaps, in the 
list of public amusements as it 
did, even half a century ago, 
when, among the smaller towns 





A YOUNG ELEPHANT TRAINED TO CARRY 
A KETTLE OF BOILING WATER. 


find that these collections usually consisted of some 


such assortment as this: ‘‘A lion, 
a tiger, a black bear, a camel, a 
wildcat, a hyena, some torpid 
snakes coiled up in a box,” be- 
sides a number of monkeys, apes, 
and ring-tailed baboons, shut up 
in a compartment by themselves. 
Sometimes, we are told, a small 
elephant and a Shetland pony, 
trained to the performance of 
some simple tricks, were added. 
All this ‘‘was very popular, as 
it was unexceptionable on the 
score of morals, and was visited 
by the ‘most straightest’ sects of 
the people.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that the 
elephant has, from the earliest 
ages until the present day, been 
a favorite animal with the trainers, 
owing, probably, to his undoubted 
intelligence and spasmodic docil- 
ity, as well as to the greater dra- 
matic effect, as it were, produced 
on the popular mind by the sight 
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of so enormous and apparently unwieldy a brute obedient 
to the beck and call of comparatively diminutive man. 
In our own times, just as fifty years ago, elephants and 
horses form the chief educated portion of the circus, that 
legitimate successor of the wandering menagerie which 
I have just described. 

Some years ago, I enjoyed the acquaintance of a man 
who, in all probability, knew more of the methods of 
training elephants than any one living, not even except- 
ing the native Hindoo elephant- keepers, who, by the 
way, know no more to-day of the more obscure charac- 
teristics of the beasts they manage than did their fore. 
fathers two thousand years ago. George Arstingstall, the 
clever Connecticut elephant-trainer, to whom I refer, 
was the first recorded breeder of elephants in captivity; 
the natives of India having always held this to be im- 
possible, and replenishing their herds by capturing the 
animals in a wild condition and subsequently domesticat- 
ing them. Arstingstall passed years in constant attend- 
ance upon Barnum’s herd of elephants, and taught many 
of them the tricks they still perform in the ring ; he had 
under his care such vicious ‘‘ rogue” elephants as Pilot 
and Tippoo Sahib, and yet he was never injured in the 
slightest degree by any of his charges, though a violent 
death under the feet of an infuriated pachiderm is not 
an unusual ending to the life of an elephant-trainer, 
while bruises anl broken ribs are habitual accompani- 
ments of the profession. I have before me the notes of a 
conversation I once held with Arstingstall on the subject : 
**Don’t imagine,” said he, ‘“‘that you can train an ele- 
phant by kindness. They want to know that you are 
master all the time, and the elephant-hook has to be in 
constant use. When an elephant understands that you 
are his master, he will readily obey you as long as he is 
in constant fear of the goad. Their natural intelligence 
is great, and they are the easiest animals in the world to 
teach tricks to. One of the hardest obstacles to over- 
some, when the initiatory process_of breaking in an ele- 
plant is in process, is their constant desire to break out 
‘of the ring and return to their feeding-place. This once 
overcome, the rest is comparatively easy. They seem to 
take a positive pleasure in performing their tricks. Fe- 
male elephants I find kind and tractable throughout 
their ‘lives, but bull elephants at a certain age become 
so ugly, as a rule, that but little can be done with them, 
especially in the Spring of the year. Their bad temper 
and ‘roguishness’ increase yearly, until at length they 
are positively dangerous even to the most watchfu] of 
keepers, and the sooner they are killed the safer are the 
lives of all around them. This was the case with Pilot, 
the elephant who was shot, some years ago, in the Mad- 
ison Square Garden.” 

It is the rogue elephants that give the spice of danger 
to the trainer’s life, for the quickness of the infuriated 
animal is only equaled by the ease with which he can 
crush the life out of a man with a single blow. An ele- 
phant has a memory, too, and will treasure up a grievance 
for weeks, until the opportunity for vengeance arrives, 
But even in the midst of their wildest excess of fury the 
result of early training becomes apparent sometimes. 
Tippoo Sahib, who for twenty years traveled with Van 
Ambergh’s show, was one of the worst-tempered beasts 
on record, but to children he was always kind and gentle. 

Some years ago, the show with which he was traveling 
found itself in Troy, and Tippoo and some of his mates 
made their escape. They got into a large iron-foundry, 
and, driving all the workmen out, began to pull the 
place to pieces, when the keepers arrived and captured 
all but Tippoo. He ran down the road for a few miles, 





| deal with. 


when he overtook a man and his child quietly walking 
along. They heard the thunder of his tread, looked 
around, saw their pursuer, and then ran for their lives. 
They might have spared themselves the trouble, for in 
an instant Tippoo was up to them, and had picked the 
child up in his trunk. Flourishing che lad over his head, 
he pursued the man, who had taken advantage of the ele- 
phant’s momentary halt to gain a few yards’ advantage. 
The huge beast was almost abreast of him, when the ter- 
rified man tripped and fell. Then the result of Tippoo’s 
training as regards children was made manifest. He very 
carefully deposited the child near his father, gave the 
latter a poke with his trunk, to see whether he were dead 
or not, and—the man having fainted from fright—appa- 
rently made up his mind that he had only a corpse to 
So, with a snort of satisfaction at his victory, 


'he lumbered down the road, and, having swam a river 





and passed the night in the woods, was quietly recap- 
tured next day. Both man and child were unharmed. 
This same Tippoo Sahib, some twenty years ago, when 
with Van Ambergh, was taken early one morning to ford 
the Delaware River below Port Jervis. He was in a bad 
temper, and when in midstream became still further en- 
raged at the sight of a gigantic raft of logs bearing down 
on him. He made up his mind to meet it and try con- 
clusions with this vast aggregation of timber, measur- 
ing some forty by a hundred feet. The lumberers who 
manned the huge raft plunged overboard when they saw 
the direction it was taking, and Tippoo’s keeper made 
the best of his way to shore, so that elephant and raft 
were left to fight it out alone. The enormous strength of 
the beast enabled him to partially check the momentum 
of the mass of hemlock logs, so that the upper end began 
by the force of the current to swing around. So, by de- 
grees, the raft slipped away from him, and pursuing its 
way down the swiftly flowing stream, was dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below—a consummation which was 
watched with intense delight by Tippoo, who evidently 
thought that the credit of victory was due to himself 
alone. 

The training of horses, though not likely nowadays to 
lead to the disagreeable and incendiary consequences 
which I have mentioned as pertaining to it in medisval 
times, is a difficult and somewhat thankless task. Natu- 
rally, a horse—contrary to general opinion—is not an ex- 
cessively intelligent animal. It is nervous to a degree, 
and entirely wanting in that approach to deductive rea- 
soning which marks the elephant. It is true that, only a 
year or two ago, a horse was exhibited in this country 
which could walk a tight rope, but this result was gained 
only at the expense of a vast amount of time and trouble, 
the trainer personally assuring me that he had worked 
hard for over two years before his aim was accomplished. 
Instruction in the so-called manége—by which is meant 
that regulated pawing and pacing around a ring and 
keeping time to music with which circus-goers are famil- 
iar—is given by men who make a business of the thing. 
Alternate rewards and punishments are the basis of their 
educational methods. 

More glory, and with the glory more scars, are proba- 
bly gained by lion and tiger tamers than by any other 
animal-educators ; and perhaps it is fitting that it should 
be so, for the life of a man who passes his life in close 
contact with tnese huge cats is one prolonged exhibition 
of nerve and daring. There are those among us who can 
remember the excitement into which New York was 
thrown when, in 1833, at the old Bowery Theatre, under 
Hamblin’s management, that famous lion-tamer, Van Am- 
bergh, first appeared. Later, Miss Medina, who was one 
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of the, many Mrs. Hamblins, wrote a marvelous drama 
for the plucky lion man, entitled ‘‘The Lion Lord,” one 
peculiarity of which was that there were no lions in it, 
but only an immense tiger. Later still, Herr Driesbach 
became renowned throughout the country, and full of 
incidents and adventure was his life. ‘‘ Once,” to use 
his own words, ‘“‘ I was exhibiting in the City of Balti- 
more. We were playing a piece in which one of my 
tigers was suddenly to leap from above upon me, as if 
to kill me. After it would jump on me we would roll 
around on the stage, to all appearances engaged in mor- 
tal combat. The theatre in which we were playing had 
a large pit, and it was filled almost to suffocation, on 
the evening of which I speak, with men and boys. The 
tiger, on this occasion, jumped over my head and was 
flying for the pit, when I caught him by the tail and 
hauled him back. I needn’t tell you that standing-room 
was made mighty quick in that pit, when they saw the 
animal coming. They rushed out pell-mell, yelling and 
screaming for me to hold on to him.” 

When Edwin Forrest was playing at the Old Bowery, 
in the forties, the afterpiece was a revival of ‘‘ The Lion 
Lord,” with Driesbach in Van Ambergh’s place, and in- 
troducing a number of trained lions. Talking to Dries- 
bach one night in the greenroom, Forrest, in his lofty 
manner, remarked that he had never known fear—had 
never been scared in his life. Driesbach smiled; but 
said nothing in reply. Only an evening or two after that 
he asked Forrest to come home with him and have a bit 
of supper. The tragedian agreed, and the two men 
walked to Driesbach’s house. Arrived there, the lion- 
tamer let the actor in, and after passing along a dark and 
devious passage, he opened a door and said : ‘‘ This way, 
Mr. Forrest.” As Forrest entered, he heard the door 
slammed behind him, and almost immediately felt some- 
thing touch his leg in the darkness. Reaching down, he 
touched with his hand what he thought was a cat’s back, 
and gently stroked it. Instead of a gentle purr, this 
familiarity was greeted with a hoarse growl, and two 
fiery eyeballs glared at him through the inky blackness 
of the room. Then he knew that it was a lion beside 
him, while another ominous growl from another corner 
told him that more than one of these playful carnivora 
could be found, did occasion arise. ‘‘ Are’ you afraid, 
Mr. Forrest ?” asked the lion-tamer ; and, mustering all 
his courage, the actor replied, as unconcernedly as he 
could, ‘‘ Not a bit.””’ Herr Driesbach, who was unseen in 
the darkness, muttered something to his pets, and the 
growls deepened into roars, and Forrest felt the back of 
the beast next him beginning to arch. He stood it for a 
few moments longer, and then, his own deep bass striv- 
ing to make itself heard above the canine chorus, broke 
out with : ‘‘ Now let me out, you infernal scoundrel, or 
T'll break every bone in your body.” But Driesbach was 
obdurate, and kept him a prisoner, not daring to move a 
finger, while the lion kept rubbing itself against his leg. 
Then a compromise was reached, and Forrest offered a 
champagne supper as the price of his release. The offer 
was accepted, and the actor walked out of the room with 
the perspiration literally streaming from his body. 

W. H. Winner, who for the last twenty-three years has 
been a lion and tiger trainer, has probably met with as 
severe mishaps as could befall a man, and yet still ac- 
tively plies his trade. He began at the business in 1865, 
as a cleaner and tender of the cages in the old Van Am- 
bergh show, and was even then accustomed to pass 
freely in and ont of the cages filled with snarling and 
yelping animals. After getting along in safety for a 
year, he went one day into a cage to separate a fighting 





lion and leopard. He tried to beat the infuriated animals 
apart with an iron bar, but the lion with one pat on the 
head laid him senseless, and he had to be dragged out 
by the other attendants. The injury to his head gave him 
trouble for years, until, in 1875, he had a piece of the 
skull, which all that time had been depressed, removed. 
After that, the wound quickly healed. In 1870 he per- 
formed in public with a lion, in whose open mouth he 
used to lay his head: One day the lion closed his jaws, 
and nearly bit Winner’s face off. The latter declares the 
act was unintentional on the lion’s part, and as soon as 
he had recovered from the effects of the wound, he re- 
peated the performance with the same animal. This 
recalls the recent death of a woman trainer in Europe, 
who was accustomed to perform the same feat—a favorite 
one, by the way, with all trainers from Van Ambergh’s 
day. She had arranged for a photograph to be taken 
of her in this position, and, in order to secure an in- 
stantaneous view in the darkness of the menagerie, a 
‘*flash -light” was used. Probably the sudden glare 
startled the lion ; but, at all events, he closed his jaw 
and mangled the poor girl so terribly that she died. 
The rather apocryphal story of the man who followed 
Van Ambergh’s show for months, and never missed a 
performance because he was sure that some day the lion 
would bite the man’s head off, and he did not want to 
miss the spectacle, is well known. To return to Winner. 
He had trained a lioness, the instant he passed through 
the grated partition, in the centre of the cage, and drew 
it behind him, to make a leap against the partition, as if 
dashing after him to seize him. This, of course, was 
merely for the effect of the thing, but one night she was a 
little too quick, or he was a little too slow, for before he 
got the partition closed, she came hustling against it, 
knocked it out of place, and laid Winner flat on the floor 
among the lions, with a broken nose and unconscious. 
The lioness merely looked at him, which, as he says, 
seems to dispel the current idea that a cat animal will 
jump on a human being when it sees him lying prostrate. 
The worst-natured of the cat animals are the panthers, 
and by one of these, on which he was attempting to 
place a collar, Winner got terribly bitten and was laid up 
for weeks. A panther, he says, can never be so thor- 
oughly trained as to be relied upon for an instant. A 
trainer may perform with it in safety for a thousand times, 
and a moment’s cessation of watchfulness during the 
thousand and first perforfhance will bring the beast 
springing upon his back with murderous intent. To 
control a panther, it must be kept in constant fear of 
the trainer during every minute he is with it. 

But performing with any of these wild animals, says 
this trainer, is not unattended with danger, and accidents 
must be taken as a matter of course. The probable dan- 
ger can, however, be reduced to a minimum if a man isal- 
ways sober, watchful, and on his guard every minute he 
is with the beasts. He must, too, make a study, not only 
of the general characteristics of each species, but also of 
the individual dispositions and moods of each one of 
them under his care. He must find out, too, just what 
each is accustomed to do, and how he has been taught to 
do it. If, for instance, a tiger has been taught to stand 
up at one end of the cage, he will stand up at the other 
only under the most vigorous compulsion, and will make 
a fight before he will do it even then. They must be hu- 
mored as well as controlled, and allowance made for their 
infirmities of temper. Then there is not an overwhelm- 
ing amount of danger in performing with them. 

A recent instance of what slight experience is needed, 
in order to render a man of courage and coolness at home 
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TKAINED DOGS AND MONKEY. 


with wild animals, is that of a Welsh innkeeper named | 
William Samuels. He announced that he was prepared 
to enter a cage of lions in Wombwell’s Menagerie, which 
was exhibiting at Swansea. A great crowd collected, and 
Samuels, attired as a prize-fighter and with a cudgel in 
his hand, appeared at the appointed time in front of a 
eage containing a lion and about a dozen lionesses, He 
boldly entered the cage, to the evident distaste of its oc- | 
cupants, who seemed as though inclined to give the in- 

truder a warm welcome. Undaunted, however, he walked 

up to the end of the cage where the animals were hud- 
died together, 
awaiting only 
the slightest en- 
couragement to 
spring upon 
him, and held 
his cudge:, in a 
threatening man- 
ner, beneath the 
nose of the fierc- 
est. Growls of 
rage greeted this 
act, but Samuels, 
in no way dis- 
composed, then 
walked among 
the animals and 
made them fly 
right and left 
before him. This 
he did several 
times, and finally 
fired a pistol 
point-blank in 
the faces of the 
beasts. Then he 
calmly turned 
his back on 





| dens, two tigers. 





cage. A fool- 
hardy feat, sure- 
ly, but one which 
shows how es- 
sential are mere 
coolness and 
nerve when deal- 
ing with these 
beasts. 

It seems a 
matter of cer- 
tainty that if 
tigers, and pos- 
sibly lions also, 
are kept from 
cubhood up 
without having 
tasted raw meat, 
their nature is 
to a certain ex- 
tent changed, 
ov, rather, it 
might be said 
that certain ele- 
ments in their 
nature are re- 
pressed. Thus, 
according to 
C. T. Buckland, the late Rajah of Bardwan had, with the 
many beasts which these Oriental princes, following the 


| customs of their remotest forefathers, keep in their gar- 


One of them had never been fed on raw 
meat, but only on cooked goats’ flesh, and a docile, tract- 
able animal he was—a mere big cat, in fact. The other, 
to whom raw flesh, and occasionally a live pig, was fed, 
was of an entirely different nature, and could not be ap- 
proached without danger. So, too, in the household of 


| Rajah Kalinarain of Decca was a full-grown tiger which 


used to wander loose about the premises, The creature 





them, and march- 
ed out of the 
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had had, it is true, all its teeth extracted by a doctor who 
was experimenting in the strength of the—then new— 
drug chloroform, but it never showed even a disposition 
to become ferocious, and was used as a watchdog to pro- 
tect the women’s quarters at night. ‘In an evil hour, the 
men who fed the tiger amused themselves by letting him 
kill for himself the goats on whose flesh, when boiled, he 
was fed. This the beast easily did with a blow of his im- 
mense paw, but one night, having learned the trick, he 
jumped on a small boy who came within the length of 
his chain, and broke the child’s neck instantly. He was 
found in the morning apparently very sorry and sur- 
prised at what he had done, but of course had to pay 
the penalty of 
his crime, and 
was shot by 
the Rajah’s 
orders. 

The training 
of monkeys is, 
by many peo- 
ple, considered 
an easy matter, 
but I have the 
authority of an 
expert for de- 
claring this to 
be a mistake. 
“They will 
probably do 
what you want 
them to sever- 
al times,” said 
he, “all right ; 
but they soon 
forget, and that 
innate spirit of 
mischief which 
seems to per- 
vade the race 
renders them 
extremely like- 
ly to do just 
the opposite to 
what they have 
been taught, 
out of pure 
cussedness.” 

The troupe 
of educated 
monkeys which 
were lately 
seen in New 
York were ad- 
vertised exten- 
sively as being monkey actors, rather than mere trained 
animals, and as exhibiting a wonderful amount of intelli- 
gence ; but those who watched them can bear me out 
when I say that they had merely been taught to obey 
mechanically a few arbitrary gestures of their teacher, 
Brockmann, Oftentimes, too, they resolutely refused 
even todo as much as this. One of the reporters hap- 
pily hit off the methods of training employed, in the 
following “short conversation ”: 

“T see by the papers,” said Mr. Blackberry, the monkey 
dude, to Mr. Mickey Finn, the monkey driver, ‘ that Mr. 
Brockmann has been giving the reporters the old gag.” 

“ An’ what might the ould gag be ?” says Mickey. 

“That he trains us by kindness,” said Mr. Blackberry. 


FEEDING A TIGER-CUB FROM INDIA, 














‘Kindness me eye,” said Mickey. 

Dogs, owing, no doubt, to their centuries of domestica- 
tion, are perhaps the easiest of the smaller quadrupeds 
to educate, and, according to Mr. Parker, the proprietor 
of a troupe of trained dogs, the mode of teaching adopted 
is as follows: He takes a dog of, say, a year old, and first 
teaches him to ‘‘mind ”— that is, to come and go at the 
word of command. This takes from six to ten lessons, 
but is the necessary foundation, without which all subse- 
quent education is valueless. After he is taught to un- 
derstand who his master is, and that he must obey him, 
the work begins. He is at first taught to sit up. ‘Hold 
him in the correct position against the wall,” says Mr. 
Parker, ‘‘ show 
him what you 
want done, and 
concentrate 
your mind 
upon his doing 
it, When he 
has learned to 
sit up, try him 
standing on 
his hindlegs. 
This will come 
very easily to 


him. Then 
comes the 
waltz. This 


you will find 
very hard, but 
perseverance 
and judicious 
training will 
accomplish 
even that. 
Teaching him 
to jump is the 
next thing, and 
this, if he be a 
large dog, is 
supplemented 
with leaping. 
\ great many 
people try to 
teach a dog to 
jump by hold- 
ing a piece of 
meat on the 
other side of a 
cane and bid- 
t=: ding the dog to 
* get it. That’s 
wrong, and 
will ruin a 
good dog in a little while. If you want to train a dog 
to jump, show him what you want him to do, and, with 
a little patience, you will see him perform the trick, not 
only with ease, but with pleasure also. When a dog goes 
through his tricks in a sluggish manner, it is only a 
question of a few days and he will shirk them alto- 
gether.” 

Trained cats do not so commonly appear as performers, 
but Bonette and others have made successful shows with 
this domestic animal. A cat-exhibitor was asked, ‘‘ What 
age do you prefer to have them for training purposes ?” 
“Tt really does not matter much. Ihave had them as 
young as eight or nine weeks, and as old as a year and 
a half. That one there,” pointing to a well-conditioned 
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light tabby, ‘‘is one of my best. ‘Boneta,’ I call him ; 
and next to him, ‘Mims’ (a tortoiseshell). He does the 
pole trick, the most difficult thing of all to teach; and 
yet, although ‘ Boneta’ was a year older than ‘Mims’ 
when I had him, I don’t know that he wasn’t the easier 


of the two to train. Taken all round, I should say about | 
six months old is the best time to begin training. Of | 


course, it is as well to have them younger, so as to get 
them thoroughly well accustomed to you.” 

** And how do you set about training them, may I ask ?” 
‘First of all I get them used to me, and as fond of me as 
they are capable of being (which is not saying much, for 
I don’t believe cats have any real affection whatever); and 
having done this, the rest follows easily enough by de- 
grees. You mustn’t expect to do it all at once; but any 
cat of average intelligence can be trained to do almost 
anything in nine or ten weeks. Feeding and coaxing 
does it. If you attempt to resort to harsh measures, it’s 
allU P. They turn sulky directly.” 

‘** What is the first trick you teach them ?” ‘*To sit up 
and beg ; and then feed them when they do it well ; then 
creeping through the chairs, and gradually walking over 
the backs—and soon. When they have once begun to 
learn, and find they get bits of meat when they do a trick 
neatly, they give very little trouble after.” 

‘* What about the rats, mice, etc. ? Do your cats ap- 
pear antagonistic to them at first?” ‘‘ Nota bit. I have 
had a cat that had been taught to walk the rope, the first 
time the mice or rats have been put on, just knock them 
off with her feet so as to get them out of her way, but 
not show the slightest desire to hurt them ; and the same 
way with the birds. One of the greatest difficulties I 
have to encounter is to teach them (the cats) to lift their 
feet up so as not to upset the rats or birds.” 

‘And the rats, birds, etc., do they mind?” ‘* Nota 
bit ; they don’t take the slightest notice of the cats’so 
long as they don’t tread on them. They are not the least 
afraid ; in fact, it is a case of neutrality on both sides.” 

**And the pole trick ; how do you manage that ?” 
“Well, as a rule, that is the most difficult thing of all. 
You see, a cat may be made to go up a little way, say ; 
there she sticks—won’t go up or come down; and you 
can’t do anything in the same way as you could if they 
are performing on the chairs or the tight rope, where you 
can reach them. Of course, there is always a bit of meat 
at the top of the pole, otherwise they would not go up at 
all; and even with this inducement they usually make a 
great fuss, especially the coming down head first.” 

**Have you ever had a cat fly at you ?” ‘‘ No, I can’t 
say I have ; they have given me some bad scratches be- 
fore now, as well as bites; but I don’t mind that. If 
they turn sulky I let them alone ; coercion is no good in 
their case, and force is no remedy. You must let them 
have their sulk out, and then start again.” 

*“Do you consider cats easy to tame or otherwise ?” 
**Most decidedly otherwise. I have trained all sorts of 
animals and birds ; and, next to a goat (which is, I verily 
believe, the most obstinate animal in the world to instill 
an idea into), cats most certainly are entitled to second 


place. You can never get them to take an interest in | 


their work : they do it, and do it well enough generally ; 
but they do not take a pride in what they do, like a 
horse or a dog—that’s the point.” 


“educated pig” at one time being an almost necessary 
ingredient of country fairs. The very low order of intel- 
ligence possessed by snakes renders them comparatively 
useless in the trainer’s hands ; and the so-called snake- 
charmers of the circuses and shows never attempt to 





teach their scaly pets any tricks, but count on these 
creatures’ torpidity, and their own quickness of hand- 
ling, to see them safe through. 

The training of birds is an extremely ancient art, and 
among the Eastern nations is even now pursued to quite 
an extent, while our own European ancestors considered 
hawking as an exclusively aristocratic pursuit. Indeed, 
it was only the other day that a modern hawker wrote to 
an English journal of sports, and detailed his striking 
success during the past year with a couple of kestrels. 
His bag included hares, rabbits, partridges, and many 
small birds. In China the cormorant is trained to catch 
fish, the fisherman having his birds trained to obey a call, 
note, or whistle, so that they sit around the edge of the 
boat and go and return from the water like well-trained 
spaniels, In Japan the conditions are different, for in- 
stead of the sluggish, muddy rivers of China, the birds 
have to be taught to fish in rapid mountain streams. A 
cord is tied pretty tightly around the lower part of the 
bird’s throat, and the fisherman, holding a lantern—for 
the fishing is done at night—walks up the bed of the 
stream, preceded by the big bird, who constantly dives, 
bringing up the trout-like fish of a foot or so in length, 
and waiting for the fisherman to extract them from its 
beak. They frequently catch between 300 and 400 fish in 
a night. 
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Ir was toward the end of December that I pitched my 
camp on the left bank of the River Gogra, a tributary of 
the Ganges. I had come with the intention of having 
some good sport amongst the snipe with which this part 
of the district abounded, but determined to give up a day 
to the geese which frequent these great, sandy rivers. My 
shikari had come on overnight, and had made all inqui- 
ries and ‘‘ bandobast’”’ for sport, having discovered the 
feeding-ground of the geese some four miles from camp. 
These birds bask on the sandbanks in the middle of the 
river during the heat of the day, and the stream being 
about three-quarters of a mile across, they remain thus in 
perfect safety until sunset. Then, with much clamoring 
and beating of wings, they make off some miles inland, 
and feed all night on the young crops of wheat, return- 
ing to their stronghold shortly after sunrise. 

I turned in early, as I knew a start in the dark morn- 
ing awaited me. The dull, incessant thundering of the 
falling bank rolling across the water ; the monotonous 
‘“‘rub-dubbing ” of a drum sounding for some marriage- 
feast ; the hideous howling of the jackals along the bank, 
answered in the far distance by another prowling pack ; 
the gentle plashing of the water just below my tent; and 
the mournful echoing “pity - to-do-o-it” of the lap- 
wing—all combined to swell a soothing and not inhar- 
monious chorus which soon lulled me to sleep. 

I was roused up betimes, and by four o’clock, after a 
hot and substantial ‘‘ chota hazri,” or breakfast, started 
away, accompanied by the shikari, Sunt Singh, and two 
‘** chokidars,” or village watchmen, whom he had pressed 


| into the service. The night was beautifully clear; the 
Even the stupid pigs are quite frequently trained, the | 


moon had gone, and the stars glimmered faintly through 
the morning mist. A heavy dew had settled on the grass 
and stubbly jungle, which, before we had proceeded 
half a mile, wetted us through to the waist. The air was 
cold and cutting, but with a fresh crispness peculiar to 
an Indian cold-weather morning. On and on we plodded, 
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Sunt Singh taking the lead — now through a grove of 
mango-trees ; now past a miserable collection of huts, 
inhabited by ‘‘Chamars,” the lowest caste of natives, 
whence still proceeded the sound of drums heard the 
previous evening, the guttering torches revealing the 
haggard faces of the dusky revelers as we passed the 
door; now skirting a ‘‘ charan,” or lagoon, alive with 
ducks quacking and cackling far out among the rushes, 
at the sound of such early intruders upon their night 
feast, the snipe on the margin rising briskly in the cold 
morning air, with the familiar ‘‘ snack.” 

Daylight was rapidly making headway. At last Sunt 
Singh stopped, and pointing to a tall ‘‘ urhur” (a kind 
of bean) field, standing at the top of a gentle slope, drew 
my attention to a slight rustling coming from beyond it, 
which I had not before noticed. This I knew meant 
geese feeding ; so, leaving the chokidars, I advanced cau- 
tiously to the near side. On closer approach the cover 
proved very scanty, as the stems rose bare two or three 
feet. However, going down on all fours, I made the best 
of my way to the further side, the rustling, meanwhile, 
becoming more and more distinct, as though a strong 
breeze were blowing ahead. Nearing the edge, I crouched 
flat on my belly, and ventured for the first time to look 
ahead. Ye Powers !—whata sight! Between the stalks 
I could see a rolling, seething mass of light-gray feathers 
stretched out before me. Hastily marking a tuft of tall 
grass that grew on the ridge dividing the field, I suc- 
ceeded, after a painfully slow crawl, in placing it between 
myself and the birds. Here I paused for a minute or so 
to regain my wind, for I was considerably blown, and, 
peeping througli the grass, met the piercing black eyes 
of the wary old sentinel posted on the near side of the 
mass. He was evidently very uneasy, and kept shaking 
his wings nervously, uttering short, restless quacks. At 
last he could contain himself no longer, and gave vent to 
his anxiety in a loud, alarmed ‘‘ kaunk !’’ Instantly cvery 
head was raised, and in a second every bird had risen. 
Seizing my opportunity, F fired at the nearest couple just 
as they spread their wings, and springing to my feet, 
picked out another in the confusion that followed. The 
noise was deafening ; the air was thick with birds tum- 
bling clumsily about, and jostling one another in their 
fright. 

I was proceeding hastily to reload, when I discovered 
that the breech of the gun was choked with mud—I my- 
self was plestered from chest to boots—and nothing 
I could do in my haste would persuade it to yield. I 
strained it and pulled it, using a deal of expressive and 
elegant language the while, but alas! all to no purpose. 
Sitting down, not in the sweetest of humors, I shook my 
fist at the departing geese, and, pulling out my penknife, 
philosophically set to work to clear the obstruction. By 
the time I succeeded my wrath had abated, and calling 
for the chokidars, looked round for my birds. One, 
lying near by, had fallen to the second shot, two more 
lay kicking a few yards further on, and one was making 
the best of his way across the field. Sunt Singh now 
appeared, swinging another bird in his hand, which he 
had picked up in the direction taken by the geese. This 
made five in all. 

The sun was by this time well above the horizon, and 
it was beginning to get warm. Sitting down under some 
trees, not far distant, to rest a little and quench my 
thirst, a bright idea struck me. About four miles up the 
river, above my camp, there was a ferry. I thought that 
by covering a long native “‘ dug-out ” boat with branches, 
and floating down- stream, the birds on the sandbanks 
might mistake it for an extra large log, and allow of our 





passing close enough for a shot. The idea seemed plausi- 
ble enough—in theory ; alas! in practice, as the sequel 
will show, it was anything but satisfactory. However, in 
blissful ignorance of what awaited me, I set off at a good 
round pace direct for the river, which was about a coupla 
of miles in a straight line. Arrived at the ferry, I found 
the only two available boats were plying to and fro with 
cargoes of pilgrims, on their way to a religious fair some 
miles inland. However, after a good deal of question- 
ing, a dusky boatman stepped forward, saying he had an 
old ‘‘ dinghy ’ about half a mile down the river, which, 
‘tif the ‘sahib’ would but give him a ‘ chiria’ (bird), he 
would place at his disposal, and take him down the 
water.” The bargain was struck, and we set off down the 
bank. There was no doubt about the “ dinghy” being 
old ; it proved to be a very cranky craft, patched in every 
available place, in rough native fashion, with odd pieces 
of wood and plastered with wet clay. However, after 
emptying out the water which all but filled it, and cover- 
ing it over with tall grass and some leafy bushes, I crawled 
in and lay flat at the bottom, followed by Sunt Singh, our 
‘malar ”’ (boatman) stepping last into the stern. With 
a lusty shove from h's bamboo he sent us off into the 
stream, which immediately commenced whirling us round 
in the most bewildering manner. Every moment I fully 
expected to be rolled into the yellow water ; but after a 
turn or two, we settled quietly end on, and began moving 
down at a famous speed, the stream being uncommonly 
swift. 

After about half a mile or so I began to feel teiribly 
cramped and uncomfortable, for the water was oozing in 
from all directions, and we were wet through. At last we 
sighted, a long way abead, one of the sandbanks above 
alluded to, and to our gratification we saw it covered 
with geese. figning to the ‘‘malar” to keep as close in 
as he safely could, I quickly pressed home a couple of 
wire cartridges, and, half kneeling, half lying down, 
anxiously kept my eye on the birds. When within about 
200 yards, the ‘‘ malar” passed down word, through Sunt 
Singh, in a whisper, that he could not approach any 
closer, as there was a covered bank jutting out from the 
one above water. Had we passed at the distance we 
then were, we should have been out of range, and as I 
imagined this to be merely a lazy excuse, I turned half 
round, and, with an expressive look, shook my fist. The 
sign was understood, and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the boat’s nose veer gently toward the bank. Three or 
four ugly-looking, scaly mofsters slid stealthily into the 
water, but the birds appeared unconcerned. 

The critical moment had arrived ; a second more and 
I should have fired, when thump! the boat struck the 
hidden bank! I was jerked on my face, in an instant 
the boat was swung round by the stream, and before I 
had fully realized what was happening I found myself 
floundering on my knees in the water. Fortunately, 
being close in to the bank, it was not more than four feet 
deep. I had in some manner managed to retain my gun, 
though my hat was floating peacefully away down-stream. 
Regaining my feet, I looked for the others. The ‘ma- 
lar,” foreseeing what was about to happen, had not lost 
his hold on the boat, and on being pitched out scrambled 
back immediately, and was coolly occupied in clearing it 
from the sand. Sunt Singh had fared worse, for being 
mixed up with a heap of bushes and grass, he was car- 
ried into deeper water, and had some difficulty in gaining 
a foothold ; in fact, he was still struggling and flounder- 
ing in a woful manner, gasping and groaning between 
each gulp of water. Helping him to his feet, we made 
the best of our way to dry land as hastily as possible 
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Drying our wringing garments, we embarked once 
more on our treacherous craft, and put off for the shore. 
With a knowing look the ‘ malar” pocketed his rupee, 
and then proceeded gravely to tow his ‘dinghy ” home, 


under the circumstances ; for there were numbers of alli- | 
gators in the river, and although these brutes remain in a | 
lethargic state during Winter, yet it was not very pleas- | 
ant to find one’s self in such close proximity. Needless to 
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say, not a bird remained behind ; indeed, one would im- | musing on the ‘‘ cussedness” of the ‘‘ Sahib-logue” in 
agine that the sight of an innocent-looking log of wood, | general. A two-mile tramp brought us to the tents, 
fetching up with a jerk within thirty yards, and disgorg- | where, after a tub and a stiff ‘‘ peg,” 1 decided that, after 
ing three human creatures, would be sufficiently alarming | all, it was perhaps the safest policy to leave the geese 
to warrant their fighting shy of sandbanks for many aday. ‘ unmolested during the heat of the day. 
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THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. 


Ar the death of her brother Wilfred, Vivia de Forest 
felt broken-hearted. He had been her only near living 
relative. The news of his death had come to her with 
fearful suddenness. Called to a Western city for the pur- 
pose of superintending some business connected with 
the estate of his late father, Wilfred (who sometimes, 
though rarely, had periods of dissipation), was shot in a 
barroom quarrel. 

Poor Vivia had suffered terribly. The funeral was over 
now, and the 
dull quiet- 
ude of her 
present life 
had a mo- 
notony which 
almost made 
her long for 
the more ex- 
citing pain- 
fulness of 
the preced- 
ing week. 

A distant 
cousin of 
hers, an el- 
derly lady, 
had come to 
live with her 
in the large 
family man- 
sion, which 
was now 
Vivia’s ex- 
clusive pro- 
perty. But 
old Winifred 
Carr was 
rather dole- 
ful company. 

To-day it 
had rained 
dismally 
from dawn 
until late in 
the after- 
noon. Vivia 
could not fix 
her thoughts 
very long 
upon the 
book she was 
reading. In 
spite of her- 
self, they , ™ 
would some- 
how wander 
back to recollections of her dear lost brother, of their 
childish life together, and of the untimely death which 
had parted them now. 

Several times during the day Vivia went to the window 
and looked out upon the rainy street. In the house di- 
rectly opposite was one special window, where, ever since 
morning, she had seen a girl of her own age. The girl 
was very pale, and wore an expression of undoubted 
worriment. Sometimes Vivia thought that she gazed to- 
ward her own window, with a wistful, appealing look. 
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“© FAREWELL |!’ THEY NOW HEARD HUGH CALL TO THEM, WHILE THEY STOOD WITH HEADS 
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She had known, in years past, the previous occupants of 
this house, but it had recently passed into other hands, 
and she had never heard the name of the people who had 
taken it. Now and then the pale girl, whose sad looks 
had to-day attracted her notice, had been before seen by 
Vivia, while ascending or descending the stoop. But she 
had never seemed as troubled as at present. 

‘*T wonder what her trouble is ?” thought Vivia. ‘‘ Ah, 
I am sure it is not as bitter as mine.” She started 
while this 
thought was 
crossing her 
brain, for the 
girl opposite 
had made 
with one 
handa quick, 
beckoning 
gesture, that 
there seemed 
no mis tak - 
ing, and after 
having made 
such gesture 
she had has- 
tily left the 
window. 

In about 
ten minutes 
she returned 
again, how- 
ever. Vivia 
was waiting 
for her. If 
ever girl had 
a kindly 
heart in her 
breast, that 
girl was 
Vivia de For- 
est. She now 
made signs 
that plainly 
indicated : 

“Do you 
wish me to 
come over ?” 

An eager 
nodding of 
“the head 

gave an em- 

phatic af- 
; firmative to 
= this silent 
question. 

**She is in 
trouble,” thought Vivia. ‘“‘I may do some good ; I will 
go to her.” 

The rain had stopped. It was now almost nightfall. 
Vivia threw a dark shawl about her shoulders, to defend 
her against the raw December wind, and ran across the 
street. She had not to ring the bell. The door was 
opened as she reached the top step of the stoop. The 
pale girl opened it herself. 

“Tt was so good of you to come,” she said, while her 
dark, sad eyes swept Vivia’s face. 


Cw 
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“I hope I can be of some service to you,” Vivia an- 
swered. ‘‘ You seem to be in trouble. I know what 
trouble is. Pray tell me how I can help you ?” 

They were presently seated together, and the girl had 
taken one of Vivia’s hands between both her own. 

**T have a brother, here in this house,” she said, ‘‘ who 
is pursued by the police. He wishes to escape. Once 
in a foreign land, he can elude the law’s vigilance. I am 
quite alone, being an orphan, and only having Hugh to 
love and care for, out of all the world. I wanted to fly 
with him, but that, he says, is impossible. He will not 
hear of it, though he promises to write for me to join 
him after he is safely beyond pursuit.” 

**An1 what crime has he committed ?” asked Vivia. 

‘*Oh, it was no crime,” answered the girl. ‘‘ He has 
been falsely accused of murder.” 

*Falsely accused !” murmured Vivia; ‘ how terrible! 
Have they convicted him ?” 

**No; he has not been tried yet. He was in St. Louis 
only a short time ago, when a friend of his, from whom 
he had but recently parted, was found killed in his hotel. 
Hugh was arrested on the charge of having murdered 
him, but escaped.” 

*‘And why should he not have faced his false accus- 
ers ?” questioned Vivia. ‘* Was he afraid to do so ?” 

**No,” said a voice in the doorway. 

Vivia looked in the direction whence the voice had 
come. 

A very handsome young man, though worn and hag- 
gard-looking, had just entered. It was Hugh. 

**I see, Ella,” he said, “‘ that you are trying to enlist 
the sympathies of this lady in my behalf. But have you 
thought of what a reckless thing you are doing ?” 





“You need not feel any fear of me, sir,” said Vivia, | 


quietly. ‘‘I should have no motive in betraying you, 
even though I thought you guilty.” 

“Hugh is as innocent as I am !” exclaimed his sister, 
in a plaintive, tearful voice. 

The young uuu was now close at Vivia’s side. The 
dimness of the room had not previously let her see how 
handsome he was. 
tently on Vivia’s face, and said : 

“If I had passed through a trial, I might have been 
sure that circumstantial evidence would have convicted 
me. Can you understand this ?” 

“Yes,” said Vivia; ‘‘ but surely, if you are innocent, 
it would have been better to suffer conviction than go 
through the rest of your life a fugitive from justice.” 

“TI do not think so!” cried Ella, at this point, , “I 
would have him live at any cost !” 

More than an hour elapsed before Vivia went home 
again. And she visited that house many times more 
during the next few weeks. Both she and Ella believed 
that her exits and entrances were watched, and that 
Hugh’s presence there was suspected by certain spies 


He fixed his darkly brilliant eyes in- | 


that house. There will be a carriage waiting for yous 
few doors below. It will drive you wherever you wish to 
be driven.” 

Hugh’s face lighted with a softly grateful smile. Ella 
thxew both arms about Vivia’s neck, and rapturously 
kissed her. 

On the following night they all three met for a few last 
words of farewell, just before Hugh’s venture was tried. 

In the back garden a ladder was ready, by which Hugh 
would climb into the garden of the other house. Hugh, 
Vivia and Ella all stood in a room which communicated 
with the rear piazza. Hugh first said farewell to Ella, 
who clung for a few minutes sobbing about his neck. 
Then he turned to Vivia. He was frightfully pale. 

‘*What I have to say,” he began, ‘Ella ought not, 
perhaps, to hear. It may kill her. It would probably 
give you, Vivia de Forest, an intense anguish. I have 
deceived my sister up to this moment. I am not inno- 
cent. I shot the man of whose murder I am accused— 
shot him openly enough, in a barroom in St. Louis. He 
insulted me. I was very much enraged. We had both 
been drinking. There is no doubt that I was terribly to 
blame.” 

**Hugh !” now broke from Ella’s lips ; ‘‘this cannot 
be! You are deceiving us !” 

**Would I were!” he murmured ; ‘‘and would, too, 
that this were all I had to tell. But itis not all. Vivia 
de Forest, from the first moment I looked on you I loved 
you. But it was days before I knew who you were. 
Wilfred Caldwell was your half-brother. You bear a 
different name from his.” 


‘What do you mean ?” faltered Vivia, with paling 


cheeks. 


“Ah, why did you not remember, when you first met 


me,” Hugh Robertson now cried, ‘‘that I bore the same 
name (common a name as it may have been) as the man 
who shot your brother ? But you did not think of this. 
You pitied me. Then you cared for me—even loved me, 
Vivia, since at this hour I need not deny that I guessed 
your love. Yet all the while I was—oh, Heaven ! how 
hard it is to speak the words !—I was your brother Wil- 


| fred’s murderer !”’ 


A faint, shivering moan broke from Vivia’s lips. The 
next instant she and Ella were clinging together as if 
for mutual support. It was a common impulse with 
the two unhappy creatures. Each had been cruelly de- 
ceived. Each now awoke with horror to a realization 
of the truth. 

** Farewell !” they now heard Hugh call to them, while 


| they stood with heads bowed on each other’s shoulder. 


posted in the neighborhood, but they were not by any | 


means sure. 

By this time Vivia had silently admitted to her own 
heart that she loved Hugh Robertson. It had been “ love 
at first sight” with her. His beauty and his melancholy 


fate had both produced disastrous results with her young, | 


romantic soul. 

She had determined to help him to escape. She was a 
girl of strong will and inflexible determination. One day 
she said to him : 

**T have been working out a plan. The house directly 
in the rear of yours is mine. I purchased it yesterday. 
To-morrow night it will be quite vacant. You can cross 
by: the back fences, and get into the next street through 





‘*May Heaven guard both of you, if we should never 
meet again.” 

They heard him open the window and go out into the 
garden. Then came quite a long silence. And then a 
gruff voice, whose tones seemed to curdle their blood, 
called out amid the still night: ‘‘ Stop! or I will fire.” 

There was noanswer. Perhaps three seconds of silence 
followed, and then a keen pistol-shot rang out on the 
tranquil night air. After that there was a long, heavy 
groan. 

** He has been shot !’’ cried Vivia, looking with dilated 
eyes into her companion’s ghastly face. 

**Dearly as I love him,” gasped Ella, ‘it would be 
best if this were true !” 

And it was true. Vivia’s plans, shrewdly as she had 
conducted them, had been watched. A neighboring 
house had been taken by the detectives as a post of ob- 
servation. Perhaps, after all, Hugh Robertson’s appear- 
ance, climbing the fence in the bright Winter moon- 
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- light, had been somewhat of a surprise, else the shot 


would not have been fired. 

But it was a shot that proved fatal. Both Vivia and 
Ella were thankful for this; but such gratitude did not 
prevent each from suffering the bitterest sorrow. 

A few years later Ella Robertson married, but Vivia 
de Forest has never changed her name, and never will. 
There are some wounds that, although they do not kill, 
never heal. And Vivia’s is one of them. 





A THOUGHT IN THE ACADEMY. 
By ¥F. W. 3. 
ForLep again, thou bright enthusiast ? 
Fall‘n again from that fair height 
Where thy radiant fancy rapt thee 
Robed in empyrean light ? 


Foiled and fall’n, past help or healing ? 
What, in old time hast thou ne’er 
Flung from thy vain hands the brushes, 
Clasped to thy sick heart Despair ? 


What, no hope left? Is all failure ? 
Though that sunlit sweep of land, 
Seen so perfect in thy vision, 
Like a mirage mocks thy hand. 


Is there not, in yon bluo distance, 

Some new light not caught before, 
Some faint reflex of the glory 

That thy dreamed-of woodlands wore ? 


Nay, so high wast thou uplifted 

On the wave of thy desire, 
Seems it nothing, if in breaking 

It has left thee one step higher ? 


Thou hast failed—the rest succeeded ?— 
Ay, it may be; none the less 

To have failed may not be failure, 
Nor succeeding be success, 


Hear the parable of the climber! 
Often from his path below, 

Far above he sees his fellows 
Reach some sunlit roof of snow; 


Yet he turns not, though his pathway 
Darkly wind beneath their peak, 
Knowing this low path shall lead him 
Higher than they hope to seek, 


So is man among God’s creatures; 
So, among mankind, the best 

Press ever to the height—the others, 
They have their reward, and rest. 


MICHEL ANGELO. 
By W. W. Srory. 

As Irauy, above all other lands, is the land of the 
Renaissance, so Florence, above all cities, is the city of 
the Renaissance. Its streets are haunted by historic asso- 
ciations ; at every corner, and in every byplace or piazza, 
you meet the spirits of the past. The ghosts of the great 
men who have given such a charm and perfume to his- 
tory meet you at every turn. Here they have walked and 
worked centuries ago; here to the imagination they still 
walk, and they scarcely seem gone. Here is the stone 
upon which Dante sat and meditated—was it an hour ago, 
or six centuries ? Here Brunelleschi watched the grow- 
ing of his mighty dome, and here Michel Angelo stood 
and gazed at it while dreaming of that other mighty dome 
of St. Peter’s which he was afterward to raise, and said, 





‘*Like it I will not, and better I cannot.” As one walks 
through the piazza of Sta. Maria Novello, and looks up at 
the fagade that Michel Angelo called his ‘“ sposa,” it is 
not difficult again to people it with the glad procession 
that bore Cimabue’s famous picture, with shouts and 
pomp and rejoicing, to its altar within the church. In 
the Piazza della Signoria one may, in imagination, easily 
gather a crowd of famous men to listen to the piercing 
tones and powerful eloquence of Savonarola. Here, gaz- 
ing up, one may see towering against the sky, and falling, 
as it were, against the trooping clouds, the massive, fort- 
ress-like structure of the Palazzo Publico, with its tall, 
machicolated tower, whence the bell so often called the 
turbulent populace together ; or, dropping one’s eyes, 
behold, under the lofty arches of the Loggia of Orcagna, 
the marble representations of the ancient and modern 
world assembled together—peacefully : the antique Ajax, 
the Renaissance Perseus of Cellini, the Rape of the Sa- 
bines, by John of Bologna ; and the late group of Polyx- 
ines, by Fedi, holding solemn and silent conclave. In 
the Piazza del Duomo, at the side of Brunelleschi’s noble 
dome, the exquisite campanile of Giotto, slender, grace- 
ful and joyous, stands like a bride and whispers ever the 
name of its master and designer. And turning round, 
one may see the Baptistery celebrated by Dante, and 
those massive bronze doors storied by Ghiberti, which 
Michel Angelo said were worthy to be the doors of Para- 
dise. History and romance meet us everywhere. The 
old families still give their names to the streets, and 
palaces, and loggie. Every now and then a marble slab 
upon some house records the birth or death within of 
some famous citizen, artist, writer, or patriot, or perpetu- 
ates the memory of some great event. There is scarcely 
a street or a square which has not something memorable 
to say and to recall, and one walks through the streets 
guided by memory, looking behind more than before, 
and seeing with the eyes of the imagination. Here is the 
Bargello, by turns the court of the Podesta and the prison 
of Florence, whence so many edicts were issued, as wel] 
where the groans of so many prisoners were once echoed. 
Here is the Church of the Carmine, where Massaccio and 
Lippi painted those frescoes which are still living on its 
walls, though the hands that painted and the brains that 
dreamed them into life are gone for ever. Here are the 
loggie which were granted only to the fifteen highest citi- 
zens, from which fair ladies, who are now but as dust, 
looked and laughed so many a year ago. Here are the 
piazze within whose tapestried stockades gallant knights 
jousted in armor, and bright eyes, gazing from above, 
*‘yained influence and adjudged the prize.”’ Here are 
the fortifications at which Michel Angelo worked as an 
engineer and as a combatant ; and here among the many 
churches, each one of which bears on its walls or over 
its altars the painted or sculptured work of some of the 
great artists of the flowering prime of Florence, is that 
of the Santa Croce, the sacred and solemn mausoleum 
of many of its mighty dead. As we wander through its 
echoing nave at twilight, when the shadows of evening 
are deepening, we may hold communion with these great 
spirits of the past. Ungrateful Florence, who drove her 
greatest poet from her gates to find a grave in Ravenna, 
patriis extorris ab urbe, here tardily and in penitence 
raised to him a monument, after vainly striving to re- 
claim his bones. Here, too, among others, are the statues 
and monuments of Michel Angelo, Macchiavelli, Galileo, 
Lanzi, Aretino, Guicciardini, Alfieri, Leon Battista Al- 
berti, and Raffaelle Morghen. 

Of all the great men who shed a lustre over Florence, 
no one so domineers over it and pervades it with his 
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memory and his presence as Michel Angelo. The im- 
pression he left upon his own age, and upon all subse- 
quent ages, is deeper, perhaps, than that left by any 
other save Dante. Everything in Florence recalls him. 
The dome of Brunelleschi, impressive and beautiful as 
it is, and prior in time to that of St. Peter's, cannot rid 
itself of its mighty biother in Rome. With Ghiberti’s 
doors are ever associated his words. In Santa Croce we 
all pause longer before the tomb where his body is laid 
than before any other—even that of Dante. The empty 
place before the Palazzo Vecchio, where his ‘‘ David” 
stood, still holds its ghost. All places which knew him 
in life are still haunted by his memory. The house 
where he lived, thought and worked is known to every 
pilgrim of art. The least fragment which his hand has 
touched is there preserved as precious, simply because 
it was his ; and it is with a feeling of reverence that we 
enter the little closet where his mighty works were de- 
signed. There still stands his folding desk, lit by a little 
slip of a win- 
dow; and 
there are the 
shelves and 
pigeon -holes 
where ho 
kept his pen- 
cils, colors, 
tools and 
books. The 
room is so 
narrow that 
& person can 
scarcely turn 
about in it; 
and the con- 
trast between 
this narrow, 
restricted 
space and 
the vastness 
of the many 
thoughts 
which there 
were born, 
and the ex- 
tent of his 
fame which 
fills the 
world, is strangely impressive and affecting. Here,'bar- 
ring the door behind him to exclude the world, he sat 
and studied and wrote and drew, little dreaming that 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims would, in after cen- 
turies, come to visit it in reverence from a continent 
then but just discovered and peopled only with savages. 

But more than all other places, the Church of San Lo- 
renzo is identified with him ; and the Medicean Chapel, 
which he designed, is more a monument to him than to 
those in honor of whom it was built. 





TABLET WITH PORTRAIT OF MICHEL ANGELO.—. ENGRAVED BY JULIO BONASONE. 


And here, therefore, under the shadow of these noble | 


shapes, and in the silent influence of this solemn place, 
let us cast a hurried glance over the career and character 
of Michel Angelo as exhibited in his life and his greatest 
works. 

Michel Angelo was born at Caprese, in the Casentino, 
near Florence, on March 6th, 1474-5. He died at Rome 
on Friday, February 23d, 1564, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-nine or ninety. He claimed to be of the noble 
family of the Counts of Canossa. He certainly was of 
the family of the Berlinghi. His father was one of the 





twelve Buonomini, and was Podesti of Caprese at the 
time Michel Angelo was born. From his early youth he 
showed a strong inclination to art, and vainly his father 
sought to turn him aside from this vocation. His early 
studies were under Ghirlandaio. But he soon left his 
master to devote himself to sculpture ; and he was wont 
to say that he “‘had imbibed this disposition with his 
nurse’s milk ”— she being the wife of a stone-carver. Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent favored him, and received him into 
his household ; and there, under his patronage, he prose- 
cuted his studies, associating familiarly with some of the 
| most remarkable men of the period, enriching his mind 
with their conversation, and giving himself earnestly to 
| the study, not only of art, but of science and literature. 
| The celebrated Angelo Poliziano, then tutor to the sons 
| of Lorenzo, was strongly attracted to him, and seems to 
| have adopted him also asa pupil. His early efforts as a 
| sculptor were not remarkable ; and though many stories 
are told of his great promise and efficiency, but little 
weight is to 
be given to 
them. He 
soon, how- 
ever, began 
to distin- 
guish himself 
among his 
contem po- 
raries ; and 
his ‘‘Cupid” 
and ‘ Bac- 
chus,” if 
wanting in 
all the spirit 
and qual- 
ities of an- 
tique work, 
were, for the 
time and age 
of the sculp- 
tor, import- 
ant and re- 
markable. 
After this 
followed the 
“Pieti,” 
now in St. 
Peter’s at 

Rome, in which a different spirit began to exhibit itself ; 
but it was not till later on that the great individuality 
_ and originality of his mind was shown, when from an in- 

form block of rejected marble he hewed the colossal 
figure of David. He had at last found the great path of 

his genius. From this time forward he went on with 
_ ever-increasing power — working in many various arts, 
and stamping on each the powerful character of his 
mind. His grandest and most characteristic works in 
| sculpture and painting were executed in his middle age. 
The Sistine Chapel he completed when he was thirty- 
| eight years old, the stern figure of the Moses when he 
was forty, the great sculptures of the Medici Chapel 
when he was from fifty to fifty-five ; and in his sixty-sixth 
year he finished the ‘‘ Last Judgment.” Thenceforth his 
| thoughts were chiefly given to architecture, with excur- 
sions into poetry-—-though during this latter period he 
| painted the frescoes in the Pauline Chapel ; and after 
being by turns sculptor, painter, architect, engineer and 
| poet, he spent the last years of his life in designing 
| and superintending the erection of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
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One of his last works, if not the last, was the model of 
the famous cupola of St. Peter's, which he never saw 
completed. In some respects this was departed from in 
its execution by his successors ; but in every change it 
lost, and had it been carried out strictly as he designed 
it, it would have been even nobler and more beautiful 
than it is. 

Here was a long life of ceaseless study, of untiring in- 
dustry, of never-flagging devotion to art. Though sur- 
rounded by discouragements of every kind, harassed by 
his family, forced to obey the arbitrary will of a succes- 
sion of Popes, and, in accordance with their orders, to 





unworthy act. A silent, serious, unsocial, self-involved 
man, oppressed with the weight of great thoughts, and 
burdened by many cares and sorrows, With a grim hu- 
mor, and none of the lighter graces of life, he went his 
solitary way, plowing a deeper furrow in his age than any 
of his contemporaries, remarkable as they were—an ear- 
nest and unwearied student and seeker,even to the last. 
It was in his old age that he made a drawing of himself 
in a child’s go-cart with the motto, ‘‘ Ancora imparo ”—‘‘I 
am still learning.” And one Winter day, toward the end 
of his life, Cardinal Gonsalvi met him walking down to- 
ward the Colosseum during a snowstorm. Stopping his 





SKETCH ON WHICH MICHEL ANGELO REPRESENTED HIMSELF, 


abandon the execntion of his high artistic conceptions, 
and waste months and years on mere mechanic labor in 
superintending mines and quarries—driven against his 
will, now to be a painter when he desired to be a sculp- 
tor, now to be an architect when he had learned to be a 
painter, now as an engineer, to be employed on fortifica- 
tions, when he was longing for his art ; through all the 
exigencies of his life, and all the worrying claims of 
patrons, family and country, he kept steadily on, never 
losing courage even to the end—a man of noble life, high 
faith, pure instincts, great intellect, powerful will, and 
inexhaustible energy ; proud and scornful, but never 
vain ; violent of character, but generous and true—never 
guilty throughout all his long life of a single mean or 





carriage, the cardinal asked where he was going in such 
stormy weather. ‘‘To school,” he answered, ‘‘to try to 
learn something.”’ 

Slowly, as years advanced, his health declined, but his 
mind retained to the last all its energy and clearness ; 
and many a craggy sonnet and madrigal he wrote toward 
the end of his life, full of high thought and feeling— 
struggling for expression, and almost rebelliously sub- 
mitting to the limits of poetic form ; and at last, peace- 
fully, after eighty-nine long years of earnest labor and 
never-failing faith, he passed away, and the great light 
went out. No! it did not go out; it still burns as 
brightly as ever, across these long centuries, to illumine 
the world. 
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Fitly to estimate the power of Michel Angelo as a 
sculptor, we must study the great works in the Medicean 
Chapel in the Church of San Lorenzo, which show the 
culmination of his genius in this branch of art. 

In 1523, by the order of Leo X., Michel Angelo de- 
signed and began to execute the new sacristy, which was 
intended to serve as a mausoleum to Giuliano dei Medici, 
Duke of Nemours. 
now called the Medici Chapel, were placed the statues of 
Giuliano and Lorenzo. They are both seated on lofty 
pedestals, and face each other on opposite sides of the 
chapel. At the base of one, reclining on a huge sar- 


Within this mausoleum, which is-! 


} 





cophagus, are the colossal figures of Day and Night, and | 


at the base of the other, the figures of Aurora and Twi- 
light. This chapel is quite separated from the church it- 
self. You enter from below by a dark and solemn crypt, 
beneath which are the bodies of thirty-four of the family, 
with large slabs at intervals on the pavement, on which 
their names are recorded. You ascend a staircase, and 
go through a corridor into this chapel. It is solemn, 
cold, bare, white, and lighted from above by a lantern 
open to the sky. There is no color, the lower part being 
carved of white marble, and the upper part and railings 
wrought in stueco. A chill comes over you as you enter 
it ; and the whole place is awed into silence by these ma- 
jestic and solemn figures. You at once feel yourself to 
be in the presence of an influence, serious, grand, im- 
pressive and powerful, and of a character totally different 
from anything that sculpture has hitherto produced, 
either in the ancient or modern world. Whatever may 
be the defects of these great works—and they are many 
and evident—one feels that here a lofty intellect and 
power has struggled, and fought its way, so to speak, 
into the marble, and brought forth from the insensate 
stone a giant brood of almost supernatural shapes. It is 
not nature that he has striven to render, but rather to 
embody thoughts, and to clothe in form conceptions 
which surpass the limits of ordinary nature. It is idle to 
apply here the rigid rules of realism. The attitudes are 
distorted, and almost impossible. No figure could ever 
retain the position of the Night at best for more than 
a moment, and to sleep in such an attitude would be 
scarcely possible. And yet a mighty burden of sleep 
weighs down this figure, and the solemnity of night it- 
self broods over it. So, also, the Day is more like a pri- 
meval Titanic form than the representation of a human 
being. The action of the head, for instance, is beyond 
nature. The head itself is merely blocked out, and is 
searcely indicated in its features. But this very fact is 
in itself a stroke of genius ; forthe suggestion of mystery 
in this vague and unfinished face is far more impressive 
than any elaborated head could have been. It is sup- 
posed he left it thus because he found the action too 
strained. So be it; but here is Day still involved in 
clouds, but now arousing from its slumbers, throwing 
off the mists of darkness, and rising with a tremendous 
energy of awakening life. The same character also per- 
vades_the Aurora and Twilight: They are not man and 
woman ; they are types of ideas. One lifts its head, for 
the morning is coming; one holds its head abased, for 
the gloom of evening is drawing on. There is no joy in 
any of these figures. A terrible sadness and seriousness 
oppresses them. Aurora does not smile at the coming of 
the light, is not glad, has little hope, but looks upon it 
with a terrible weariness, almost with despair—for it sees 
little promise, and doubts far more than it hopes. Twi- 
light, again, almost disdainfully sinks to repose. The 
day has accomplished almost nothing: oppressed and 
hopeless, it sees the darkness close about it. 








What Michel Angelo meant to embody in these statues 
can only be guessed—but certainly no trivial thought ! 
Their names convey nothing. It was not beauty, or 
grace, or simple truth to nature, that he sought to ex- 
press. In making them, the weight of this unexplained 
mystery of life hung over him ; the struggle of humanity 
against superior forces oppressed him. The doubts, the 
despair, the power, the indomitable will of his own na- 
ture are in them. They are not the expressions of the 
natural day of the world, of the glory of the sunrise, the 
tenderness of the twilight, the broad gladness of day, 
or the calm repose of night; but they are seasons and 
epochs of the spirit of man—its doubts and fears, its 
sorrows and longings and unrealized hopes. 

But whatever the interpretation to be given to these 
statues, in power, originality, and grandeur of character, 
they have never been surpassed. It is easy to carp at 
their defects. Let them all be granted. They are con- 
torted, uneasy, over-anatomical, and untrae to Nature. 
Viewed with the keen and searching eye of the critic, 
they are full of faults. But there is a lift of power, an 
energy of conception, a grandeur and boldness of treat- 
ment which redeems all defects. They are tho work of a 
great mind, spurning the literal, daring almost the im- 
possible, and using human form as a means of thought 
and expression. It may almost be said that in a certain 
sense they are great, not in despite of their faults, but 
by very virtue of these faults. In them is a spirit which 
was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. They sought 
tLe simple, the dignified, the natural ; beauty was their 
aim and object. Their ideal was a quiet, passionless re- 
pose, with little action, little insistence of parts. Their 
treatment was large and noble, their attitude calm. No 
torments reach them, or if passion enter, it is subdued to 
beauty: 

““Calm pleasures there abide, majestic pains.” 
Their gods looked down upon earth through the no- 
blest forms of Phidias with serenity, heedless of the vio- 
lent struggles of humanity, like grand and peaceful pres- 
ences. 

Every man has a right to be judged by his best. It is 
not the number of his failures, but the value of his suc- 
cesses, which afford the just gauge of every man’s genius. 
Here in these great statues Michel Angelo succeeded, 
and they are the highest tide-mark of his power as a 
sculptor. The Moses, despite its elements of strength 
and power, is of a lower grade. The Pietd is only the 
work of a young man who has not as yet grown to his 
full strength, and who is shackled by his age and his 
contemporaries. The David has high qualities of nobil- 
ity, but it is constrained to the necessities of the mar- 
ble in which it is wrought. The Christ in the Church 
of the Minerva is scarcely worthy of him. But in these 
impersonations of Day, Night, Twilight, and Dawn, his 
genius had full scope, and rose to its greatest height. 

These statues were executed by Michel Angelo, with 
various and annoying interruptions, when he was more 
than fifty-five years of age, and while he was in ill health 
and very much overworked. Indeed, such was his con- 
dition of health at this time that it gave great anxiety to 
his friends, and Giovanni Battista Mini, writing to his 
friend, Bartolommeo Valori, on the 29th of September, 
1531, says: ‘* Michel Angelo has fallen off in flesh, and 
the other day, with Buggiardini and Antonio Mini, we 
had a private talk about him, and we came to the conclu- 
sion that he will not live long unless things are remedied. 
He works very hard ; eats little, and that little is bad ; 
sleeps not at all, and for a month past his sight has been 
weak, and he has pains in the head and vertigo ; and, in 
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fine, his head is affected and so is his heart, but there is 
a cure for each, for he is healthy.” He was so besieged 
on all sides with commissions, and particularly by the 
Duke of Urbino, that the Pope at last issued a brief, or- 
dering him, under pain of excommunication, to do no 
work except on these monuments—and thus he was en- 
abled to command his time, and to carry out these great 
works to the condition in which they now are, though 
he never was able completely to finish them. 

Of the same race with them are the wonderful frescoes 
of the sibyls and prophets and Biblical figures and Titans 
that live on the ceiling of the Sistine Chanel. And these 
are as amazing, perhaps even more amazing in their way, 
than the sculpture of the Medicean Chapel. He was but 
thirty-four years of age when summoned to Rome by Pope 
Julius II. to decorate this ceiling. It is unpleasant to 
think that Bramante, in urging this step upon the Pope, 
was animated with but little good-will to Michel Angelo. 
From all accounts it would seem he was jealous of his 
growing fame, and deemed that in undertaking this colos- 
sal work failure would be inevitable. Michel Angelo had 
indeed worked in his youth under Ghirlandaio, but had 
soon abandoned his studio and devoted himself to sculpt- 
ure; and although he had painted some few labored 
pictures, and produced the famous designs for the great 
hall of the municipality at Florence, in competition with 
lis famous rival, Leonardo da Vinci, yet these cartoons 
had never been executed by him, and his fame was chiefly, 
if not solely, as a sculptor. Michel Angelo himself, 
though strongly urged to this undertaking by the Pope, 
w.s extremely averse to it, and at first refused, declaring 
that ‘‘ painting was not his profession.” The Pope, how- 
ever, was persistent, and Michel was forced at last to 
yield, and to accept the commission. He then immedi- 
ately began to prepare his cartoons, and, ignorant and 
doubtful of his own powers, summoned to his assistance 
several artists in Florence, to learn more properly from 
them the method of painting in fresco, Not satisfied 
with their work on the ceiling, he suddenly closed the 
doors upon them, sent them away, and shutting himself 
up alone in the chapel, erased what they had done, and 
began alone with his own hand. It was only about six 
weeks after his arrival in Rome that he thus began, and 
in this short time he had completed his designs, framed 
and erected the scaffolds, laid on the rough casting pre- 
paratory to the finishing layer, and also commenced his 
frescoes. This alone is an immense labor, and shows a 
wonderful mastery of all his powers. The design is en- 
tirely original, not only in the composition and charac- 
tor of the figures themselves, but in the architectural 
divisions and combinations in which they are placed. 
There are no less than 343 figures, of great variety of 
movement, grandiose proportions, and many of them of 
colossal size ; and to the sketches he first designed he 
seems to have absolutely adhered. Of course, within such 
atime he could not have made the large cartoons in 
which the figures were developed in their full propor- 
tions, but he seems only to have enlarged them from his 
figures as first sketched. With indomitable energy and 
a persistence of labor which has scarcely a parallel, alone 
and without encouragement he prosecuted his task, de- 
spite the irritations and annoyances which he was forced 
to endure—the constant delays of payment, the fretful 
complaints of the impatient Pope, the accidents and dis- 
appointments incident to an art in which he had pre- 
viously had no practice, and also the many and worrying 
troubles from home by which he was constantly pursued. 
At last the Pope’s impatience became imperious ; and 
when the vault was only one-half completed, he forced 





Michel Angelo, under threats of his severe displeasure, 
to throw down the scaffolding and exhibit it to the world. 
The chapel was accordingly opened on All Saints’ Day, 
in November, 1508. The public flocked to see it, anda 
universal cry of admiration was raised. In the crowd 
there assembled was Raffaelle, and the impression he re- 
ceived is plain, from the fact that his style was at once 
so strongly modified by it. Bramante, too, was there, ex- 
pecting to see the failure which he had anticipated, and 
to rejoice in the downfall of his great rival. But he was 
destined to be disappointed, and, as is recounted, but 
as one is unwilling to believe, he used his utmost efforts 
to induce the Pope to discharge Michel Angelo, and com- 
mission Raffaelle to complete the ceiling. It is even 
added that Raffaelle himself joined in this intrigue ; but 
there is no proof of this, and let us disbelieve it. Cer- 
tain it is, that in the presence of the Pope, when Michel 
Angelo broke forth in fierce language against Bramante 
for this injurious proposal, and denounced him for his 
ignorance and incapacity, he did not involve Raffaelle in 
the same denunciation. Still, there seems to be little 
doubt that the party and friends of Raffaelle exerted 
their utmost influence to induce the Pope to substitute 
him for Michel Angelo. But the Pope was steadfast, 
and again the doors were closed, and Michel Angelo was 
ordered to complete the work. 

When again he began to paint there is no record. Win- 
ter is unfavorable to fresco-painting, and when a frost 
sets in, it cannot be carried on. In the Autumn of 1510 
we know that he applied to the Pope for permission to 
visit his friends in Florence, and for an advance of 
money; that the Pope replied by demanding when his 
work would be completed, and that the artist replied, 
** As soon as I shall be able ;’ on which the Pope, re- 
peating his words, struck him with his cane. Michel 
Angelo was not a man to brook this, and he instantly 
abandoned his work and went to Florence. The Pope, 
however, sent his page, Accursio, after him with pacific 
words, praying him to return, and a purse of fifty crowns 
to pay his expenses ; and after some delay he did return. 

Vasari and Condivi both assert that the vault of the 
Sistine Chapel was painted by Michel Angelo, ‘alone 
and unaided, even by any one to grind his colors, in 
twenty months.” But this cannot be true. He certainly 
had assistance, not only for all the laying of the plaster 
and the merely mechanical work, but also in the paint- 
ing of the architecture, and even of portions of the fig- 
ures ; and it now seems pretty clear that the chapel was 
not completed until 1512. But this in itself, considering 
all the breaks and intervals when the work was necessa- 
rily interrupted, is stupendous. 

The extraordinary rapidity with whieh he worked is 
clearly proved by the close examination which the erec- 
tion of scaffolding has recently enabled Mr. Charles Heath 
Wilson, and also others, to make. Fresco-painting can be 
done only while the plaster is fresh (hence its name) ; 
and as the plaster laid on one day will not serve for the 
next, it must be removed unless the painting on it is 
completed. The junction of the new plaster leaves a 
slight line of division when closely examined, and thus 
it is easy to detect how much has been accomplished each 
day. It scarcely seems credible, though there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that many of the nude figures above 
life-size were painted in two days. ‘The noble reclining 
figure of Adam occupied him only three days ; and the 
colossal figures of the sibyls and the prophets, which, if 
standing, would be eighteen feet in height, occupied him 
only from three to four days each. When one considers 
the size of these figures, the difficulty of painting any- 
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thing overhead, where the artist is constrained to work in 
a reclining position, and often lying flat on his back, and 
the beauty, tenderness and careful finish which has been 
given to all parts, and especially to the heads, this ra- 
pidity of execution seems almost marvelous. 


Seen from below, these figures are solemn and strik- | 


ing; but seen near by, their grandeur of character is 
vastly more impressive, and their beauty and refinement, 
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truth to Nature. The figure of the Deity, encompassed by 
angelic forms, is whirling down upon him like a tempest 
His mighty arm is outstretched, and from His extended 
fingers an electric flash of life seems to strike into th 
uplifted hand of Adam, whose reclining figure, issuin;: 
from the constraint of death, and quivering with this new 
thrill of animated being, stirs into action, and rises half 
to meet his Creator. Nothing could be more grand than 
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THE CUMZAN SIBYL,— BY MICHEL ANGELO, 


which are less apparent when seen from a distance, are 
quite as remarkable as their power and energy. Great as 
Michel Angelo was as a sculptor, he seems even greater 
asa painter. Not only is the design broader and larger, 
but there is a freedom of attitude, a strength and lofti- 
ness of conception, and a beauty of treatment, which is 
beyond what he reached, or perhaps strove for, in his 
statues. The figure of Adam, for instance, is not more 
wonderful for its novelty and power of design than for its 


| this conception, more certain than its expression, or more 
simple than its treatment. Nothing, too, has ever been 
accomplished in art more powerful, varied and original 
than the colossal figures of the sibyls and the prophets. 
The Ezekiel, listening to the voice of inspiration ; the 
Jeremiah, surcharged with meditative thought, and also 
weighed down with it as a lowering cloud with rain ; the 
youthful Daniel, writing on his book which an angel 
supports ; Esaias, in the fullness of his manhood, leaning 
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his elbow on his book and holding his hand suspended, 
while turning, he listens to the angel whose tidings he is 
to record ; and the aged Zacharias, with his long beard, 
swathed in heavy draperies, and intently reading. These 
are the prophets ; and alternating with them on the span 
of the arch are the sibyls. The noble Erythrean, seated 
almost in profile, with crossed legs, and turning the 
leaves of her book with one land, while the other drops 
at her side, grand in the still serenity of her beauty; the 
aged Persian sibyl, turning sideways to peruse the book 
which she holds close to her eyes, while above her re- 
cline two beautiful naked youths, and below her sleeps 
a Madonna with the child Christ ; the Libyan, holding 
high behind her with extended arms her open scroll, and 
looking down over her shoulder; the Cumzan, old, 
weird, Dantesque in her profile, with a napkin folded on 
her head, reading in stern self-absorption, while two an- 
gels gaze at her ; and last, the Delphic, sweet, calm, and 
beautiful in the perfectness of womanhood, who looks 
serenely down over her shoulder to charm us with a 
peaceful prophecy. All the faces and heads of these“fig- 
ures are evidently drawn from noble and characteristic 
models—if, indeed, any models at all are used ; and some 
of them, especially those of the Delphic and Erythrean, 
are full of beauty as well as power. All are painted;with 
great care and feeling, and a lofty inspiration has guided 
an loving hand. There is nothing vague, feeble or flimsy 
in them. They are ideal in the true sense—the strong 
embodiment of great ideas, 

Even to enumerate the other figures would require 
more time and space than can now be given. But we 
eannot pass over in silence the wonderful series, illus- 
trative of Biblical history, which forms the centre of the 
ceiling, beginning with Chaos struggling into form, and 
ending with Lot and his children. 

Besides these are the grand nude figures of the decora- 
tion, which have never been equaled ; and many a Bib- 
lical story, which, in the richness and the multitude of 
greater things, is lost, but which in themselves would 
suffice to make any artist famous. 

Here is no attempt at scenic effect, no effort for the 
picturesque, no literal desire for realism, no pictorial 
graces. A -ombre, noble tone of color pervades them, 
harmonizing with their grand design, but seeking nothing 
for itself, and sternly subjected and restrained to these 
powerful conceptions. Nature silently withdraws and 
looks on, awed by these mighty presences. 

Only a tremendous energy and will could have enabled 
Michel Angelo to conceive and execute these works. 
The spirit in which he worked is heroic : oppressed as 
he was by trouble and want, he never lost courage or 
faith. Here is a fragment of a letter he wrote to his 
brother while employed on this work, which will show 
the temper and character of the man. It is truly in the 
spirit of the Stoics of old: 


‘Make no friendship nor intimacies with any one but the Al- 
mighty alone. Speak neither good nor evil of any one, because 
the end of these things cannot yet be known, Attend only to your 
own affairs, I must tell you I have no money.” (He says this in 
answer to constant applications from his unworthy brother for 
pecuniary assistance.) ‘I am, I may say, shoeless and naked. I 
cannot receive the balance of my pay till Ihave finished this work, 
and I suffer much from discomfort and fatigue. Therefore, when 
you also have trouble to endure, do not make useless complaints, 
but try to help yourself.” 


The names of Raffaelle and Michelo Angel are so asso- 
ciated, that that of one always rises in the mind when the 
other is mentioned. Their geniuses are as absolutely op- 
posite as are their characters. Each is the antithesis of 





the other. To the one belongs the sphere of power, to 
the other that of charm. One fights his way to immor- 
tality, the other wooes it. 

Raffaelle was of the latter class—sweet of nature, gen- 
tle of disposition, gifted with a rare sense of grace, a fa- 
cile talent of design, and a refinement of feeling which, 
if it sometimes degenerated into weakness, never utterly 
lost its enchantment. He was exceedingly impressiona- 
ble, reflecting by turns the spirit of his masters—was 
first Perugino, and afterward modified his style to that 
of Fra Bartolommeo, and again, under the influence of 
Michel Angelo, strove to tread in his footsteps. He was 
not of a deep nature nor of a powerful character. There 
was nothing torrential in his genius, bursting its way 
through obstacles and sweeping all before it. It was 
rather that of the calm river, flowing at its own swect 
will, and reflecting peacefully the passing figures of life. 
He painted as the bird sings. He was an artist because 
Nature made him one—not because he had vowed him- 
self to art, and was willing to struggle and fight for its 
smile. He was gentle and friendly, a pleasant compan- 
ion, a superficial lover, handsome of person and pleas- 
ing of address—who always went surrounded by a corora 
of followers, who disliked work and left the execution 
of his designs in great measure to his pupils, while ho 
toyed with the Fornarina. I do not attempt to under- 
value him in what he did. His works are charming ; his 
invention was lively. He had the happy art of telling 
his story in outline, better, perhaps, than any one of his 
age. His highest reach was the ‘‘ Madonna de §. Sisto,” 
and this certainly is full of that large sweetness and spir- 
itual sensibility which entitles him to the common epi- 
thet of ‘‘ Divino.” But when he died, at=the early age of 
thirty-seven, he had come to his full development, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he would ever have at- 
tained a greater height. Indeed, during his latter years 
he was tired of his art, neglected his work, became more 
and more academic, and preferred to bask in the sun- 
shine of his fame, on its broad levels, to girding up his 
loins to struggle up precipitous ascents to loftier peaks. 
The world already began to blame him for this neglect, 
and to say that he had forgotten how to paint himself, 
and gave his designs only to his students to execute. 
Moved by these rumors, he determined alone to execute 
a work in fresco, and this work was the famous Galatea 
of the Palazzo Farnese. He was far advanced in it when, 
during his absence one morning, a dark, short, stern- 
looking man called to see him. In the absence of Raf- 
faelle, this man gazed attentively at the Galatea for a 
long time, and then taking a piece of charcoal, he as- 
cended a ladder which stood in the corner of the vast 
room, and drew off-hand on the wall a.colossal male 
head. Then he came down and went away, saying to the 
attendant: ‘If Signor Raffaelle desires to know who 
came to see him, show him my card there on the wall.” 
When Raffaelle returned, the assistant told him of his 
visitor and showed him the head. ‘‘That is Michel 
Angelo,” he said, ‘‘ or the devil.” 

And Michel Angelo it was. Raffaelle well knew what 
that powerful and colossal head meant, and he felt the 
terrible truth of its silent criticism on his own work. It 
meant : Your fresco is too small for the room ; your style 
is too pleasing and trivial. Make something grand and 
colossal. Brace your mind to higher purpose ; train your 
hand to nobler design. I remark that Raffaelle felt this 
stern criticism, because he worked no more there, and 
only carried out this one design. Raffaelle’s disposition 
was sweet and attractive, and he was beloved by all his 
friends. 
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Vasari says of him, that he was as much distinguished 
by his affectionate and sympathetic nature as by his ex- 
eellence as an artist; and another contemporary speaks 
of him as of perfect sweetness of character. All this one 
sees in his face, which, turning, gazes dreamily at us over 
his shoulder, with dark, soft eyes, long hair, and smooth, 
unsuffering cheeks where Time has plowed no furrows— 
easy, charming, graceful, refined, and somewhat feminine 
of character. 

Michel Angelo was made of sterner stuff than tis, 
His temper was violent, his bearing haughty, his charac- 
ter impetuous. He had none of the personal graces of 
his great rival. His face was, as it were, hammered 
sternly out by fate; his brow corrugated by care, his 
eheeks worn by thought, his hair and beard stiffly curled 
and bull-like; his expression sad and intense, with a 
weary longing in his deep-set eyes. Doubtless, at times, 
they flamed with indignation and passion—for he was 
very irascible, and suffered no liberties to be taken with 
him. He could not ‘‘sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
or with the tangles of Newra’s hair.”” Art was his mis- 
tress, and a stern mistress she was, urging him ever on- 
ward to greater and greater heights. He loved her with 
a passion of the intellect ; there was nothing, he would not 
sacrifice for her. He was willing to be poor, almost to 
starve, to labor with incessant zeal, grudging even the 
time that sleep demarrded, only to win her favor. He 
could not have been a pleasant companion, and he was 
never a lover of woman. His friendship with Vittoria 
Colonna was worlds away from the senses—worlds away 
from such a connection as that of Raffaelle with the 
Fornarina. They walked together in the higher fields 
of thought and feeling, and in the region of ideas and 
aspirations. Their conversation was of art, and poesy, 
and religion, and the mysteries of life. They read to 
each other their poems, and discoursed on high themes 
of religion, and fate and foreknowledge. The sonnets 
he addressed to her were in no trivial vein of human pas- 
sion or sentiment. He writes: 

“‘Rapt above earth by power of one fair face, 
Hers, in whose sway alone my heart delights, 
I mingle with the Blest on those pure heights 
Where man, yet mortal, rarely finds a place— 
With Him who made the Work that Work accords 
So well that, by its help and through His grace, 
I raise my thoughts, inform my deeds and words, 
Clasping her beauty in my soul’s embrace.” 


In his soul’s embrace, not in his arms. When he stood 
beside her dead body, he silently gazed at her, not dar- 
ing to imprint a kiss on that serene brow even when life 
had departed. If he admired Petrarca, it was as a phi- 
losopher and a patriot—for his canzone to Liberty, not 
for his sonnets to Laura. 
di alto valor (the star of high power), was his favorite poet ; 
Savonarola his single friend. The ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” 
or, rather, the ‘‘ Inferno” alone, he thought worthy of 
illustration by his pencil ; the doctrines of the latter he 
warmly espoused. ‘‘True beauty,” says that great re- 
former, ‘‘comes only from the soul, from nobleness of 
spirit and purity of conduct.” And so, in one of his 
madrigals, says Michel Angelo. ‘‘They are but gross 
spirits who seek in sensual nature the beauty that uplifts 
and moves every healthy intelligence even to heaven.” 

For the most part he walked alone and avoided society, 
wrapped up in his own thoughts ; and once, when meet- 
ing Raffaele, he reproached him for being surrounded by 
a cortége of flatterers ; to which Raffaelle bitterly retorted, 
“And you go alone, like the headsman.” 

He was essentially original, and, unlike his great rival, 


‘which I have labored so long to accomplish. 


Dante, whom he called Stella’ 





followed in no one’s footsteps. ‘‘Chi va dietro agli altri 
non li passa mai dinanzi,” he said —‘‘ Who follows be- 
hind others can never pass before them.” 

Yet, with all this ruggedness and imperiousness of 
character, he had a deep tenderness of nature, and was 
ready to meet any sacrifice for those whom he loved. 
Personal privations he cared little for, and sent to his 
family all his earnings, save what was absolutely neces- 
sary to support life. He had no greed for wealth, no love 
of display, no desire for luxuries: a better son never 
lived, and his unworthy brother he forgave over and 
over again, never weary of endeavoring to set him on 
his right path. 

But at times he broke forth with a tremendous energy, 
when pushed too far, as witness this letter to his brother. 
After saying, ‘‘If thou triest to do well, and to honor and 
revere thy father, I will aid thee like the others, and will 
provide for thee in good time a place of business,” he 
thus breaks out in his postscript : ‘‘ I have not wandered 
about all Italy, and borne every mortification, suffered 
hardship, lacerated my body with hard labor, and placed 
my life in a thousand dangers, except to aid my family ; 
and now that I have begun to raise it somewhat, thou 
alone art the one to embroil and ruin in an hour that 
By the 
body of Christ, but it shall be found true that I shall 
confound ten thousand such as thou art if it be needful— 
so be wise, and tempt not one who has already too much 
to bear.” 

He was generous and large in his charities. He sup- 
ported out of his purse many poor persons, married and 
endowed secretly a number of young girls, and gave 
freely to all who surrounded him. ‘‘ When I die,” asked 
he of his old and faithful servant, Urbino, ‘“* what will be- 
come of you ?” ‘TI shall seek for another master in order 
to live,” was the answer. ‘‘ Ah, poor man !” cried Michel 
Angelo, and gave him at once 10,000 golden crowns. 
When this poor servant fell ill, he tended him with the 
utmost care, as if he were a brother, and on his death 
broke out into loud lamentations and would not be com- 
forted. 

His fiery and impetuous temper, however, led him 
often into violence. He was no respecter of persons, and 
he well knew how to stand up for the rights of man. 
There was nothing of the courtier in him ; and he faced 
the Pope with an audacious firmness of purpose and ex- 
pression unparalleled at that time ; and yet he was sin- 
gularly patient and enduring, and gave way to the varia- 
ble Pontiff’s whims and caprices whenever they did not 
touch his dignity as a man. Long periods of time he 
allowed himself to be employed in superintending the 
quarrying of marble at Carrara, though his brain was 
teeming with great conceptions. He was oppressed, agi- 
tated, irritated on every side by home troubles, by papal 
caprices, and by the intestine tumult of his country ; and 
much of his life was wasted in merely mechanical work, 
which any inferior man could as well have done. He was 
forced not only to quarry, but to do almost all the rude 
blocking out of his statues in marble, which should have 
been intrusted to others, and which would have been 
better done by mere mechanical workmen. His very im- 
petuosity, his very genius, unfitted him for such work : 
while he should have been creating and designing, he 
was doing the rough work of a stonecutter. So ardent 
was his nature, so burning his enthusiasm, that he could 
not fitly do this work. He was too impatient to get to the 
form within to take heed of the blows he struck at the 
shapeless mass that encumbered it, and thus it happened 
that he often ruined his statue by striking away what 
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* could never be replaced. Vigenero thus describes him : 
‘**T have seen Michel Angelo, although sixty years of age, 
and not one of the most robust of men, smite down more 
scales from a very hard block of marble in a quarter of 
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such precision to the line marked on the marble that if 
he had broken away a very little more, he risked the 
ruin of the work.” 

This is pitiable. 


This was not the work for a great 
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«n hour than three young marble-cutters would in three | 


or four times that space of time. 


the marble with such impetuosity and fervor as to in- 
duce me to believe that he would break the work into 
With a single blow he brought down scales 
of marble of three or four fingers in breadth, and with 


fragments. 
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He flung himself upon | 


genius like him, but for a common stonecutter. 
waste of time and energy to no purpose—nay, to worse 
than no purpose—to the danger, often the irreparable 
injury, of the statue. 
| man would have done it far better. 
‘ tect should be employed in planing the beams, or laying 
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the bricks and stones, of the building he designed. In 
fact, Michel Angelo injured, and in some cases nearly 
ruined, most of his statues by the very impatience of his 
genius. Thus the back head of the Moses has been 
struck away by one of these blows, and everywhere a 
careful eye detects the irreparable blow beyond its true 
limit. This is not the Michel Angelo which we are to 
reverence and admire; this is an abbozzatore roughing 
out the work. There is no difficulty in striking off large 
cleavings of marble at one stroke—any one can do that ; 
and it is pitiable to find him so engaged. 

Where we do find his technical excellence as a sculptor 
is when he comes to the surface—when, with the drill, he 
draws the outline with such force and wonderful preci- 
sion—when his tooth-chisel models out, with such pure 
sense of form and such accomplished knowledge, the 
subtle anatomies of the body and the living curves of 
the palpitant flesh ; and mo sculptor can examine the 
colossal figures of the Medici Chapel without feeling the 
free and mighty touch of a great master of the marble. 
Here the hand and the mind work together, and the 
stone is plastic as clay to his power. 

It was not until Michel Angelo was sixty years of age 
that, on the death of Antonio San Gallo, he was appointed 
to succeed him as architect, and to design and carry out 
the building of St. Peter’s, then only rising from its 
foundations. To this appointment he answered, as he 
had before objected when commissioned to paint the Sis- 
tine Chapel, ‘‘ Architecture is not my art.” But his ob- 
jections were overruled. The Pope insisted, and he was 
finally prevailed upon to accept this commission, on the 
noble condition that his services should be gratuitous, 
and dedicated to the glory of God and of His Apostle, St. 
Peter ; and to this he was actuated, not only from a grand 
sentiment, but because he was aware that hitherto the 
work had been conducted dishonestly, and with a sole 
view of greed and gain. Receiving nothing himself, he 
could the more easily suppress all peculation on the part 
of others. 

He was, as he said, an old man in years, but in energy 


and power he had gained rather than lost ; and he set | 
himself at once to work, and designed that grand basilica | 


which has been the admiration of centuries, and to swing, 
as he said, in air the Pantheon. That mighty dome is 
but the architectural brother of the great statues in the 
Medicean Chapel and the Titan frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel. Granted all the defects of this splendid basilica, 





taste of its interior decoration, all the giant and awkward 
statues, all the lamentable details, for which he is not re- 
sponsible ; but still, despite them all, the impression is 
great. When at twilight the shadows obscure all these 
trivialities, when the lofty cross above the altar rays forth 
its single illumination, and the tasteless details disappear, 
and the towering arches rise unbroken with their solemn 
gulfs of darkness, the beholder can feel how great, how 
astonishing, this church is, in its broad architectural 
features. 

At nearly this time Michel Angelo designed the Palazzo 
Farnese, the Church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli in the 
ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, the Laurentian Library, 
and the palaces on the Capitol, and various other build- 
ings, all of which bear testimony to his power and skill 
as an architect. 

For St. Peter’s as it now stands Michel Angelo is not 
responsible. His idea was to make all subordinate to the 
dome ; but after his death, the nave was prolonged by 
Carlo Maderno, the facade completely changed, and the 
main theme of the building was thus almost obliterated 
from the front. It is greatly to be regretted that his 
original design was not carried out. Every change from 
it was an injury. The only points from which one can 
get an idea of his intention is from behind or at the side, 
and there its colossal character is shown. 

We have thus far considered Michel Angelo as a sculp- 
tor, painter and architect. It remains to consider him 
asa poet. Nor in his poetry do we find any difference of 
character from what he exhibited in his other arts. He 
is rough, energetic, strong, full of high ideas, struggling 
with fate, oppressed and weary with life. He has none 
of the sweet numbers of Petrarca, or the lively spirit of 
Ariosto, or the chivalric tones of Tasso. His verse is 
rude, craggy, almost disjointed at times, and with little 
melody in it, but it is never feeble. It was not his art, 
he might have said, with more propriety than when he 
thus spoke of painting and architecture. Lofty thoughts 
have wrestled their way into verse, and constrained a 
rhythmic form to obey them. But there is a constant 
struggle for him in a form which is not plastic to his 
touch. Still his poems are strong in their crabbedness, 


| and stand like granite rocks in the general sweet mush of 


all the objections of all the critics, well or ill founded, | 


and all the deformities grafted on it by his successors— 
there it is, one of the noblest and grandest of all temples 
to the Deity, and one of the most beautiful. The dome 
itself, within and without, is a marvel of beauty and of 
grandeur, to which all other domes, even that of Brunel- 
leschi, must yield precedence. It is the uplifted brow 
and forehead that holds the brain of papal Rome, calm, 
and without a frown, silent, majestic, impressive. The 
church within has its own atmosphere, which scarcely 
knows the seasons without ; and when the pageant and 
vhe pomp of the Catholic hierarchy passes along its nave, 
and the sunlight builds its golden slanting bridge of light 
from the lantern to the high altar, and the fumes of in- 
cense rise from the clinking censor at High Mass, and 
the solemn thrill of the silver trumpets sounds and swells 
and reverberates through the dim, mosaicked dome where 
the saints are pictured above, cold must be his heart and 
dull his sense who is not touched to reverence. Here is 
the type of the universal Church—freo and beautiful, 
large and loving ; not grim and sombre and sad, like the 
northern Gothic cathedrals. We grieve over all the bad 





Italian verse. 

Such, then, was Michel Angelo—sculptor, painter, ar- 
chitect, poet, engineer,’and able in all these arts. Nor 
would it have been possible for him to be so great in any 
one of them had he not trained his mind to all; for all 
the arts are but the various articulations of the self-samo 
power, as the fingers are of the hand, and each lends aid 
to the other. Only by having all can the mind have its 
full grasp of art. It does not suffice that the arm 
alone is strong; the whole body strikes with every 
blow. 

The frescoes in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, and the 
statues in the Medicean Chapel at Florence, are the 
greatest monuments of Michel Angelo’s power as an 
artist. Whatever may be the defects of these great 
works, they are of a Titanic brood, that have left no 
successors, as they had no progenitors. They defy criti- 
cism, however just, and stand by themselves outside tho 
beaten track of art, to challenge our admiration. So, 
also, despite of all his faults and defects, how grand a 
figure Michel Angelo himself is in history, how high a 
place he holds! His name itself is a power. He is ono 
of the mighty masters that the world cannot forget. 
Kings and emperors die and are forgotten — dynasties 
change and governments fall—but he, the silent, stern 
worker, reigns unmoved in the great realm of art. 
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SHE HATH GROWN COLD. 
By A. P. G. 
SHE hath grown cold whose kindness won me to her. 
Wherefore is this ? 
Wishing them more, I find her favors fewer. 
What is amiss ? 
If, when we liked, to love my friendship flowered 
With too fond haste, 
Oh, say, should hers, by cruel Fate o’erpowered, 
As sudden waste ? 
“Shall I complain ?” “Oh, no!—true love complains not, 
Being denied.” 
‘Shall I disdain ?” ‘* Oh, no !—true love disdains not; 
Only false pride,” 
‘Shall I less love her for her long denial ?” 
‘““Nay; year by year, 
Since she is worthy, thou shalt find thy trial 
Ever more dear; 
Till, it may be, the master spirit in thee, 
Fresh from Love’s fast, 
Out of her eyes his look of looks shall win thee— 
Win thee at last.” 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS: 


HOW THEY BEGAN AND HOW THEY ENDED. 


CuaptTer VIII.—Contiven. 

THEN came the saddling, which was by far the most 
difficult part of the matter. She could put the saddle 
on his back, and pass the girths round below; but it kept 
slipping off on one side or the other, till Daisy got out of 
all patience with it, and slapped it as if it was a naughty 
child. 

All this time she was in great fear lest any one should 
come and find how she was employed. It was not that 
she was ashamed of being discovered saddling her pony. 

“Tt is not one bit worse than dressing a baby,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘and very much pleasanter, because the baby 
screams ;” but she thought that any of the grooms would 
stop her, and she would have to quarrel with him or to 
run away, and she did not wish to do either. 

At last, by creeping under Felix, she managed to draw 
the girths pretty tight, and get them through the buck- 
les; but she had used all the strength in her little 
hands to bring this about, and she had to sit down and 
rest, And when Felix rubbed his pretty head against 
her shoulder, as if to comfort and help her, she rested 
several minutes more than was necessary, and drew longer 
and deeper breaths still. At last she got up and led the 
beautiful creature out of the stables, he tossing his head 
‘in that delightful way ponies do who, happy in the know- 
ledge of their own charms, find them appreciated by 
others. 

But just as they had got outside, Daisy heard steps and 
voices approaching. Fora moment she gave up all for 
lost. She was not yet mounted, and, quick in devices, 
she hastily led Felix to the back of the stables, 

She sprang on Felix’s back, and looked round to see 
if there was any possible way of getting out except by 
returning to the front of the stables. 

None. A wall was built all round, and the only pass- 
age out was the one at the end of the yard, through which 
she had passed in. She heard the men at the door of the 
stables, and, listening eagerly with acute ear, made sure 
that two different sorts of steps entered. Then, getting 
up and shaking the reins, she chirped to Felix, who un- 
derstood her at once, and trotted in the most delight- 
ful manner possible round the stable, through the front 
yard, and out into the bridle-path in the park, 

Oh, how delicious! Was ever perfect happiness tasted 





before—happiness as perfect as Daisy’s was then ? She 
had drawn the shawl about her legs, and, dressed in her 
little white frock, her blue sash flying on the breeze, her 
cheeks flushed with rapture, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, and Felix cantering as only Felix could canter, 
a brighter, gayer couple could not be seen or imagined. 

Daisy found no difficulty in riding. She had a good 
natural seat on horseback, and Felix had easy paces, and 
fell in so obligingly with her ways and her wishes, that it 
was not possible for the idea of danger to present itself 
to her mind. Sitting in an armchair at home might be 
more dangerous than such a ride as this! 

They cantered down the path they had chosen, and 
Daisy only wished that it went on for ever, instead of, 
after about°a mile, turning rather abruptly round a 
corner, and leading into the principal approach to the 
house. 

It led also very near to the field where Mr. Singleton 
held his party—a fact Daisy had forgotten, for she had no 
wish to have her ride interrupted, or to witness what was 
goiug on out there. 

They passed so near the field that, though invisible, 
the sound of the rushing canter was distinctly heard by 
many of the people there, and Mr. Dean remarked to 
some one that it sounded like a horse inside the park, 
and that he hoped no one was calling from any distance, 
as he would find the house empty. Herbert and Sophy 
were very contentedly playing with the schoolchildren, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Dean both pleasantly employed chat- 
ting with friends, while their little daughter was taking 
this forbidden ride, which they actually heard, and which 
was leading to—what ? 

Ah, how little any of us know what is going to happen ! 
how little naughty Daisy imagined what the end of her 
ride was to be! how little her parents dreamed of what 
was coming upon them, or of all they should go through 
before the sun, whose warm rays they were now enjoying, 
had set ! 

As the sound of the horse’s feet died away in the dis- 
tance, Mrs. Dean was planning a picnic with a friend, 
Mrs. Merton, who lived about ten miles off. They were 
each to drive five miles, and meet on a hill which had a 
splendid view from it. Mrs. Merton had children, and it 
was to be a children’s picnic. 

** And I do hope Daisy will not have got into any fresh 
scrape, and that we shall be able to take her with us,” 
Mrs. Dean was saying to her husband, just at the moment 
when Daisy had turned Felix’s head to leave the road and 
take a canter on the turf. She did not know the exhila- 
rating effect that grass under his feet has on a spirited 
pony, and when Felix began to frisk, rear and jump 
about, she laughed loudly with joy, shook the reins, and 
had almost dropped them to clap her‘hands. During 
these antics, the saddle, not properly girthed, slipped a 
little out of its place ; the weight on one side frightened 
the spirited creature ; he flung up his legs behind, and set 
off at a gallop that Daisy, having neither put a curb on 
or properly arranged the bit, had no power to stop, and, 
dashing wildly forward, he came to the edge of a gravel- 
pit, when, seeing the danger, as horses do, he started 
suddenly back, and the shock flung Daisy, whose saddle 
hindered, instead of supported, her, and who clung help- 
lessly to his mane, right over his head down into the 
gravel-pit ! 

She was for a moment stunned ; but as she fell on her 
back, not her head, her senses quickly returned, and en- 
deavoring to jump up, she found herself unable to move, 
while the agony of pain that the attempt to do so gave 
her caused her to scream loudly. She put her hands 
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on the ground, finding she could use her arms, and at- 
tempted to raise herself so as to sit upright; but it 
was in vain, and with a moan of anguish she fell back 
in a deathlike swoon. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AFTERWARD. 

Merrity the time had passed at the party. No one 
enjoyed this sort of treat more than Sophy ; she had an 
eye and hand ready for every one, but especially for the 
small children—to them she delighted to give her loving 
attention, her eyes sparkling and her face flushed with 
pleasure. 

Herbert amused himself very well, too, in his lazier 
fashion ; and when the party dispersed, the Deans walked 
home in high spirits. 




















‘* Herbert, take care of your aunt. 
dent, my love,” he said to her. 
be ready to receive us. 
after all,” cried Mr. Dean. 

And he set off, running with all his speed, toward the 
gravel-pit. 

Mrs. Dean had not heard the words murmured between 
her husband and the gardener. 

But it occurred to her that perhaps the doctor had not 
been sent for; so, in trembling words, she bade Herbert 
run to the stables, and if no one had already gone, to de- 
sire James to ride over as fast as he could possibly go, 
and bring Dr. Granard, telling him that there had been 
an accident. 

‘*My uncle desired me to take care of you,” said Her- 
bert, doubtfully. 

He had been rather proud of the commission. 


It is only an acci- 
**Go to the house, and 
It may be nothing very bad, 











; 
CUTTING. 
(Uncle takes Tommy to barber to have his hair cut.) 


* WeLL, TOMMY, HOW DO YOU WANT YOUR HAIR Cur ?” 
ZJommy —“‘ OH, SHORT, PLEASE; WITH A HOLE IN THE MIDDLE, LIKE UNCLE’s!” 


Barber 


In the park they met one of the gardeners, with his 
face as white as a sheet and a look of terror in his eyes. 

**Oh, master !” he exclaimed. 

In a moment Mrs. Dean had caught the alarm. 

**Daisy !” she cried, scarcely able to articulate the 
word. 

‘*Ah, yes, poor Miss Daisy !” and he pointed across 
the park ; ‘‘don’t go, ma’am. Let my master go first— 
you don’t know what you may see!” And, in his eager- 
ness to prevent her, the man caught hold of her mantle, 
for she had turned her rapid steps toward the direction 
in which he had pointed. 

‘* What ?—where ?” was all Mr. Dean said, but in that 
tone of command that brought an immediate answer. 

‘‘The gravel-pit,” was the terrible reply, with a shake 
of the head that spoke volumes. 





**Oh, go, go !” cried wiser Sophy ; ‘‘T can take care of 
my aunt.” 

And Herbert went, while Mrs. Dean and Sophy pro- 
ceeded on their way to the house. The former was very 
white and breathless, but she controlled herself as inuch 
as possible, that she might be able to do all that was re- 
quired when the time came that she could be of use. 

Meantime, Mr. Dean ran to the gravel-pit. 

After Daisy had tried to move, and found she could 
not, and that even the attempt caused her dreadful pain, 
she remained quiet, but felt so strange and ill that she 
thought she must be going to die—to die there all alone, 
with no creature near to help or comfort her. Then she 
began to long for her mother, for her kind face and ten- 
der touch ; but she grew weaker and yet more weak with 
every second of time that passed, her thoughts became 
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confused, her head was giddy, her sight failed, and she 

lay stunned, fainting, yet conscious of her position. 
Poor little Daisy ! However naughty she may have 

been, one can feel only compassionate about her now. 


When 


laborers about the place had not stopped him. 


the man saw the side-saddle, and the bridle with its 
pretty blue rosettes, a terrible fear shot through his 
Miss Daisy had been out 


. 


mind, and he let Felix go. 
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DAISY’S DILEMMAS.—-“‘* DID YOU BREAK THE GLASS ?— DID YOU THROW THE BALL, SOPHY, OR DID DAISY ?’ ASKED MRS, DEAN.” 
SEE PAGE 751, 


But though ‘she could not do anything for herself, 
Felix, in his own way, knew how to help her. He set off 
at full gallop, with the saddle his mistress had girthed so 
badly hanging anyhow about him, and never would have 
halted until he came to the stable-yard if one of the 

Vol. XXVI., No. 6—48, 


to ride, and the pony had run away and thrown her ! 
It was fortunate that he had seen the direction it had 
come from across the wide, open park, and he thought of 
the gravel-pit before he saw it, as he knew it lay some- 
where in that direction, not far out of the track. 
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He flung his arms up in the air with an exclamation of , 


horror when he saw Daisy, in her white frock and blue 
sash, lying there beneath him, her sweet little face of a 
ghastly pallor, whiter than her dress. 

relix had been caught soon afterward by the gardener, 
who mounted him, and made him gallop almost as fast 
back to the pit as he had come from it; the two men de- 
scended together, and endeavored to lift poor Daisy from 
the ground, but she shrieked so dreadfully when they 
touched her that they did not dare meddle with her 
further. Then the gardener said he would leave the 
laborer, Sam Jenkins, to keep guard there, while he made 
his way to the field and carried the sad news to his 
master. 

Her father beheld, as he thought, his little dead 
daughter stretched out before him. In two moments 
he had scrambled down the side of the pit and was 
with her. Jenkins and the gardener exchanged omi- 
nous looks at her silence—perhaps they thought she was 
dead ; but Daisy was still alive, though she had fallen 
into a state of stupor, and did not know that her father 
was there, or that he brought her from the pit and car- 
ried her home. She felt no pain now, she was quite un- 
conscious, and Mr. Dean’s heart throbbed with keen dis- 
tress as he thought he might, perhaps, never see her 
open her pretty blue eyes again. 

Mrs. Dean was prepared beforehand for what she was 
to see, as Sophy, watching anxiously at the hall-door, 
ran to tell her that Daisy had had a fall and was stunned ; 
and then the poor little girl was carried up-stairs, clasped 
close to her father’s heart. 

Daisy must have been saved much pain by remaining 
in an unconscious state, while tender hands removed her 
clothes and laid her in her bed. She moaned now and 
then as if she suffered in some way, though still in a 
stupor ; but she did not move from the position in which 
she was placed, nor open her eyes, nor in any way appear 
aware of what was going on about her. Her face was 
quite white, no trace of color in the mouth or cheeks. 
There was no quiver about the lips or eyelids, no sign 
that she was alive, except the slow, oppressed breathing. 

At last Dr. Granard was st the door, up-stairs, and by 
the side of Daisy’s bed. 

His kind face expressed sincere pity when he saw her 
and felt her pulse. Then he said he would examine her 
before he roused her from unconsciousness. After awhile 
he pronounced that no limbs were broken ; he did noi 
think there was internal injury ; the brain, he hoped,’had 
escaped ; but the spine—and his clever fingers were still 
feeling and pressing there as he spoke—the spine, he 
feared, had sustained serious harm, and as he pressed, 
and as he spoke, Daisy first moved uneasily, and then 
woke from her stupor with a violent scream. ‘Leave 
off !” she cried, angrily. ‘‘ You hurt me!” And she hit 
out at him as she spoke. 

‘* Hush, darling ! it is Dr. Granard,” her mother said. 

‘*He hurts,” replied she, persistently. ‘‘Has he got 
his other eyebrow yet ?” then she laughed, then screamed 
again, and went off into unconsciousness, 

Dr. Granard was an elderly man. His hair was gray, 
but his whiskers were black, and one of his eyebrows 
was gray, like his hair, and the other was black, like his 


: , ‘ | 
whiskers, and Daisy always said he had only one eye- 


brow, ‘because the other was too light to mention.” 
The kind man, when she spoke, and then laughed in 
that pitiful way, followed by an exclamation of pain, 
looked as if he did not know whether to join in her laugh- 
ter or to cry. 
** Poor little girl !” he said, sadly ; ‘“‘ she must have her 


joke, however ill she is. And, indeed, she is very seri- 
| ously hurt ; the injured part will inflame, and at the best 
she will be ill a long time. I should like a surgeon from 
London to be sent for.” 

‘Ts she in danger ?” 
the words. 

‘**She is seriously ill, There is no immediate danger, 
and she has a good chance of recovering, as far as life 
goes, but I greatly fear that there is injury to the spine 
that may cripple her.” 

Cripple Daisy ! Wild, tameless, eager little Daisy a 
cripple ! How could she live ? How could she bear it ? 
A cripple ! 

Both parents shivered at the idea. 
hearts said, ‘‘ God’s will be done.” 

Sir James Dickson, the best surgeon in London, was 
telegraphed for, and his opinion confirmed Dr. Granard’s. 
A painful illness was before her, but probably no actual 
danger. And then, when the inflammation was subdued, 
and the first effects of the accident over, the question of 
what would be left behind—in what state would she be— 
was still to be decided. 

You can all of you understand what a change had taken 
place in everything owing to this sudden and unexpected 
misfortune—how unhappy Mr. and Mrs. Dean were—how 
frightened and bewildered little Sophy felt—how Herbert 
even could no longer enjoy himself—how the servants 
were put out of their usual duties, and the whole house 
seemed unlike itself ; nothing going on as usual, and one 
subject alone interesting anyone. 

Meantime the little sufferer knew scarcely anything of 
what went on, She was in a high fever for ten days, and 
generally either sleeping from the effect of the medicine 
she had to take, or when awake not able to recognize 
people or understand what was said to her. Sometimes 
she suffered pain, and cried, but even then her senses did 
not return to her, and she was only conscious of pain. 

After about ten days the fever and inflammation abated, 
she was restored to consciousness, and awoke to the real- 
ities around her. 

She tried to move in her bed, and was aware that she 
not only could not, but that the attempt hurt her. It so 
happened that Sophy was the only person sitting in the 
room when she first became conscious, and she was ex- 
tremely startled by hearing Daisy suddenly say, in a low, 
feeble voice, ‘‘ What business have you in my room ?” 

**You are ill, Daisy,” she answered, softly. 

‘‘ What is the matter with me? I’m not ill, 
just woke up.” 

**Oh, no; you were not asleep.” 

‘“*T was.” 

**You have been in a fever, and did not know who you 
were, or who we were either.” 

“<7 aa.” 

‘You had better keep quiet, Daisy, till some one grown- 
up comes, who knows what you ought to do.” 

‘*T won't!” And Daisy tried to raise herself in her 
bed, but, astonished to find she could not, stared at 
Sophy, and cried out angrily that she was playing her a 
trick and she would not bear it. 

“Oh, Daisy !’’ Sophy said, ‘‘ don’t you remember—we 
went to Mr. Singleton’s party, and you rode Felix, and he 
threw you into the gravel-pit ?” 

With these words, memory returned to Daisy. 

** Of course I do,” she replied, crossly ; ‘‘ what a goosy 
you are to ask! Was that this morning ?” 

To Sophy the ten days in which all had been changed, 
and a new life led in the house, seemed like ten weeks, 
‘and she could not help laughing a little. 


Her father could hardly speak 


Yet both in their 


I have 
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“No; it is a long time ago.” 

This confused Daisy’s brain again, and she was too 
weak to bear thought. 

**You do talk so much. I wish you would hold your 
tongue,” she said, fretfully, and then turned her head on 
the pillow—for shé found she could move her head—and 
fell fast asleep again. 

For some days she continued in a state of great weak- 
ness, and spent her time in sleeping ; and when she woke 
for a few minutes she took nourishing soups, after which 
she went to sleep again. In this way she gradually re- 
covered strength, but she only recovered it to become 
aware of the fact that she was very weak and unable to 
move. 

‘** Mother,” she said, suddenly, one day, after Mrs. Dean 
had been feeding her, ‘‘ what’s the matter with the bed ?” 

“Ts it not comfortable, darling ?” was the reply, spoken 
with a tender smile of pleasure ; for Mrs. Dean was de- 
lighted to hear her speak again in a manner so much 
more like herself. 

‘Tt won’t let mo move,” Daisy said, with a puzzled 
look ; ‘‘ it holds my legs.” 

‘*No, my dear; it is not the bed—it is the fall from 
Felix.” 

**But my legs were not broken, mother ?” 

‘Your legs were not broken, but you hurt your back, 
and that prevents you from moving your legs.” 

‘Very spiteful of my back to revenge itself on my 
legs,” said Daisy, and laughed; ‘‘but when shall I be 
able to get up and run about ?” 

Her mother turned to look out of the window, that 
the little invalid might not see her eyes fill with tears. 

**T don’t know, dear,” she said, when she was able to 
speak calmly ; ‘‘we must rejoice that you are so very 
much better. It is three weeks since the accident, and 
you were in a high fever, and knew no one for a long 
time ; and then you took to eating and sleeping all day 
and all night, and so you are growing quite strong again. 
We can’t be thankful enough.” 

**T do long to climb a tree, though,” was Daisy’s some- 
what irrelevant answer. 

Her mother was silent, and Daisy felt cross. When 
people are recovering from a severe illness, the weak state 
they are in often makes them so, She was very disagree- 
able to all her nurses, and they were so patient and gen- 
tle with her that Daisy, spoiled already, was in danger of 
being made more tyrannical and selfish than ever. 

Even the servants humored her, and kept silence when 
she railed at them ; fat Anne herself bearing anything she 
ehose to say, and not opening her lips in reply, till Daisy 
found trying to tease thuse who would not be teased no 
fun at all, and grew cvosser than ever. 

One day she asked Sophy to count the money she had 
in a little blue silk purse which lay in the drawer of a 
eabinet in her room, and when Sophy had obeyed her, 
she said : 

‘‘Oh. Iam glad there is so much. Lam thinking of 
buying another girl ; I 4.a tired of you—you are so stu- 
pid—you don’t amuse me at all. Mother will sell you to 
somebody ‘else, and with what she gets (which will be 
little, for of course you’re not worth much), and what I 
have got, we mean to buy another girl.” 

Daisy looked keenly at her as she spoke, and Sophy 
eolored up at the look and the words, but she struggled 
hard, and brought a smile to her lips with a good deal of 
difficulty, and then said, very cheerfully : 

‘*No; I am afraid I’m worth so little, you will have to 
keep me.” 

**You can’t go back to your mother, you know; she 





sold you once, so can’t have you again—that’s law. 
we mean to get rid of you.” 

Still Sophy only smiled. And, after a moment’s pause, 
during which she did not quite know how to answer, she 
said : 

‘* Well, let us plan about it. 
with me-?” 

‘*Fat Anne’s Sunday gown and bonnet,” said Daisy, 
promptly. 

Sophy laughed, for the gown was red and the bonnet 
green. 

‘*Of course, I must not alter them,” Sophy said, gayly. 
**The bonnet will come down to my eyes, and I shall be 
blind ; who will lead me ?” 

‘* Set_a slave to lead a slave,” replied Daisy, never at a 
loss for an answer. ‘‘ Nobody can lead you, because you 
are the only slave in the country.” 

** And I suppose I must do my work with Anne’s gown 
folded round and round me, and trailing everywhere in 
all directions ?” 

‘*Yes,” cried Daisy, entering into the sort of game the 
conversation had become, and forgetting that she wanted 
to tease Sophy. ‘And if you tread on it, mind, you'll be 
beaten !” 

‘**Let us see how I'll manage.” And Sophy got a shawl, 
and tying it round her waist, went stumbling about the 
room, treading on it as much as possible, and then, when- 
ever she nearly fell, running up to Daisy’s bed and kneel- 
ing down to have her shoulders slapped — which Daisy 
did with a will, while peals of childish laughter echoed 
through the room. 

And it was a delightful sound in a house from which 
laughter had been almost banished for so many weeks. 

By-and-by it was time that Sophy should go away and 
Daisy rest. They heard ‘‘the broth coming,” as Daisy 
phrased it, and then she suddenly remembered that 
Sophy had not been teased by what she said. 

‘* Sophy,” she cried, ‘‘why did you not mind my call- 
ing you a slave-girl, and saying your mother had sold 
you ?” 

‘* Because you are ill, Daisy,” the little girl replied, 
softly, and half timidly kissed her. 

Daisy returned the kiss warmly, and said : 

‘It was a good game. Some day I'll be the slave and 
tumble about—that is the best part of it.” 

Then Sophy ran away to hide her tears, for she knew 
that the doctor said that he thought poor Daisy would 
never run or tumble about any more, but that when she 
recovered her health quite, she would be crippled still, 
and would have to be lifted from her bed to a couch, 
and from the couch again back to her bed, and not be 
able even to stand on her feet. 

**Poor, poor Daisy ! how will she bear it ?” thought 
Sophy. é 


But 


What clothes may I take 





CHAPTER X. 
‘* AND COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 

Daisy was not left alone at night ; some one staid in 
her} room, to give her a little nourishing food when she 
woke, and see if she wanted anything. To-night it was 
Anne’s turn to sit up, and when she thought Daisy was 
fast asleep she called Fanny, the housemaid, in to chat 
with her, and they talked together in low voices. 

Daisy was not sleeping as usual. She dozed for a few 
minutes, and then woke up, thinking. She remembered 
that all the time she had been ill she had been cross to 
Sophy because she was ill, and Sophy had been kind to 
her because she was ill. Daisy's nature was very honest, 
and she felt that was not fair. 
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THE PARACHUTE.— ASCENT OF THE ‘‘ NASSAU” BALLOON, WITH 
PARACHUTE ATTACHED, JULY 24TH, 1837,— SEE PAGE 759. 


Meantime, fat Anne and Fanny were talking in low 
voices. 

**She is such a cross child,” fat Anne was saying ; 
“they will have to get a hospital nurse, that keeps ’em 
in order, to keep der in order, for she’ll want it more than 
any of ’em. I’m as sorry for the child as I can be, but I 
wouldn’t have the charge of her, not if they gave me two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year in gold. Life wouldn’t 
be worth living to have the charge of that Miss Daisy, 
when she gets well, and is crippled still.” 

“Just think if it was Miss Sophy now,” murmured 
Fanny, “‘ and we'd all be quarreling who should wait on 
her—she’s so pretty-spoken and genteel-like. But Miss 
Daisy never so much as says ‘Thank you,’ or ‘If you 
please,’ and while she was so ill you and I have done all 
we could for her, and felt for her just as if she had been 
a good ’un, and all the time she as proud and conceited 
as she can be, and taking it all as her due, and we not fit 
for nothing better than the dirt under her feet.” 

** And yet,” said Anne, ‘‘ I’m that sorry for her, I’d do 
anything I could, and be patient.” 

‘‘And I too—it’s a sad life that’s before her, poor 
child !” 

‘‘ Spiteful things !” cried Duisy, as loud as she could 
ery, shocked and amazed, ‘‘ while I’m getting well all the 
time ; and I’m not going to be crippled, and I won't have 
a hospital nurse. Oh! don’t I wish I could jump out of 
bed now, and whisk your cap off your head, fat Anne.” 

Then Daisy tried to make an effort—a great effort—to 
move herself and jump out of bed, and finding she could 
not, burst out crying. 

The two good-natured women only comforted her, and 
bade her try to sleep. Anne went down-stairs to fetch an 
“uncommonly nice bit of cake,” and coaxed her to take 
a soothing draught by promising her this after it. Daisy 
drank the medicine and ate the cake, whisking fat Anne’s 


’ 


, 


cap off her head as she did so, and then, between crying 
and laughing, went to sleep again. 

The next day she awoke with an uncomfortable feeling 
in her mind that something was wrong. By degrees it 
all came back to her, and the conversation of the two serv- 
ants stood out vividly from the rest. How they disliked 
her, how they liked Sophy, how they dreaded having to 
attend on her, and how differently they said they would 
have felt had Sophy been in her place ; and then how 
they had alluded to her being always a cripple. That 
could not be true, for she was recovering fast. She trem- 
bled and shivered at the bare idea. She, Daisy, a crip- 
ple! Fancy not being able to dash about, to run races, 
to climb trees, to play and jump, and all the rest of it ; 
why, she could not live if that was the case: she should 
die of downright misery, Just fancy it—she, Daisy, a 
cripple ! 

But instead of feeling inclined to cry, as she had been 
at first, she burst out laughing at the mere absurdity of 
the thought, and she was still langhing when her mother 
came in. , 

When they had kissed each other, and a little reading 
was finished, Daisy said, suddenly : 

** Mother, when shall I get rid of somebody else’s legs, 
and have my own nice little nimble pair again ?” ! 

“My darling !” was all her mother could say. 

‘Yes; but when shall I, mother ?” 

‘‘You are getting so well, dear. Is it not nice to feel 
better and stronger every day ?” 

‘‘No; nothing is nice while I have got that other per- 
son’s horrid legs, Mother, I want to run about, and I 
can’t stand—I can’t even move my legs in bed. I sup- 
pose because they ain’t my own; I don’t know why I 
should be able to move somebody else’s legs—but when 
shall I get my own again ?” 

Daisy laughed as she spoke, but there was a little 


























THE PARACHUTE, WITH MR. COCKING, IN THE THREE STAGES 
OF THE DESCENT, 
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BALDWIN’S PERILOUS DESCENT IN A PARACHUTE.—SEE PAGE 759, 
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anxious expression in her pretty innocent blue eyes 
nevertheless. 

Mrs. Dean restrained her tears with difficulty. 

**I don’t know, my dear. You must not think about it, 
Daisy ; you must think of getting well and all the things 
you will be able to do, not of what you may not be able 
to do.” 

‘**But I will be able to do that. 
And I will do it before, not after, I am well and strong. I 
won’t lie here—and on the sofa. It is so extremely un- 
kind !” 

Daisy spoke with the greatest vehemence, and then 
burst into one of her loud roars, and cried as vehemently 
as she had spoken, the tears rushing down her face. 

Her mother soothed, while she gently reproved, her. 
She knew that agitation of any kind was bad for her, and 
might throw her back in her recovery ; but neither pet- 
ting nor remonstrance had any effect, and Daisy did not 
eease crying till she had tired herself out. 

Mrs. Dean went down-stairs very sadly, and found her 
husband standing ‘in the hall with a tennis-ball in his 
hand. 

“Do you remember your Italian greenhouse being 
broken ?” he said. 

“What, the day before Daisy's accident ?” replied Mrs. 
Dean. ‘ All that has happened since put it quite out of 
my head. I have never given it a thought.” 

‘Sam, the under-gardener, brought me this ball to- 
day. He had forgotten about it, too, till he saw it in the 
eupboard where he had put it. He found it in the green- 
house on the same day that the glass was smashed.” 

“Did he, indeed? That throws a new light on the 
subject. It must have been done out of mischief. I think 
the children denied knowing anything about it.” 

“I don’t believe we questioned them’; but they the 
same as denied it, for we talked about it with them, and 
they evidently had not heard of it before.” 

“I suppose poor Daisy was the culprit,”” Mr. Dean said, 
sighing as he spoke. 

Herbert and Sophy came running into the hall, fresh 
from outdoor sports, and Mrs. Dean echoed her hus- 
band’s sigh when she looked at their fresh faces and 
rosy cheeks, and reflected that she should never again 
see her little Daisy run into the hall like that. Her eyes 
filled with tears. 

*‘Oh, aunt, what is the matter ? 
Sophy, always sympathetic, exclaimed. 

“No, dear,” Mrs. Dean replied, gently ; ‘‘ but 3 was 
thinking how she would never run again as you do.” 

** But perhaps she may—I almost thought she moved 
herself a little in her bed this morning.” 

Mrs. Dean looked eagerly at Sophy, and then turned 
for support against the wall. 

** Do not say so, Sophy,” Mr. Dean said, a little sternly’; 
“the doctors have told us the truth, and we know it can- 
not be. You will only make your aunt feel worse by 
speaking™”as if it could.” 

Sophy kissed her repentantly. 

‘**Yes ; Ihave made up my mind to it, and any disturb- 
ance of that, without real hope, which I can’t have, is 
too terrible. I could not have borne the suspense much 
longer. I think I should have died.” 

“‘Here is poor Daisy’s last escapade, I fancy,” Mr. 
Dean said, and he held up the tennis-ball. 

** What did she do with it ?” Sophy asked of Mr. Dean. 

‘I suspect she broke the greenhouse with it. Sam 
brought it to-day. He found it, just before her accident, 
in the greenhonse, so there can be no doubt it smashed 
the glass and une plants.” 


Is Daisy worse ?” 


I will run and race.” 





Herbert for a moment seemed about to speak, and 
Sophy colored so violently that the tears came into her 
eyes. 

‘Daisy did not break it,” she said, hesitatingly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean looked at her, quite astonished. 

‘Why, Sophy, what is the matter ?” cried Mrs. Dean. 

Sophy turned toward where Herbert stood, but he 
stood there no longer—he had strolled out-of-doors. 

Was it before the ball had been shown, or had he gone 
to avoid being detected ? Sophy could not tell, but she 
grew more embarrassed and distressed than before. 

**T suspect,” Mr. Dean said, very gravely, ‘‘ that you 
threw the ball, Sophy. If so, of course it was an acci- 
dent; but you broke my strict rule that the balls are 
not to be thrown off the ground, and see what mischief 
your disobedience has caused.” 

**Did you break the glass ?—did you throw the ball, 
Sophy, or did Daisy ?” asked Mrs. Dean. 

Sophy was sorely puzzled what to say. She could not 
bare the blame to rest on Daisy, who, with all her scrapes 
and misdemeanors, was innocent of this one ; neither was 
it possible for her to betray Herbert. She burst into a 
flood of tears, and cried piteously, while she could only 
sob out, ‘‘ Daisy did not do it.” 

Her position seemed to her terrible. She could not, as 
I have said, betray Herbert. 

She could not allow Daisy to be suspected ; and if it 
was supposed that she had first committed the fault and 
then concealed it, she thought it would break her heart. 

**Sophy seldom does wrong”—from the midst of her 
bitter woe she heard these words spoken by Mrs. Dean in 
a kind voice—‘‘ and she is very sorry. J am very sorry, 
Sophy ”—and the kind voice now addressed her—‘ that 
you did not come to me at once and te]l me of the acci- 
dent, or at least did not confess that you had been dis- 
obedient when we were talking about it. Your silence 
approached very near to falsehood—almost as near as if 
the falsehood had been spoken. However, as you are 
really sorry, we will forgive you this time, though I don’t 
feel as if I could trust you as much in future as I have 
hitherto done. It will be some little time before I can 
feel that. Now run out into the garden, and don’t cry 
any more.” 

Sophy obeyed, as far as going into the garden went ; 
but once by herself, she threw herself on a bank of grass 
and cried bitterly. 

Herbert had gone up to Daisy, to sit a little with her. 
He had not been much in her room when she was ill, as 
most boys are rather in the way during illness ; but he 
did not know what to do with himself when he left the 
Hall, and he thought no suspicion would possibly be 
excited if he was found with Daisy. 

** Well, Daisy, how is your royal highness to-day ?” he 
said, putting on a cheerfulness that he was very far 
from feeling. 

‘*Oh, Herbert, I am so tired of being here!” she said, 
fretfully, when she saw him. ‘‘I do so want to play 
tennis! I wonder where all the bats and balls are? 
They might just as well all be gone as far as it matters 
tome. It is so odd that everything else is just the same, 
though I see and know nothing about it. It seems very 
unkind of everything else.” 

But Herbert was more struck by the oddity of Daisy 
asking about the bats and balls than by any other thing 
she said, and he answered, sharply : 

‘*Where should the tennis-balls be except in their 
piace, pray ?” 

‘*IT wish they were here,” sighed Daisy. ‘‘I’ll have » 
tennis-court made here, if they keep me up much longer.” 
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**They are not going to do that, then. You are to be 
brought down-stairs and lie in the drawing-room, and 
then you can be carried into the tennis-court and see us 
play.” 

See you play, indeed! Much of a sight that is, to be 
sure! I'll play myself, sir, if you please; father says I 
play much better than you do.” 


This was a sore point with Herbert. He was ashamed 


that a girl, and one younger than himself, beat him in | 


eutdoor sports, tennis among them, as Daisy did. 

“You can’t play,” he said ; ‘‘so you may be glad to 
look on.” 

**T can play !” cried she, passionately, her weakness 
eausing her to become irritated by the merést trifle. 
**You don’t want me to play —you'd like me not, be- 
eause I play so well.” 

**Indeed, I wish you could,” replied Herbert, kindly, 
but, with a boy’s utter thoughtfulness, adding — for he 
did not know that Daisy had not been told of the sad life 
before—‘‘ but as you’ll never be able to walk again, how 
¢ould you play tennis ?” 
| (To be continued.) 


” 


THE PARACHUTE, 


' Wiru the growth of the balloon came the invention of 

e parachute as a means of descending from it. 

‘The parachute is of French origin, as its name indi- 
eates. It is based on the support given by the resistance 
of the air to a broad surface in its descent by gravitation. 
The parachute is an immense canvas umbrella of very 
great strength, the ends of the rods being fastened to the 
handle by strong cords. The handle, or stem, is an iron 
tube through which a cord passes, connecting it with the 
balloon. 

When the balloon ascends, the parachute folds up ; but 
when it descends, the parachute opens and prevents it 
from coming down too rapidly. 

To use the parachute in order to leave the balloon and 
descend was soon found to be very dangerous, from its 
liability to oscillate with great velocity, sending the.oc- 
eupants of the car to the ground. Blanchard was the 
first who experimented with a parachute. On his ascent 
from Strasburg, in 1787, he detached a parachute to which 
was attached a dog in a basket. The dog reached the 
ground safely. Garnerin, one of the most adventurous 
air-navigators of the last century, repeatedly descended 
ih a parachute from his balloon after it had reached a 
great height. Garnerin’s parachute was like an open um- 
brella. It oscillated violently in descending. Cocking 


_ introduced an improvement.in it, by giving it the form of 


an inverted cone. Great interest was felt in the voyage 
which he made in Green’s great balloon from Vauxhall 
Gardens, July 24th, 1837. At a given signal, the para- 
ehute, with Mr. Cocking on board, was detached, but 
the material was bad, the apparatus burst, and the un- 
fortunate aeronaut fell headlong and was killed. 

J. S. Baldwin, an American aeronaut and acrobat, has 
in recent years given exhibitions of descending from bal- 
loons by means of a parachute. He has descended in 
safety from the height of 4,500 feet. After his parachute 
is cast off, it does not expand for a few seconds, but it 
soon distends and his descent becomes more gradual. 
He seems to have perfected the parachute beyond any 
ef his predecessors. He is a native of Illinois, and about 
thirty years of age. 

Baldwin's parachute is mushroom-shaped, made of a pe- 
euliar silk, and when extended measures about eighteen 





feet in diameter. There are no rigid parts about it, 
while asmall hole in the top prevents any undue press- 
ure of the air upon any particular part from rendering it 
lopsided, the machine being self-righting. 

As the balloon will certainly figure largely in the mili- 
tary operations of all armies hereafter, Baldwin’s para- 
chute will probably be studied carefully by military en- 
gineers, and will doubtless receive further improvements, 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


AT aconvention of veterinarians at Glasgow, the communication 
of diseases from animals to men was broadly discussed. One of 
the most cogent papers was by Dr. Hime, of Bradford, on the bovine 
origin of scarlatina, and was eagerly listened to on account of Dr. 
Hime’s large experience at Bradford, where scarlet fever had been 
epidemic, yet could not possibly be attributed to infected milk. 
Following up the cases at Bradford, Dr. Hime found that, while 
scarlet fever existed in one dairy, not a single case occurred among 
the 1,000 consumers during a period of threa months, and alto- 
gether only one case oeeurred in the year. In another case nine 
instances of scarlet fever occurred among the customers of a milk- 
man, but not a single case among all the persons at the dairy, and 
neither in this dairy, nor in any of the others referred to by Dr. 
Hime, were any of the cows diseased. The existence of a disease 
among cows which produced scarlet fever in man was quite un- 
founded, in his opinion, and the cow had been blamed mainly be- 
cause it was so easy and so gratifying to find some source of 
epidemic disease, that investigators were disposed to jump at a 
conclusion which would relieve them from apparently being unable 
to account for the disease ; and again, and confessedly, because in 
many other cases there was difficulty in tracing any human source 
of the disease, 


CONSIDERING how often our Western States are subject to in- 
roads of grasshoppers, the experience of the Old World in this di- 
rection is interesting. From an account in Le Genie Civil it a 

ars that a vigorous attempt to get rid of this pest is now made 
n both Spain and Algiers by copying the method which the Eng- 
lish have used with perfect success in Cyprus, where it now costs 
only $8,000 a year to wee A the land free from their ravages. The 
following is this method: When a column of ge ers is 
known to be approaching, a screen formed of cotton cloth, about 
sixty yards in length and one yard in width, is stretched in front 
of it, sometimes in a straight and sometimes in a V-shaped line. 
Along the upper edge of the cloth a strip of oiled or varnished 
stuff is sewn, over which the inseets cannot crawl; and in front of 
it great pits are dug, the borders of which are encircled by stri 
of zine slanting downward. These pits are soon filled with the 
grasshoppers, which are trampled down by bare-footed natives, 
and buried under earth with which disinfectants are often mixed. 
It is estimated that 400,000,000 grasshoppers were thus destroyed 
in Algiers last Spring. It is needful that the sereens should be 
spread in the early morning, when the insects, benumbed by the 
night cold, are unable to fly over it, and that men should be em- 
ployed to keep the column as compact as possible, 


Ir is announced that the “ Bordeaux mixture” has proved an 
effective preventive of the black rot of the grape, and also of grape 
mildew. The formula for the mixture is: Copper sulphate, six 
prante; lime, four pounds, with water to make twenty-two gal- 
ons. The lime and sulphate are dissolved separately in hot water, 
and mixed afterward. With a goo@ sprayer, one man can —— 
five acres a day. Should these xesults, which have been obtained 
from experience in Southern New Jersey, be sustained elsewhere, 
the grape crop of the country can be saved from these two diseases 
at trifling expense. 
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Tue lucky man would be happy if he wasn’t always afraid that 
his luck would change. 


Brosson— Don’t you think that Dempsey rather plays tho 
fooh?” Popinjay —“ No, sir; I think he works at the job.’ 


REACHING for the unattainable may not be profitable, but it is 
nobler than sitting idle and gradually sinking in the slough of 
stupidity. 

THE most conscientious man we ever heard of is the one who 
will allow no musical instruments in his house except an up- 
right piano, 

Mamma —“ Don’t you think, Emma, you are getting a little too 
old to be playing with the boys so much? Emma—‘“TI know it; 
but the older I got the better I like ’om.” 


Brient Boy —‘‘ Which is the heaviest, a pound of lead or a 
pound of feathers ?” Cultured Ohild—“ N’ither.” “ Neither ?” “No; 
as there are only two, n’ither of them can be the heaviest.” 


Wire—“ You say you shot this duck yourself, John? I can 


| find no marks on it.” Husband (who hadn’t thought of that)— 


““Well—er—-my dear, the bird was very high up, 


you know, and 
perhaps the fall killed it.” 





A RURAL FLIRTATION. 


A BURAL FIIRTATION.— FROM A PAINTING BY ANDREW BROUILLET. 








